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BY HAMISH BLAIR. 


PART I. 


At four o’clock on Monday 
afternoon Jim Montgomery sat 
with two other applicants on 
a bench outside the office of 
Colonel Hardy at the Rough- 
riders’ Headquarters. He had 
received permanent leave of 
absence from his firm, and was 
now about to become a whole- 
time soldier—if Colonel Hardy 
accepted him. He had heard 
all sorts of yarns about Hardy’s 
exclusiveness and arbitrary re- 
jections, and wondered whether 
he would pass the test, what- 
ever it was, that was to be 
imposed on him. 

An orderly, with side-arms 
and a loaded revolver, stood 
on guard at the door. Khaki- 
clad troopers, most of them 
young, came and went along 
the corridor. Time passed, and 
Montgomery began to wonder 
whether Ravenhill hadn’t made 
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a mistake in telling him to 
come in the afternoon to be 
‘vetted.’ At last he asked the 
orderly if the Colonel was likely 
to see him. 

“The Colonel has a visitor 
just now, but he will see you 
if you will wait,” was the reply, 
with which the aspiring recruit 
had perforce to rest content. 

At last, after Montgomery, 
who was the first of his batch, 
had waited for half an hour, 
the door of the Colonel’s room 
opened, and out came the most 
striking-looking woman Mont- 
gomery had ever seen. She was 
dressed in the garb of a nurse 
of the St John Ambulance 
Association. Young, tall and 
straight as a dart, she carried 
herself like no nurse on whom 
his young eyes had ever rested. 
Her face, a pale olive in colour, 
was slightly flushed, a stain 
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of red was on each cheek ; her 
dark eyes flashed with intelli- 
gence and humour, and a de- 
lightful smile showed off her 
exquisite mouth to perfection. 
She was talking in a low con- 
tralto to Major Bellingham, 
the second in command, who 
listened with an air of respect 
and unaccustomed deference. 
The orderly, together with 
the troopers who thronged the 
corridor, came instantly to at- 
tention, and the dazed young 
candidates for the corps sprang 
to their feet. They were re- 


warded by a brilliant smile 
from the fair unknown, and 
by a remark from her to Major 
Bellingham (as the two passed 


The Colonel’s fair visitor was, 
of course, the Princess Rosh- 
anara, who had given him 
one of the surprises of his life. 
She had found him by no 
means easy to get at. Lady 
callers at his headquarters were 
extremely few; in point of 
fact the only women who had 
ever intruded were two of the 
“Little Sisters of the Poor,” 
who had successfully raided 
them for contributions to their 
charitable work. The appear- 
ance of a nurse—and such a 
nurse-—was absolutely unpre- 
cedented, and the orderly, who 
was an Oxford product and 
prided himself upon his tact, 
had at first assured her, po- 
litely but firmly, that Colonel 
Hardy was much too busy 
to interview any lady who 
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into the outer vestibule), which 
Jim hoped fervently was one 
of approval. 

“Who is she?” asked the 
youngest and most impression- 
able of the group of appli- 
cants; but the others knew 
not, and the troopers would 
not have answered the ques- 
tion even if they had been able 
to. The three gazed intently 
after her as long as she re- 
mained in view, and then 
turned to look at each other, 
Their mutual interest had 
broken down their reserve, and 
they had just begun to talk 
of other things when the or- 
derly reappeared with a sun- 
mons for “ Mr Montgomery.” 








had not made an appoint- 
ment. 

“ But surely,” said the visitor 
with her brilliant smile, “Colonel 
Hardy occasionally sees people 
who come on specially im- 
portant business—even if they 
haven’t made an appointment?” 

“* Er—yes,” said the orderly, 
his firmness beginning to desert 
him, “but they have always 
been men.” 

“Colonel Hardy will cer- 
tainly see me if you will an- 
nounce me,” said Roshanara, 
altering her tone, and the or- 
derly at once became conscious 
of a note of authority. “ Will 
you be so good as to take my 
name in to him—Sister Rosa- 
mund, of the St John Ambu- 
lance, Jehanabad branch ? ” 
Amazed almost equally by 
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the command and by the alac- 
rity with which he found him- 
glf obeying it, the young man 
placed at her disposal the only 
chair in the corridor, and en- 
tered the room, somewhat: flus- 
tered. Hardy looked up. 

“A lady to see you, sir— 
Sister Rosamund, of St John 
Ambulance, Jehanabad branch 
—says she has most important 
business with you.” 

“Sister Rosamund, St John 
Ambulance——! I never heard 
of her. What does she 
want ? ” 

“JT don’t know, sir, but she 
practically ordered me to an- 
nounce her, and is absolutely 
confident that you will see 
her.” 

“Ts she?’ commented the 
Colonel, whose mind was work- 
ing rapidly. “* Jehanabad 
branch—what is she like ? ” 

“Tall, vivacious, aristocratic, 
dlive-complexioned—and, by 
Gad, sir, she’s handsome ! ”’ 

The flicker of a smile passed 
over Hardy’s face. He in- 
stantly recovered his habitual 
gravity, and said— 

“Willis, be careful. Show 
her in.” 

He rose as Roshanara entered 
the room, and started slightly 
a he met her gaze. He mur- 
mured a conventional greeting, 
and placed a chair for her as 
Willis retired. 

The tension was at once 
Telaxed. 

“Thank you so much, Colonel 
Hardy, for not giving me away,” 
the said. ‘It was very clever 
of you to recognise me—and say 
nothing. I have just flown 


from Jehanabad to give you a 
message from my brother.” 

“So I surmised, Princess. It 
must be of great importance to 
have brought you on such a 
journey. It must, in fact, be 
vital. Now, Princess, I am all 
attention. What have you to 
tell me ? ” 

“That the general mutiny 
and revolt has been planned 
to break out in eleven days’ 
time, involving Delhi and the 
whole of Northern India. The 
Presidency towns are _ also 
threatened. Bokharistan is also 
helping—first with five hun- 
dred aeroplanes, and later with 
two army corps.” 

“Eleven days’ time!” ex- 
claimed Hardy, with a start. 
“As soon as that? The rest 
accords exactly with my own 
information. Who is your 
brother’s informant ? ” 

** Harish Chunder Chatterjee, 
the Bengali agitator, came back 
to Jehanabad on Sunday in 
defiance of the interdict, and 
was arrested. Bayard tried 
him last night as soon as he 
got back, frightened him al- 
most to death by sentencing 
him to it; and in order to save 
his life he blurted out the 
whole plan in detail, including 
the sack of Calcutta by the 
mill hands, who have been 
armed.” 

“The mill hands?” said 
Hardy thoughtfully. ‘ That, 
I confess, is news to me. But 
it is a natural plan to be 
suggested by the Baboos who 
are working the conspiracy from 
this end—though how the 
Hindu lawyers are going to 
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fare if ever the Mohammedan 
mill hands get loose with arms 
in their hands is a point they 
can scarcely have considered. 
What else did he tell your 
brother, Princess ? ” 

Roshanara proceeded to re- 
peat Harish Chunder’s state- 
ment in detail, and Hardy, 
despite his absorption in her 
narrative, could not 1efrain 
from admiration as he noted 
the clearness and succinctness 
of her report. Recalling her 
flight from Jehanabad that 
day, he realised, not perhaps 
for the first time, that here 
was a most charming woman, 
with the mind and the courage 
of a man. What a wife for a 
soldier or statesman! What a 
mother of heroes ! 

He roused himself and lis- 
tened intently until her story 
was finished. 

“You see, don’t you,” she 
said at its conclusion, “‘ why 
my brother couldn’t communi- 
cate these facts to the Govern- 
ment? He is suspect, and he 
felt that the only way to make 
apy use of them was to let 
you know.” 

“And you were the only 


possible messenger?” he 
queried. 

She met his keen gaze 
steadily. “I was. No one 


else in his confidence could be 
spared, and besides, the in- 
formation was too important 
to risk committing it to writ- 
_ ing. So ’’—she hesitated, and 
her eyes fell before his—“I 
volunteered to carry it. It 
was quite an easy flight.” 

“Tt was a very brave and 
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public-spirited act,” he replied, 
“And I am highly honoured 
that you should have come to 
me. But the trouble at the 
present moment is that I am 
also suspect, and that no one 
knows where the Government 
of India or Army Headquarters 
are. The Viceroy is on the 
high seas. The Commander- 
in-Chief is lying ill in Lahore. 
The other members of the 
Executive are scattered all over 
India, and it is difficult to 
ascertain their whereabouts or 
which of them to approach. 
It seems to me that the best 
method of countering this con- 
spiracy is to limit the scope of 
its action as much as possible, 
and especially to keep the sea 
gates open—that is to say, to 
make sure of the great ports, 
of which Calcutta is the chief. 
As I see things, Princess, my 
first duty is to Calcutta and 
its citizens, for whose safety I 
have practically made myself 
responsible.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” 
said Roshanara. Then after a 
pause, “Do you think I need 
have come ? ”’ 

“ Of course, Princess! Your 
information is vital—especially 
with regard to the date of the 
rising. We now have at least a 
chance of getting ready for the 
worst. But you must be tired 
after your journey. When are 
you returning to Jehanabad, 
and where are you staying to- 
night ? ” 

“‘ Well, I have left my plane 
just outside Chandernagore,” 
she replied. ‘‘I propose flying 
back to-morrow if all goes 
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well. My pilot and the guard 
are standing by. As for to- 
night,” she added with a smile, 
“T am afraid I must leave 
that to you. I thought that 
possibly one of your married 
officers might introduce me to 
his wife and allow me to spend 
the night at his house. I could, 
of course, go to a hotel.” 

“ Yes, and have the Commis- 
sioner of Police himself inquir- 
ing who you were. We must 
think of something better than 
that.” 

After a pause Hardy con- 
tinued : “It happens, Princess, 
that there is no woman at the 
present moment in Calcutta 
whom we can trust. A dread- 
ful confession, isn’t it? The 
wives of all my personal friends 
are at home—and I have no 
wife. But I can place a house 
at your disposal for the night ; 
and although you will be the 
only person in it, I can guaran- 
tee that you will be as safe as 
if you were in your brother’s 
palace.” 

“ Bayard and I don’t live in 
the palace, you know,” she 
said lightly. ‘“‘ We really live 
in a bungalow adjoining. Soa 
house will seem quite homelike 
to me. And I have absolute 
confidence, Colonel Hardy, in 
your ability to take care of 
me.” 

Their eyes met. “ That,” he 
said gravely, ‘“‘is the highest 
compliment that has ever been 
paid me. Now, if you will 
allow me, I will send for my 
second -in-command. As for 
me, I must act at once on the 
hews you have brought.” 


He switched on the automatic 
telephone and spoke into it. 

“Ts that you, Bellingham ? 
Do you mind coming here for 
@ moment—on urgent and con- 
fidential business.” 

He turned from the tele- 
phone. “I am going to com- 
mit your safety to Major Bel- 
lingham,” he said. ‘‘ We shall 
meet, I hope, to-morrow, when 
I shall have a message for 
your brother which I shall ask 
you to deliver. In the mean- 
time I hope you will be com- 
fortable, and I know you will 
be safe.” 

A quick step outside, the 
door was flung open, and Major 
Bellingham entered —a fair, 
florid, wholesome-looking man 
of thirty, with the brightest 
of blue eyes, the yellowest of 
small moustaches, and the most 
dapper of soldierly figures. A 
cheery, debonair personality, a 
contrast in most ways to his 
commanding officer, whom she 
found to be rather severe. 
Bellingham was a share broker 
in private life. 

Hardy rose to his height. 
“* Princess Roshanara,” he said, 
“permit me to present Major 
Bellingham. Bellingham, the 
Princess Roshanara of Jehana- 
bad—”’ 

“ Alias Sister Rosamund of 
the St John Ambulance As- 
sociation,” interrupted the 
Princess. 

“T haven’t forgotten her, 
Your Highness,” rejoined 
Hardy. “Bellingham, the 
Princess has just flown from 
Jehanabad to give us infor- 
mation of great importance. 
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She has left her plane beyond 
Chandernagore, and proposes 
to fly back to-morrow. In the 
meantime I shall be grateful 
if you will place your house in 
Alipore at her disposal for the 
night. It is desirable, of course, 
that her incognito should be 
strictly preserved.” 

“ Certainly,” came the quick 
reply. “You can have the 
entire house, Your Highness, 
and I will sleep here. I have 
a good lot of servants, and I 
daresay I can get hold of my 
wife’s ayah—my wife, unfortu- 
nately, is at home.” 

“Thank you, Major Belling- 
ham, but I am perfectly well 
able to lookiafter myself. Ayahs 
talk—and I am armed.” 

“Apropos,” said Hardy, 
“will you put a guard upon 
the house, Bellingham—double 
sentries at both entrances, with 
orders to prevent anyone enter- 
ing by day except ourselves, 
and to cut down anyone at- 
tempting to enter by night.” 

“This is rather like going 
back to purdah,”’ laughed the 
Princess. ‘Do you _ really 
think, Colonel Hardy, that it 
is necessary to take such tre- 
mendous care of me? ” 

“I have to consider your 


brother,” he answered, with his 
rare; smile. “One moment, 
Bellingham—excuse us, Prip- 
cess. Are there any likely men 
amongst the latest applicants? ” 

“Yes, sir; there is one very 
promising fellow from Simpson 
& Company — James Mont- 
gomery, a Rugger Blue and 
International, who captained 
the Cambridge Fifteen two years 
ago.” 

“H’m—the Rugger Blue 
tends to brawn rather than to 
brain, doesn’t he ? ” 

“Possibly, but I think you 
will find Montgomery an ex- 
ception to the rule. He is 
really an able youngster—chock- 
full of intelligence, keen as 
mustard, and as powerful as 
@ young horse.” 

“TIT am glad to hear it. I 
require one or two really in- 
telligent lads near me, who 
can take important messages 
without having them spelt out.” 

He turned to the Princess. 
“Good-bye, Your Highness— 
or rather, fortunately for us— 
au revoir. We shall meet, if 
you will be ready, at six to- 
morrow morning. Bellingham, 
I shall hold you personally 
responsible for the Princess’s 
comfort and safety. Good day.” 


It. 


As soon as they had gone 
Willis appeared. “Will you 
take the afternoon batch now, 
sir? ” he inquired. 

Hardy nodded, and Jim was 
admitted. His reception some- 
what disconcerted him. As he 


advanced to the table Hardy 
raised his head and stared at 
him—there was no other word 
for it. He noted with surprise 
that the Colonel’s eyes were 
not the hard grey he had some- 
how imagined they must be, 
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put a light blue, shining with 
an intense light. For several 


seconds the scrutiny continued. 
Then just as Montgomery was 
about to ask him what the devil 
he was staring at, he was dis- 
armed by a wholly delightful 
smile. 

“ Sit down, Mr Montgomery,”’ 
said Hardy, indicating a chair 
to the right of his table. “I 
have your application by me, 
but have not had an oppor- 
tunity of considering it.” 

He picked up a paper and 
glanced at it. 

“Fettes—scholar of King’s 
—captain of Cambridge Fif- 
teen — International — Lieuten- 
ant O.T.C., Sergeant Middle- 
sex Yeomanry—a fine useful 
record,” he commented. “ Did 
you take the Tripos? ” 

“Yes, sir, a second division 
in Classics.” 

“I take it, then, you have 
read Caesar? ” 

“Yes, sir, I know him fairly 
well.”’ 

“What struck you about the 
Gallic War ? ”’ 

“Well, sir, the three things 
that impressed me most about 
Oesar — speaking off-hand— 
were, first his clearness and 
directness, second his fairness, 
and thirdly his humour.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Hardy, 
with a pleased expression. 
“You noticed that, did you? ” 
He looked hard at Jim again, 
and noted with approval the 
splendid lines of his stalwart 
figure, his square jaw, his broad 
forehead, and his honest, 
steadfast, grey eyes. It was a 
face to like and trust. Hardy 
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felt drawn to him on the 
spot. 
“Well, Montgomery,” he 
said, “you seem to have all 
the makings of a good soldier ; 
but there are one or two other 
matters to be considered before 
you can become a Roughrider.”’ 

Now for it, thought Jim. 
Now comes the tug-of-war. Can 
I possibly pass the test ? 

“Service with us,’ Hardy 
continued, ‘“‘is not mere volun- 
teering. It is not even soldier- 
ing. It is crusading. We are 
all under a vow. You will be 
required to take it should you 
join us. That is why I pass 
every applicant myself. I must 
be certain about every man I 
command. You have only been 
in the country a few days, I 
see, but these few days must 
have shown to a man of your 
intelligence that the present 
situation—political and com- 
mercial—is impossible. Owing 
to communistic and seditious 
propaganda, existence has al- 
ready become intolerable for 
the British in the country 
districts, and it is rapidly be- 
coming so in Calcutta and in 
the other big centres. I say 
that that is not right. The 
British in India are the only 
factor which holds India to- 
gether. Without us the whole 
country would go to pieces. 
It is our job to go on holding 
it together—but we can’t do 
that unless we can stop the 
lawlessness which is now going 
on, and which is being actually 
fostered by the Government 
and by the highest courts in 
the land. 
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“On top of the chronic, 
social, and commercial war 
which is being levied upon us, 
the native army is preparing 
to mutiny. I have every reason 
to believe that this will come 
to a head in a few days. The 
Government has hitherto ig- 
nored all warnings, and is at 
the present moment even more 
scattered and helpless than it 
was when the Mutiny broke 
out a hundred years ago. 

“Montgomery !”—and_ the 
deep voice vibrated — “the 
time has come when the Empire 
must be saved by a few deter- 
mined men. The British aux- 
iliary corps in Calcutta, with 
the Roughriders at their head, 
have bound themselves to put 
a stop to this chaos, and to 
prevent the surrender of the 
Empire through the folly and 
cowardice of the unworthy Eng- 
lishmen who now govern us. 
We shall do it at all costs— 
even if we have to upset this 
Government and take matters 
into our own hands. We are 
all armed and thoroughly or- 
ganised, and we have every 
confidence in our ability to 
hold Bengal at least against 
all-comers. We may, of course, 
be wrong. We may be over- 
whelmed in this Presidency as 
we are only too likely to be 
overwhelmed in the north. But 

if we are, there are some of 
us who will not survive it. 
We have taken up arms never 
to lay them down until British 
supremacy has been restored, 
or until we are all scuppered. 
“Now perhaps you under- 
stand why I am giving you 
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fair warning before enrolling 
you in the corps which I com- 
mand. This is going to be no 
picnic. It will be a whole- 
time job from the moment you 
are sworn in. It will mean 
active service in a few weeks— 
possibly a few days, if not 
sooner. Nor will it be simple, 
straightforward active service, 
with a possible M.C. or D.8.0. 
at the end of it. It may lead 
us into political complications 
which may expose us—me cer- 
tainly—to the risk of being 
hanged by our own Govern- 
ment, even if we escape the 
bullets of the enemy. You 
have—I won’t say much to 
lose, because if the revolution 
succeeds, not a single Britisher 
will be left alive in India, and 
every penny we have saved or 
invested will be confiscated. 
But you have undoubtedly 
something to lose by joining 
us, and little or nothing to 
gain. You must remember 
that there is nothing our dear 
old stupid country hates like 
being saved unofficially from 
its own blunders. And there 
is no one that it hates like its 
self-appointed rescuers. So that 
those who are in this movement 
have the cheerful prospect of 
taking all the kicks and getting 
none of the ha’pence—that is, 
if all goes well. And if it does 
not go well, we shall meet our 
fate a little sooner than some 
of the others—that is all. 
“Now, Montgomery, what 
do you say to it? Are you & 
recruit for our forlorn hope ? ” 
“By God, sir!” exclaimed 
Jim, stirred to the depths and 
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pringing his fist down on the 
table, “ there’s nothing in the 
world like a forlorn hope ! ” 

“You are right, Montgomery ; 
and how have you found it 
out?” 

“Well, sir, it seems to me 
that the odds are very much 
what they were when Cam- 
bridge went out against the 
New Zealanders in 1954, not 
one of them under six two, 
and swift and rough in pro- 
portion. They had beaten 
every side that had met them, 
and the betting was two to one 
against us. And although we 
made sure we were for it, we 
took the field absolutely re- 
velling in the prospect of put- 
ting up at least the best fight 
an English team had given 
them. I don’t know whether 


_ you remember the game, sir, 


but we just beat them by two 
poin Res 

“ Prosit omen!” smiled 
Hardy, not unaffected by the 
boy’s enthusiasm. ‘“* Well, that 
is settled. Now let us get to 
business. I want you to under- 
stand that from the moment 
you take the oath—which is 
in an unusual form for reasons 
which I have partly explained 
to you—you are a whole-time 
soldier, under orders to which 
I demand implicit obedience. 
You will presently report your- 
self to Major Craster, the Ad- 
jutant, who will swear you in 
and put you through your 
paces. As I daresay you know, 
we have a machine-gun section 
and an aero section as well as 
our main body, which is light 
cavalry. Major Craster will 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXIL. 
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indicate the work which he 
thinks you should do; and 
afterwards I will post you to 
the section which I think you 
should join. You should get 
into uniform at once.” 

Jim waited, wondering if he 
should consider himself dis- 
missed. After a brief pause 
Hardy handed him a paper 
and said, “That is the oath 
which you will be called upon 
to take. Having taken it, 
you will be under the sternest 
mnilitary discipline for an in- 
definite period. But, while I 
and the officers under me will 
require implicit obedience from 
you, I want you to realise 
that this is a corps of gentle- 
men, and off the parade ground 
I should like you to regard me 
as a friend. As Henry V. 
expressed it on the eve of 
Agincourt, we are a band of 
brothers, and I hope and be- 
lieve that those of us who 
survive this gruelling—if any 
of us do—are going to be 
bound to each other for 
life.” 

Colonel Hardy now waited 
for Jim to read through the 
prescribed oath, which was as 
follows :— 


“On admission to the 
Company of Roughriders, I 
do hereby swear 

that I will devote my entire 
time and energies to the 
service of my country and 
the British Empire; that I 
will obey even to the death 
every order of my Command- 
ing Officer or of those set 
under him in authority ; that 
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I will never divulge any 
orders or information given 
to me without permission ; 
that I will at all times com- 
port myself as a Christian 
and a gentleman; and that 
I will remain under arms so 
long as I am physically and 
mentally fit, until peace and 
order have been definitely 
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re-established. So help me 
God.” 


Jim bowed gravely and 
handed back the paper. “I 
am ready to subscribe to that, 
sir,’ he said. 

“Very good,” said? Hardy. 
“You are admitted. Go and 
report yourself at once.” 


IV. 


At six o’clock next morning 
Colonel Hardy’s twelve-cylin- 
dered Wage-Price car drew up 
at the gates of Major Belling- 
ham’s comfortable house at 
Alipore. It contained Hardy 
himself, his second - in - com- 
mand, and an orderly, in addi- 
tion to his military chauffeur. 
Passing the outer sentry, who 
recognised them in the growing 
light and saluted, they walked 
up the drive and were chal- 
lenged by the sentry in the 
porch, where the light was dim. 
Bellingham gave the password, 
and they proceeded into the 
lighted hall. Here they were 
met by the Princess, her tall 
figure still clad in nurse’s dress. 
She smiled graciously as the 
two officers saluted. 

“T have slept beautifully,” 
she said in answer to their 
inquiries, “ and am quite ready 
for my return journey.” 

“Then, Princess, if you have 
had your chota hazri, you and 
Major Bellingham had better 
start,” said Hardy. “You 
should be at Chandernagore in 
little more than an hour from 
now.” 

“T am only waiting for your 


9? 


message,” she replied, as they 
moved to the car at the gate. 

“Tt is this, Princess. The 
Sultan himself and the Princes 
who are acting with him should 
hold themselves in readiness 
to move on Delhi as soon as 
definite news of the outbreak 
reaches him. Allowing for pos- 
sible delays and difficulties, 
they should concentrate in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi in a 
week from the day of mobilisa- 
tion. They should attach them- 
selves to any British force 
which may still be in being at 
or near Delhi, and should act 
in concert with it. Your 
brother and I will remain im 
communication with each other 
by wireless code, so that each 
can come to the help of the 
other if need arises or develop- 
ments will allow. Tell him 
again that my first duty is to 
Calcutta, for the loss of Cal- 
cutta means the loss of India. 
Have you got that? ” 

“I think so,” Roshanara 
replied. “Bayard and the 
loyal Princes must be before 
Delhi within a week of the 
outbreak, and must co-operate 
with the British forces there, 
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if there are any. You will 
help him if you can, and he 
is to help you if he can. Cal- 
cutta is your first care.” 

“ Packed into half my word- 
age,” he commented with a 
pleased smile, as he helped her 
into the car. “There is only 
one more point, and it is per- 
haps the most important. The 
mine may explode several days 
before the appointed time. 
Don’t forget that on any ac- 
count. Now, Bellingham, it is 
time to start. Good-bye, Prin- 
cess, and God bless you! ” 

He saluted as the car moved 
away. Hardly had Belling- 
ham’s hand dropped from his 
salute than Roshanara spoke. 

“Couldn’t we have taken 
Colonel Hardy back to head- 
quarters ? ’’ she asked. 

“He will go back in my car, 
Your Highness,” was the reply. 
“We must make straight for 
the Cossipore bridge.” 

They sped through the awak- 
ening streets to the Hooghly 
River, crossed it by one of the 
finest cantilever bridges in the 
world, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour were flying along 
the Grand Trunk Road, past 
Lillooah and Bally, where a 
fine railway bridge again spans 
the Hooghly ; past Serampore 
with its college and its early 
Danish settlement ; past Ban- 
del with its ancient church, on, 
on, past paddy-fields, tanks, 
palm - trees innumerable and 
densely populated villages until, 
in fifty minutes or so, they 
found themselves on the out- 
skirts of the French town of 
Chandernagore. 

Chandernagore is the second 
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largest of the French posses- 
sions in India. The settlement 
runs along the banks of the 
Hooghly for three or four miles, 
and extends inland about half 
a mile. The town of Chander- 
nagore itself is a sleepy little 
place which just misses being 
picturesque, and its chief im- 
portance lies in the jute mills 
—British owned—which have 
been set up just outside the 
town limits, so as to be free 
of British factory laws. It is 
entirely surrounded by British 
territory, and used to be regu- 
larly annexed whenever there 
was trouble between England 
and France, and as regularly 
handed back at the end of 
hostilities. It is an Alsatia 
for British debtors, who from 
its sanctuary can defy their 
creditors so long as they remain 
in Chandernagore. Its Gover- 
nor receives the salary of a 
poorly paid assistant in a British 
firm, its garrison consists of a 
corporal’s guard, which is re- 
ported to exchange uniforms 
as often as the sentries are 
relieved. Its police force in 
1957 was not nearly sufficient 
to deal with the jute mill 
labour force. 

As the Wage-Price car neared 
Chandernagore the pace slack- 
ened, and Roshanara kept an 
anxious look-out for her plane. 

“Tt ought to be hereabouts,”’ 
she said, when they were about 
half a mile from the town. 
“Oh, Major Bellingham, what 
is that barrier for? ” pointing 
to arough bamboo fence stretch- 
ing right across the road almost 
immediately ahead of them. 

Approaching the barrier, they 
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noticed that it was held by a 
small force of British armed 
(native) police. As the car 
halted, a Bengali inspector came 
up to it and saluted. 

“Good morning, inspector,” 
said Bellingham, returning the 
salute. ‘‘ What is the trouble, 
and why are you holding up 
the Grand Trunk Road ? ” 

The inspector, like most offi- 
cers of his class and grade, spoke 
excellent English. 

“There has been a serious 
disturbance in French territory, 
sir,” he replied. ‘The mill 
hands at Brindaban mill broke 
out last evening, attacked and 
totally destroyed an aeroplane 
which had come down in the 
neighbourhood of the mill, and 
killed two men who were guard- 
ing it.” 

“ Killed them!” exclaimed 
Roshanara, turning pale. ‘ Oh, 
surely they haven’t done that ?”’ 

“‘ Hither killed them, madam, 
or left them for dead,” said 
the inspector. ‘“‘ But the vic- 
tims have been removed to 
Chandernagore hospital, and I 
did not see them myself.” 

“But,” asked Bellingham, 
“what has this outbreak got 


~ to do with the British military 


police, and why are you hold- 
ing the road ? ” 

“The reason is, sir, that the 
French authorities are afraid 
of the mill hands. The force 
at their own disposal is in- 
adequate, and they informed 
us last night that they might 
have to call upon us for assist- 
ance. They are reluctant to 
do so if they can avoid it, and 
in the meantime they have 
pacified the mill mob. But 
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our Inspector- General hag 
thought it well to close the 
main approaches to the town, 
and I am under orders to pre- 
vent anybody from entering 
French territory by the Grand 
Trunk Road.” 

“But not by some other 
road? ’’ asked the Princess, 
who was obviously finding it 
difficult to restrain her emotion, 
“Major Bellingham, we must 
get into Chandernagore some- 
how, and find out what has 
happened to Mozaffur and Ayam 
Khan.” 

Out came the inspector's 
note-book. ‘‘The plane was 
yours, was it, madam?” he 
inquired smoothly. ‘ Will you 
kindly give me your name and 
address and any other particu- 
lars in your power ? ” 

* Another time, inspector,” 
broke in Bellingham. “At 
present we cannot wait. We 
must get to Chandernagore by 
another road. The plane 
doesn’t belong to this lady, 
but was awaiting urgent orders 
from me. The matter is very 
important, and I cannot wait 
to explain. I am Major Belling- 
ham of the Roughriders. Come 
along, Your—Sister Rosamund. 
We have no time to lose.” 

The inspector saluted and 
did not attempt to pursue his 
inquiries, as the car was backed 
away from the barrier and 
turned. It was easy enough 
to discover another, although 
@ narrower, road into Chander- 
nagore, but they found it 4 
more difficult matter to enter 
the town. Every road leading 
into it had been barricaded, 
and from the other side of the 
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parrier which confronted them 
as they reached its first line 
of houses, a scared Bengali 
police officer gazed at them 
apprehensively. Unlike the 
British inspector, he spoke 
hardly any English. It ap- 
peared, however, from what he 
was able to tell them, that the 
authorities in Chandernagore 
were living in hourly expecta- 
tion of an attack from several 
thousand mill hands; and as 
the total police and military 
force at the disposal of the 
Governor numbered less than a 
hundred, they could only barri- 
cade the entrances and pray 
for a favourable result. 

Such being the situation from 
his point of view, he, the 
police officer, was naturally 
reluctant to break down his 
barrier in order to let the car 
pass. Major Bellingham, how- 
ever, succeeded eventually in 
overcoming both his fears and 
his scruples, and the barrier 
was partially demolished to 
afford them a passage. 

Another two minutes brought 
them to the Residency, a long, 
low, E-shaped building on the 
pleasant esplanade which fronts 
the river. Here, after some 
delay, a young and harassed 
Secretary, who introduced him- 
self as M. Leblanc, received 
them. He had obviously just 
got up, after spending the night 
in his clothes, and was un- 
shaven and dishevelled. For- 
tunately, however, he spoke 
English with tolerable fluency. 

In reply to Major Belling- 
ham, he was launching into an 
account of the mill emeute 
when Roshanara cut him short. 
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“Tell me, M. Leblanc,” she 
broke in, “what has happened 
to my two poor servants ? 
Are they still alive? ” 

“Madam is, then, the owner 
of the burned aeroplane? ” 
asked the Secretary suavely. 
“We have been anxious to 
find the owner, as there was 
nothing to indicate it on the 
remains of the plane, or on 
the persons of the two men who 
were in charge of it.” 

“T am the Princess Rosha- 
nara of Jehanabad,” she re- 
plied. “I was flying to Cal- 
cutta, but was forced to land 
near here. The two men in 
charge of the machine were 
servants of my brother, the 
Sultan. What has - happened 
to them ? ” 

The Secretary bowed. “I 
regret to inform Your High- 
ness,” he said, “that one of 
them, apparently a personal 
servant or bearer from his 
dress, has succumbed to his 
injuries. The other, who seems 
to be a flying officer, is still 
alive but is unconscious. It is 
doubtful whether he will re- 
cover. The wonder is that he 
is still alive after the ferocious 
handling he received.” 

The Princess turned away 
her face to hide her emotion. 
Bellingham intervened, asking 
for a full account of the incident. 

““ These mill people have been 
giving us a lot of trouble,” said 
the Secretary. “You are 
doubtless aware of the propa- 
ganda which has been going 
on in British territory, and 
naturally it has been no re- 
specter of frontiers. Arms have 
been recently smuggled into 
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the mills, and the lives of the 
European manager and his 
assistants have become less 
safe than they were before— 
which is saying a good deal. 
Last evening the entire labour 
force of the Brindaban mill 
were greatly excited by the 
landing of Your Highness’ 
plane near their mill. The 
rumour went round that it 
was an attempt on the part 
of the British authorities to 
seize their arms, and a lot of 
them rushed out to see it, and 
hustled the two men in charge. 
The flying officer refused to 
answer any questions—which, 
of course, increased their sus- 
picions,—and eventually drew 
his revolver upon them. 

“Just what dear old hasty 
Ayam Khan would do,” mur- 
mured the Princess. 

“They then rushed the 
plane,” continued the Secre- 
tary. “Two of them were 
shot down, but Your Highness’ 
servants were overpowered, the 
plane was wrecked, and the 
two unfortunate men were bat- 
tered almost to pieces. One 
man died on the spot, the other 
is in hospital here. The mob 
retreated when our police ap- 
peared on the scene, which was 
fortunate, as our force is far 
too small to cope with such 
an outbreak. But, as you 
know, they do not settle down 
easily after they have tasted 
blood; and we have been 


obliged to block all the ap- 
proaches to the town, for if they 
attack it in force we shall have 
the utmost difficulty in keeping 
them out.” 

“I must see the wounded 
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this time had recovered herself, 

“TI will escort Your High. 
ness to the hospital myself,” 
said the official, with ready 
politeness. 

The town of Chandernagore 
is about the size of the average 
English village, and in a very 
few minutes the Wage-Price 
car had deposited the party 
at the long, one-storied, white- 
washed building which did duty 
for its general hospital. There 
were one or two private rooms, 
but at the first glance it looked 
as though the entire hospital 
consisted of one public ward; 
and there lay Ayam Khan, 
deathly still, and so swathed 
in bandages that Roshanara 
found it difficult to identify 
him. 

She bent low over his bed 
and called the wounded man 
by name in tones which made 
Bellingham almost envious. 
There was no response, and 
the Anglo-Indian surgeon who 
had received them shook his 
head. 

“He is quite unconscious, 
madam,” he said. “ He is not 
likely to recover consciousness 
for days—if ever.” 

Roshanara touched the silent 
figure tenderly. ‘You will 
keep me informed of his pro- 
gress, please,’ she said, and 
took out a large sum of money 
in currency notes from a bag 
she was carrying. “Please 
send a wireless message t0 
Jehanabad every day, and use 
the balance for the benefit of 
the hospital.”’ 

The surgeon bowed. The 
party returned to the car, and 
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man,’’ said Roshanara, who by 
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carried M. Leblanc back to the 
Residency. He pressed them 
to stay to déjeuner, assuring 
them that Monsieur l,Adminis- 
trateur would be charmed to 
meet them. The Princess, 
speaking both for herself and 
the entirely acquiescent Bell- 
ingham, declined. 

“Some time later, monsieur,”’ 
she said, “I shall hope to 
return and thank you for all 
your care of my poor men; 
but now urgent business calls 
me back to Calcutta.” 

There was no difficulty about 
passing the town barricade on 
the return journey, and they 
motored rapidly back to the 
Grand Trunk Road, rejoining 
it at a point nearer to Calcutta 
than the barrier thrown across 
it by the Bengal armed police. 
Speeding towards Calcutta they 
encountered a further rein- 
forcement of the armed police 
which was obviously on its 


' way to the barrier. Very smart 


and efficient did the little 
Gurkhas composing it look, in 
their slouch hats, khaki tunics 
with full bandoliers, bare, sturdy 
knees, and legs swathed in 
putties. They were marching 
at ease, their deadly kukris 
worn as side-arms, and their 
rifles slung over their shoulders 
muzzle foremost, as Indian 
troops love to carry them. 
“Major Bellingham,” said 
Roshanara, rousing herself from 
a reverie as they rushed through 
Serampore, “‘ where are we go- 
ing now? And what am I 


going to do? ” 
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* We are returning naturally 
to my house,” answered Bell- 
ingham. ‘And what Your 
Highness does will depend 
largely upon the arrangements 
we may be able to make about 
another plane. But at the very 
earliest you cannot start for 
Jehanabad before to-morrow ; 
and it will therefore be neces- 
sary for you to spend another 
night in Caleutta—if you 
will so far honour my poor 
house.”’ 

“Tt is the very opposite of 
a poor house,” she retorted ; 
and glancing at her he won- 
dered whether she were smiling 
through her tears. There was 
& pause. 

“Yes, I suppose you are 
right,” she said. ‘“ But it in- 
creases the risk of complica- 
tions—if the Calcutta authori- 
ties get to know that I am here, 
and that it is my plane which 
has been destroyed.” 

“We run these risks every 
day of our lives,” Bellingham 
answered her. “One more or 
less won’t matter—and if it 


did——”’_ He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Poor Colonel Hardy,” 
sighed the Princess. ‘It will 


be a dreadful shock to him. 
He was getting rid of me so 
quickly and easily this morning 
—and now [I am back on his 
hands like the proverbial bad 
s ? 


““T shouldn’t waste any pity 
on the Colonel, Your High- 
ness,” was the dry answer. 
“* He rises to every occasion.” 
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At twelve o’clock that day 
Roshanara, having returned to 
Major Bellingham’s house, wire- 
lessed to her brother in code 
telling him what had hap- 
pened. She had changed her 
nurse’s uniform for one of her 
ordinary dresses, and was await- 
ing the khansamah’s summons 
to a late breakfast, when she 
was called up on the telephone. 

“Ts that Princess Rosha- 
nara? Hardy speaking. I am 
distressed to hear of the catas- 
trophe at Chandernagore——” 

“TI thought you would be,” 
replied Roshanara. 

“TI have been wondering 
what would be the best plan 
for you. I don’t think we can 
ask you to spend another night 
alone at Alipore. Besides, there 
is now no point in trying to 
preserve your incognito. From 
what Bellingham tells me, it 
is obvious that the French 
authorities will already have 
wirelessed your identity to Cal- 
cutta, and the police are prob- 
ably already looking out for 
you.” 

“Will that lead to compli- 
cations ? ”’ asked Roshanara in 
rather a troubled voice. 

“Not really, Princess, but 
your admitted connection with 
the wrecked aeroplane will un- 
doubtedly call for some ex- 
planation. So I have taken 
the bull by the horns and have 
given your address to Govern- 
ment House. I understand 
that an A.D.C. is already on 
his way to you to escort you 
there as a guest.” 
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“Colonel Hardy!” she ex- 
claimed, “surely Government 
House is the last place I 
should go to just now. You 
are sending me right into 
the enemy’s camp. And what 
am I to say about the aero- 
plane ? ” 

“I must leave that to your 
woman’s wit, Princess,” came 
his answer, “and for the rest 
it may not be a bad thing for 
us to have a friend in the 
enemy’s camp. Another thing 
—Lady Bowles is a very dif- 
ferent proposition from her 
husband, and I doubt whether 
she believes in playing with 
fire. I feel sure you will find her 
a kindred spirit. Good-bye. I 
trust we may meet again 
soon.” 

“I hope so—but when?” 
said Roshanara to herself, re- 
placing the receiver with a 
slight frown. She was some- 
what piqued at this summary 
method of disposing of her, 
and perhaps a little disap- 
pointed that Hardy had not 
found time to come himself 
to see her. Then she told 
herself that he had far too 
many other things to think 
about, and commended him 
for his boldness in sending her 
to Government House—the last 
place where anyone would ex- 
pect to find a person who was 
in league with an anti-Govern- 
ment organisation. She also 
felt flattered by his suggestion 
that she could be of service 
to the movement. Lastly, she 


bethought herself of what she 
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should say when questioned 
as to the reasons for her flying 
visit to Calcutta. 

By the time the A.D.O. 
arrived she had decided that 
Hardy had acted in every 


way for the best, and that 
Fate or Providence had cast 
her for a part in the coming 
drama which promised to be 
full of interest, and possibly of 
importance. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


I. 


In little more than an hour 
from his dismissal by Colonel 
Hardy, Jim Montgomery had 
been sworn in, put into uni- 
form, posted temporarily to 
the cavalry section of the 
Roughriders, and had passed 
his riding school test. The 
next day he drilled, and on 
Wednesday he was to have 
been mounted, but no remounts 
had arrived, and he was dis- 
missed for the day. Finding 
himself at a ‘loose end’ in 
the afternoon, he suddenly be- 
thought himself of the much- 
advertised meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council—a meeting the 
chief object of which, he had 
been told, was to demand that 
the Roughriders and all the 
other European corps should 
be disbanded and disarmed. 
If he had been older—if he had 
had a few more days under 
Roughrider discipline,—it would 
probably never have occurred 
to him that it would be in- 
teresting to assist at the ob- 
sequies of his own corps. But 
he was both young and new 
to the country ; and he thought 
he could kill two birds with 
one stone : while away an aifter- 
noon that threatened to be 
boring, and acquaint himself 


at first-hand with the Bengali 
politicians who were at war 
with the British Empire in 
India. 

As it happened, his visit to 
the Legislative Council had 
important results, not only per- 
sonal, but political. This will 
appear from his own narrative, 
written a year or two after the 
Mutiny, which is now given, 
together with his partly naive 
and partly shrewd comments 
on the situation. 

To suppose [he writes} that 
all these military preparations 
could go on without exciting 
attention would have been opti- 
mistic. Neither Hardy, nor, 
indeed, any of us were under 
any illusion as to that. Cal- 
cutta had become a vast camp. 
The maidan was dotted all 
over with tents. From morning 
till night the various corps of 
volunteers were exercised upon 
it—not, a8 in ordinary times, 
in the morning only. More 
than half the Englishmen (and 
Scotsmen) in the city had gone 
permanently into khaki. They 
had, of course, an excellent 
excuse. There was nothing else 
for them to do; business was 
practically at a standstill. 

It need hardly be said that 
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the Governor of Bengal and 
his satellites, together with the 
loud-voiced Bengali politicians 
who dominated the legislative 
body and aspired to rule 
the country, looked on these 
demonstrations with anything 
but friendly eyes. They felt 
instinctively that these armed 
Britons meant business; that 
the scheme for handing over 
India to the Indians was likely 
to be more complicated than 
they hoped it might be. The 
perfect good-nature and dis- 
cipline of the merchants and 
shop assistants in uniform dis- 
concerted them; they had no 
excuse for interfering. 

But they did what they 
could. His Excellency asked 
General Stewart, in command 
of the Presidency, what he 
thought of all this drilling. 

“T think it’s a damned fine 
thing, sir,” the warrior replied. 
“TI only wish they had started 
it a year ago. However, better 
late than never.” 

‘* But is it necessary ? ” asked 
the Governor. 

** Of course it is—never more 
so than now, when the Indian 
has been so pampered that he 
has lost all sense of proportion. 
Besides, it is good for all these 
young fellows—keeps ’em out 
of mischief.” 

“I only hope it does,” said 
His Excellency to himself. The 
General’s retort had, however, 
shown him that no help was 
to be obtained from that source, 
and he hesitated to take any 
action on his own initiative ; 
he feared it might lead to an 
explosion, and this he assuredly 
did not want. 
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The politicians were less dis- 
creet. They were playing for 
bigger stakes than the Governor 
knew. They had seen British 
authority and prestige dwindle 
almost to vanishing point—the 
garrison in the Fort reduced to 
three companies... They had 
seen the British ousted from 
one official preserve after an- 
other, and practically driven 
from the smaller towns and 
the country districts. They 
had seen the railways, the 
posts and telegraphs and other 
utilities pass into Indian hands, 
with hardly a protest, and they 
knew of-a widespread con- 
spiracy which could hardly fail 
to complete the ruin of British 
authority. When that took 
place they saw themselves mas- 
ters of Bengal: how long the 
Gurkhas and the other fighting 
races would permit them to 
remain masters did not trouble 
them. Their short-sighted out- 
look did not reach beyond the 
discomfiture of the British. 

They grew more and more 
restive as the time planned 
for the revolt drew nearer. So 
far as Calcutta was concerned, 
the fact of a large armed force 
of Britons, perfectly good- 
natured but obviously meaning 
business, was a serious obstacle 
to their plans, and they accord- 
ingly set to work in their own 
way to procure their disband- 
ment. 

Their first step was to ap- 
proach the Governor, who, from 
motives parallel to but not 
quite so deep as their own, was 
no less anxious to head off 
John Hardy and his associates. 
Finding that His Excellency 
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had already sounded General 
Stewart unsuccessfully as to 
the feasibility of stopping all 
nilitary preparations, they fell 
pack upon a still more con- 
yenient method of putting pres- 
sure upon the Government— 
the Bengal Legislature. 

The Bengal Legislature at 
that time consisted of two 
bodies—the Council and the 
Chamber of Representatives. 
The Council was a small body 
of twenty-four elder statesmen 
mainly representing the land- 
holding interests; while the 
Chamber consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty members, who, 
with the exception of a dozen 
Europeans, were elected on a 
popular franchise, and were 
ready to do anything to em- 
barrass or destroy the British 
Government. They had already 


in large measure succeeded, 
were full of confidence, not to 
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say insolence, and underrated in 
an absurd manner the difficul- 
ties to be overcome if the hated 
British were to be overthrown. 

I found out afterwards that 
these politicians represented 
nobody but themselves. There 
were hundreds of thousands of 
perfectly loyal contented Ben- 
galis who preferred the British 
‘yoke ’ to any other, and were 
specially afraid of coming under 
the unfettered rule of their 
own countrymen! Why, then, 
did they allow the politicians 
to vilify the British and in- 
trigue against them? Because 
they were afraid to oppose 
them! That, as a matter of 
fact, is the trouble with most 
people. The man who shouts 
loud enough will always obtain 
a hearing, and if he utters 
threats, a surprising number of 
people will follow him—especi- 
ally in Bengal. 


i. 


The debate in the Bengal 
Chamber of Representatives 
had tremendous repercussions. 
It forced Hardy’s hand and 
hastened the general catas- 
trophe. It is Gilbertian as 
one looks back and thinks 
what vital consequences flowed 
from the resolution which was 
carried on the 5th November 
1957—-significant date !—and 
from the flatulent efforts of 
the spectacled orators who rose 
one after another to denounce 
‘the. military menace’ which 
had sprung up on the Calcutta 
maidan. But I must not 
anticipate. 


Having nothing better to do 
that afternoon I thought I 
should like to hear the debate. 
It would also be a good oppor- 
tunity to study at close quarters 
the men who aspired to pull 
down the Empire in Bengal. 
Accordingly I took a bus down 
to the fine legislative building 
standing between the old Town 
Hall and the Eden Gardens. 
There was an immense crowd 
of Bengalis, all of them young, 
and most of them students, I 
imagine. They clustered round 
the entrance and thronged the 
steps of the legislative building, 
cheering their favourites as 
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they arrived, and looking in 
their flowing white robes rather 
like the crowds of Roman 
citizens in ‘Julius Ossar ’— 
except that the Romans did 
not carry umbrellas. I was 
apparently the only Britisher 
in the crowd—certainly the 
only man in khaki. 

Naturally I was rather a 
conspicuous object, and every- 
body eyed me with the utmost 
disfavour. I even caught such 
remarks as “foreign soldier,” 
“military spy,” and other 
compliments in English, inter- 
spersed with the sibilant Ben- 
gali which filled the air about 
me. I took no notice of these 
remarks, but pushed my way 
to the main entrance. Here I 
was stopped by a barrier, to 
say nothing of a sergeant of 
police—incidentally the only 
other European in sight. 

***Ere, you,” he said, without 
any ceremony, “wot are you 
doin’ ’ere, trooper? Got a 
ticket of admission ? ” 

“Tm afraid I haven’t,” said 
I, cursing my imbecility at 
not having thought of this 
obvious requirement, while 
some of the Bengalis around 
me set up a shout of laughter. 

“Well, then yer carn’t go 
in, that’s all,” retorted the 
sergeant, and added in a lower 
tone, ‘ An’ wot’s more, mate, 
I don’t think you're missin’ 
much either. I know I’d rather 
be watchin’ any old cricket 
match on the maidan.”’ 

“TI say, can’t I get in as a 
policeman or a special con- 
stable? ’’ I asked, feeling all 
the more desirous of forcing 
an entrance because the student 
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crowd around us was obviously 
gloating over my discomfiture, 

The sergeant shook his head. 
“Nothin’ doin’,” he replied, 
“Good arternoon, sir ’—this 
to an elderly Englishman in 
smart morning dress who now 
approached. I knew him well 
enough by sight—old Harrison, 
the senior partner in Bright & 
Co. ; but, of course, he did not 
know me from Adam. The 
policeman promptly stood aside 
to let him pass, and I concluded 
that he must be one of the half- 
dozen non-official English mem- 
bers of the Chamber. He 
glanced at me as he passed, 
and I saluted. 

“T’m exceedingly sorry to 
trouble you, sir,” said I, “ but 
I wonder whether you could 
admit me to hear the debate.” 

He stopped and threw at me 
a look of slight amusement. 

“A Roughrider in _ the 
Strangers’ Gallery, eh?” he 
remarked. ‘ Almost as good 
as Daniel and the lions. It’s 
a pity there aren’t a few more 
of you; we want a Pride’s 
Purge badly. As it happens, 
I have a card of admission on 
me, as the friend who wanted 
it can’t come. What’s your 
name ? ” 

“ James Montgomery, sir.” 

“Not the Cambridge Blue 
and Rugger International ? ” 

“ That is so.” 

“My dear fellow, delighted 
to oblige you. And a deuced 
useful recruit for the Rough- 
riders. Here is your card. I 
don’t suppose you can make 
out my fist, but my name is 
Harrison—W alter Harrison, one 
of the small and hopeless Eng- 
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lish minority in the Chamber 
who are going to be smothered 
this afternoon, first by Baboo 
eloquence, and next when the 
question is put. That will be 
all right, sergeant. Good after- 
noon, Mr—that is to say, 
Trooper Montgomery.” 

So I sailed in triumphantly, 
not without a backward glance 
at the crowd that had been 
jeering at me. I mounted the 

t staircase and found my 
way to the Strangers’ Gallery, 
in which my khaki uniform 
created a sensation. I was 
indeed the only military person 
in the Gallery, which was held 
in great strength by Bengalis, 
male and female, with a sprink- 
ling of Europeans well past 
middle life. In the President’s 
Gallery were two distinguished- 
looking women, attended by a 
fellow in uniform who was 
obviously an A.D.C. The elder 
of the two ladies I rightly 
conjectured to be Lady Bowles, 
the wife of the Governor. The 
younger one—a strikingly beau- 
tiful Indian—I couldn’t place 
at first, although I knew I had 
seen her before. At last I 
remembered! She was the 
handsome nurse who had come 
out of Colonel Hardy’s room 
while I was waiting for my 
interview. I felt certain then 
that she was somebody by the 
way she walked and held her 
head. Now, in her semi-Indian 
dress, she looked a Zenobia. 
Who she was I didn’t discover 
till afterwards—indeed, after 
She had helped to save my 
life—the Princess Roshanara 
of Jehanabad. 

I looked down into the Cham- 
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ber, which presented the usual 
semicircle of desks and seats 
ranged round the President’s 
platform. More than a hun- 
dred members were present— 
there was, in fact, as full an 
attendance as had been known. 
The Swarajists were in an over- 
whelming majority, and they 
were all arrayed in the white 
flowing robes which represent 
the national costume of Bengal. 
Many of them were lawyers 
who, in the ordinary course of 
their business, would wear coat 
and trousers; but here in the 
Chamber they were pure 
patriots, to whom the foreign 
garb was taboo. 

I confess that for the most 
part I did not like their faces 
—nearly all very dark, fat, and 
unpleasant-looking. Here and 
there was a keen intellectual 
profile, but the majority of the 
Swarajist representatives were 
unlovely creatures, with rau- 
cous voices, eyes that stared 
through thick gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and obese flabby phy- 
sique. 

In a corner to the left of the 
President sat the small group 
of non-official English members, 
one or two of whom were 
young, the rest middle-aged. 
They sat silent; the others 
were chattering in English and 
in the vernacular. 

Suddenly there was a hush. 
An official approached from 
behind the chair and called 
out, ‘‘The Honourable the 
President.”” In came three 
native servants — chobdars, I 
afterwards learned to call them 


® —carrying staves and dressed 


in bright scarlet and gold. 
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Following them a stout figure 
—the Rajah of Bhowanipore— 
enveloped in a black gown, 
with knee-breeches and full- 
bottomed wig complete. The 
Rajah was a man about forty- 
five years of age, with a stolid 
good-humoured face which was 
not without a certain decision. 

We all stood up as the Presi- 
dent sank into the chair. After 
a little preliminary skirmishing 
a fat Swarajist—Baboo Pashu- 
pati Sanyal—rose to introduce 
the question of the day. 

“Mr President, sar,’ he said, 
“I beg to ask Honble senior 
member of Government (he 
said ‘Gauverment ’) a question 
of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, have 
any steps been taken or will 
any steps be taken to check the 
movements of armed European 
volunteers on the maidan ? ” 

This question brought up the 
Hon. Mr Beverley, senior mem- 
ber of the Government, a tall 
thin man with an aquiline nose, 
and a tired and cynical smile. 
Except for the Governor him- 
self, he was the only English 
member of the Government, 
the other two members of 
Council being Bengalis. He 
was believed to hate his present 
job, and to be counting the 
days until he could gracefully 
resign. <A really strong man 
would have done so long ere 
this. Meanwhile he concealed 
his chagrin under a bland 
manner and a cynical smile. 

“The answer, sir,” he said, 
‘is in the negative.” 

Up sprang Pashupati Baboo, 


“Then, sir,” cried he, “] 
demand suspension of ordinary 
rules of business in order that 
this Chamber may express its 
views upon this gross outrage 
upon public propriety and civil 
libert ? 

** Order, order,”’ the President 
intervened. ‘“‘ No honourable 
member is entitled to demand 
suspension of the rules. It is 
solely within the competence 
of the President. I may say 
that I am not prepared to con- 
sider the question of suspending 
them unless I am asked to by 
the representative of the Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

Up rose the Honourable Mr 
Beverley. ‘“‘Let me say at 
once, sir,” said he, “that the 
Government have no objection 
whatever to the ventilation of 
this matter, and I beg to move 
the suspension of the rules.” 

Motion put and carried, after 
which Mr Pashupati Sanyal 
got his innings. He rose to 
move :— 

“That this Chamber views 
with the utmost apprehension 
the warlike attitude of a cer- 
tain section of the European 
community ; that the arming 
and drilling of thousands of 
Englishmen in the heart of 
Calcutta is a menace to the 
law, order, and peace of the 
city; and that this Chamber 
calls upon the Government of 
Bengal to intervene and to 
put a stop to these practices.” 

The whole thing was a ‘put- 
up job’ (this came to light 
later) between the Government, 
the President, and the Swara- 
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tents and purposes an elabor- 
ately staged farce. Everything 
had been arranged; Beverley 
had the terms of Pashupati 
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Baboo’s resolution in his pocket, 
and had been ordered by His 
Excellency to give him an 
opportunity of moving it. 


IT. 


Nothing had struck me more 
in Calcutta than the fluency 
of the average Bengali in ex- 
pressing himself in English. 
His accent was generally clipped, 
but he was never at a loss for 
a word, and his idiom was 
usually unexceptionable. In 
his business and public func- 
tions and also in his games, he 
seemed to think in English. 
Even now, after I had been 
several weeks in the country, 
I couldn’t get over the wonder 
of this Bengali Parliament con- 
ducting its debates entirely in 
a foreign tongue, presided over 
by a Speaker with a dark com- 
plexion and a full-bottomed 
wig. There seemed to be some- 
thing strained and exotic about 
the whole show; and as I 
looked on I seemed to realise 
the unreality and hollowness of 
the attempt to graft the most 
characteristic of British insti- 
tutions upon these Indian con- 


ditions. 


But Mr Pashupati Sanyal 
certainly made the most of his 
opportunity. He was a typical 
Bengali politician—fat, clean- 
shaven, with gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, a metallic voice which 
never seemed to tire, and a 
dramatic delivery. I couldn’t 
possibly reproduce his accent, 
which spoilt his most eloquent 
periods so far as I was con- 
cerned—and he really waxed 


quite eloquent,—but most of 
his hearers in the Chamber and 
in the gallery appeared not to 
notice this drawback, and 
cheered him madly, while the 
atmosphere of excitement 
mounted steadily, and the 
speaker himself became _half- 
intoxicated by it. 

The first point which he took 
was that the existence of a 
large and permanently armed 
force in a peaceful community 
in time of peace was bound to 
create excitement and unrest. 
Here was a body of 10,000 
Englishmen—a mild oratorical 
exaggeration !—who were sup- 
posed to be peaceful citizens, 
but had gone permanently into 
uniform and passed their whole 
time either in drilling on the 
maidan or in route-marching 
through the streets to the dis- 
organisation of the traffic and 
the terror of the peaceful in- 
habitants (cheers and cries of 
“Shame ”). What was the 
motive for these movements ? 
The Government had not made 
any demand for additional 
European troops. This sudden 
accession of martial zeal on 
the part of the European com- 
munity could only be described 
as @ lawless attempt to overawe 
both the Government and the 
people. These military bodies 
were public enemies (loud 
cheers), and could not be toler- 
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ated by any civilised com- 
munity. It was understood 
that the Government was help- 
less in the matter; it seemed 
to be helpless in a great many 
matters (laughter), but if the 
Government did not feel able 
to put a stop to the nuisance, 
if not menace, the citizens 
themselves must take the neces- 
sary steps to end it (tremend- 
ous cheers). 

I am giving a very brief 
summary of Pashupati Baboo’s 
remarks. He spoke for a good 
half-hour, working himself and 
his audience up to a pitch of 
wild excitement, and when he 
got to the point of declaring 
that the citizens themselves 
must end the drilling, he wisely 
sat down amidst a hurricane 
of applause without commit- 
ting himself in any way to a 
modus operandi. 

The resolution was seconded 
by another stout exponent of 
Swaraj, in a speech very similar 
in texture, although it had 
gleams of humour. For ex- 
ample, the speaker took special 
exception to the route marches 
of the Caledonians and to their 
bagpipes. 

“TI have heard these dreadful 
instruments myself,” he said 
feelingly, “‘and the impression 
created in our neighbourhood 
was that all the devils in hell 
had broken loose.” 

If a Caledonian ‘Jock’ had 
been occupying my seat in the 
gallery, I imagine hell might 
have broken loose again ! 

It was a one-sided debate. 
Swarajist after Swarajist got 
up and declaimed against “‘ this - 
monstrous military tyranny,” 
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this “reign of terror carried 
on in defiance of the Govern- 
ment,” this “insolent parade 
of racial aggressiveness.” [| 
heard all the old clichés: “the 
boasted palladium of liberty,” 
** this so-called Empire on which 
the sun never sets,” “the 
brightest jewel in the British 
Crown,” ‘India’s Magna 
Charta ’’—that is to say, Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 
1858. Speaker after speaker 
arose and denounced the Rough- 
riders, the Caledonians, the 
Fencibles, &c., and demanded 
their disbandment. I got tired 
of the spate of oratory, but 
the Chamber enjoyed it like 
anything, and cheered raptur- 
ously, especially when threats 
were used, and the vaguer the 
threats the louder the cheers. 
At first I had wondered why 
none of the Europeans in the 
Chamber got up to speak, but 
as the debate proceeded I 
thought I had fathomed the 
reason—the tiny group of white 
men was hopelessly outnum- 
bered, and to attempt to gain 
a hearing in that demented 
atmosphere would be like ad- 
dressing the wild sea waves. 
There was, in point of fact, 
another reason, and that was 
that your average Britisher is 
tongue-tied. But after half a 
dozen speeches from the Swara- 
jist representatives, a non-offi- 
cial Englishman—or rather 4 
Scot—did rise to his feet. He 
was a bald-headed, rather com- 
monplace little man with a 
Dundee accent — Douglas, I 
learned, was his name,—but he 
spoke very much to the point. 
“T do not suppose anything 
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Iean say will affect the result 

of this debate,” he said. 

“Nevertheless I take it upon 

myself to put on record why 

the British community is mak- 

ing these so-called warlike pre- 
tions. 

“We are acting—as we al- 
ways have acted ever since the 
British came to India—solely 
in self-defence. Our interests 
are not merely threatened, but 
have been partly destroyed. 
Our lives and our liberties have 
become unsafe. Our women 
cannot go into the streets with- 
out being grossly insulted.” 

“No, no,” came from a 
number of Swarajist throats. 
The Chamber was filled with 
yells and murmurs, and the 
President called for order. The 
speaker’s eyes flashed and his 
homely figure, as he faced the 
opposition, took on a dignity 
through the force of honest 
indignation. He waited for 
silence, and then went on as 
though he had never been 
interrupted. 

“The Government has ceased 
to govern. This is a matter 
which concerns not merely us 
Europeans, but every Indian 
citizen of Bengal.” 

Loud opposition cheers. 

“We have accordingly found 
it useless to appeal to the in- 
stitution which should ordin- 
arily protect us. The Courts, 
from the High Court to the 
smallest subordinate magis- 
trate, are in the hands of our 
enemies——”’ 

“Mr President ! ” exclaimed 
the Swarajist leader, a tall, 
sleek barrister named Koilash 
Ghose, springing to his feet, 
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“is the hon. member in order 
in insulting the Judges of the 
High Court by impugning their 
impartiality?’ There were 
deafening cheers at this. 

“No, he is not,” came from 
the President. “I must ask 
the hon. member to withdraw 
that remark.” 

“TI withdraw, sir, of course,” 
said Douglas. “I was only 
setting forth the considerations 
which have forced us to take 
these precautionary measures. 
I have now stated them, and 
will presently sit down. But 
before I do so, there is one 
minor point I should like to 
raise. We Europeans are not 
the only people who have taken 
up arms. The party: opposite 
have organised the two bat- 
talions of the University Rifles. 
Are these battalions also to be 
disbanded ? ” 

Loud shouts of ‘‘ No, never ! ” 
from the Swarajists. 
“Why not?” 

Douglas. 

Pandemonium ensued. Half 
the Chamber rose and clam- 
oured. Through the din I 
caught phrases like ‘our na- 
tural guardians,” “our right 
to bear arms,” “this is our 
country,” before order was re- 
stored by the furious ringing of 
the President’s bell. 

“Tt comes to this, then,” 
pursued the speaker when order 
had been restored, ‘‘ the British 
are to be disarmed and dis- 
banded, while the Bengalis are 
to be specially privileged. All 
I can say is that we shall never 
agree to that.” 

As he sat down the Honour- 
able Mr Beverley arose. He 
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had clearly;.been drawn by 
the attack on the Government. 
The half-smile on his sallow 
face looked remarkably like a 
sneer, which seemed to become 
more pronounced as he stood 
waiting for the Swarajist cheers 
to die away. It was evident 
that the Swarajists were fairly 
confident as to the side which 
he would take. 

The debate, he said, had 
been interesting, but a trifle 
stereotyped. As usual, every- 
body had abused the Govern- 
ment. That, of course, was 
the Government’s main raison 
a@étre. In the present case, 
however, the complaints which 
had been made were ground- 
less. There was no law in- 
hibiting the European mercan- 
tile community from organising 
itself as it had done; on the 
contrary, all the corps referred 
to formed a part of the military 
forces of the country, and were 
actually subsidised by the Gov- 
ernment of India. (Loud cries 
of “‘Shame.”) The same ap- 
plied to the two University 
battalions, which were com- 
posed entirely of Bengali stu- 
dents, and there was nothing 
to prevent the Bengalis from 
organising themselves and form- 
ing other battalions, which 
would also be readily subsidised 
by the Central Government. 

Here Mr Beverley looked 
round with his smile, which 
was indistinguishable from a 
sneer, and which seemed to 
deepen at the dead silence that 
greeted his suggestion. 

“So far as the Government 
of Bengal are concerned,” he 
went on, “there has been no 
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overt occasion for interference, 
These bodies have been under 
a discipline which is almost 
perfect, and I am informed 
that the few isolated breaches 
of the peace that have o¢- 
curred have been drastically 
punished. There is therefore 
nothing in the ‘present situa- 
tion which would justify ow 
intervention. 

“But,” he looked round 
sneeringly again, and I could 
almost see the stiffening of the 
small European group, “the 
passing by this Chamber of the 
resolution now before it would 
modify the position consider- 
ably. What the Government 
would and does hesitate to do 
on its own initiative in the 
circumstances I have touched 
upon, it might conceivably feel 
it its duty to do should it find 
that the representatives of the 
people are largely opposed to 
the creation of a standing army 
in the city of Calcutta.” 

There was a deafening roar 
of applause from the Chamber. 
My friend, Mr Walter Harrison, 
flung his papers on the desk 
before him, and rose as if he 
intended to rush out. But the 
Englishman next him put his 
hand warningly upon his arm, 
and he stayed. The little 
British group in the Chamber 
were all very pale, and looking 
round I could see consternation 
upon the few English faces in 
the gallery. 

For at least three minutes 
the demonstration continued, 
while the President banged at 
his bell. Some Swarajists actu- 
ally mounted their chairs and 
shouted— 
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“Down with the British 
Cromwells ! Disarm the volun- 
teers!” 

Mr Beverley stood for a 
moment, waiting for the din 
to subside, with an absolutely 
unchanged expression; and 
then, as if he had suddenly 
realised that he had no more 
to say, sat down. A number 
of enthusiastic Swarajists rushed 
up to him, and one or two 
of them almost embraced 
him. 

When quiet was restored the 
Swarajist leader got up, and 
I felt instinctively that the 
debate was about to close. 
Mr Koilash Ghose, whom I 
had heard described as the 
“gnerowned King of Bengal,” 
was a tall fleshy lawyer of 
forty, who looked younger. His 
sleek black hair was brushed 
from the temples in English 
fashion, and a prominent nose, 
large protruding teeth, and a 
receding chin made him look 
tather like a rodent. Never- 
theless his forehead had a look 
of power, which was assisted 
by a mellow voice and a fault- 
less delivery. 

I am told he had two styles 
—the eloquent and the sardonic. 
I never heard him in eloquent 
vein, because I never heard 
him again, and on this occasion 
he chose the sardonic, largely, 
I imagine, because the other 
vein had been completely ex- 
hausted by previous speakers. 
He was rapturously cheered 
on rising, and it was clear that 
he held unbounded sway over 
his followers. It is natural, I 
suppose, that an excitable 
people like the Bengalis should 
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choose a cool, cynical person to 
lead them. He spoke without 
an accent, and I was told that 
he had been educated at St 
Paul’s and my own univer- 
sity, and was an authority on 
Shelley. 

Mr Ghose began by saying 
that when he entered the Cham- 
ber that afternoon, he was quite 
undecided as to whether he 
should vote for the resolution 
or against it. 

(There were roars of laughter 
at this pleasantry, even the 
Europeans joining in.) 

‘But,’ continued the speaker, 
‘after listening to the debate, 
I have come to the conclusion 
that I ought to vote for it 
(laughter and cheers). I grieve 
to say that that conclusion has 
not been influenced by the 
speeches of my hon. colleagues 
on this side of the House, 
eloquent as they were. I have 
reached it solely through listen- 
ing to the Hon. Mr Beverley 
and to Mr Douglas—the only 
two Englishmen who have 
spoken. 

“T will take the Hon. Mr 
Beverley’s speech first. What 
is it in effect but an 8.0.8. 
from himself and his colleagues ? 
As usual, the Government is 
up a tree; it is sitting on the 
fence; it is in itself unable to 
do anything or to take any 
steps. It has appealed to this 
Chamber to give it a lead. It 
has indicated that a resolution 
condemning these terroristic ele- 
ments in the British community 
will strengthen its hands to 
grapple with the evil. It has, 
in fact, appealed to us to come 
to its assistance. I am not 
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hard-hearted enough to turn 
a deaf ear to such an appeal, 
and I am _ confident that 
in this matter I speak for 
my honourable colleagues ” 
(cheers). 

Mr Ghose went on to say 
that he had listened also with 
profound sympathy to the 
speech of Mr Douglas on behalf 
of the European community. 
What was the purport of that 
speech? That the British citi- 
zens of Calcutta were—he was 
sure for the first time in their 
lives—in deadly fear of their 
Bengali fellow-citizens (loud and 
prolonged cheers from the 
Swarajists). 

“While our regret for that 
fear is only equalled by our 
surprise that it should have 
arisen,” he continued, ‘let me 
assure our British fellow-citizens 
that it is groundless. In order 
to prove our sincerity, we pro- 
pose to act upon the Hon. Mr 
Beverley’s hint and to take up 
arms ourselves, not for the 
purpose of fighting the British, 
but to enable us to take care 
of them. When they are dis- 
armed—as I presume they will 
be when the Government is 
backed by the authority of this 
Chamber to deal with them,— 
they will doubtless require some- 
one to protect them. We now 
propose to take that honour- 
able duty upon ourselves. We 

shall take care of them all 
right, never fear. Only give 
us a chance of returning the 
benefits which they have con- 
ferred on us for the past two 
centuries.” 
Ghose paused in order to 
give his followers a chance of 
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emphasising this sardonic w- 
dertaking. For a few seconds 
they seemed to be puzzled, but 
a glance at his face confirmed 
the sneering import of his 
words, and then the Chamber 
rocked with laughter and ap- 
plause. Mr Ghose was sup- 
posed to have surpassed him- 
self as a master of satirical 
innuendo; and when it wag 
realised that his object was 
to threaten the hated British 
with more or less savage re- 
prisals, the delight of the Swara- 
jists knew no bounds. They 
rose in their places to cheer 
their leader, and one of them 
shook his fist at the small 
group of English members, 
screaming out, ‘ Yes, you Eng- 
lish tyrants, your turn is com- 
ing ! > 

Ghose, like Beverley, sat 
down while the cheering was 
going on, and seeing that one 
or two obvious bores were pre- 
paring to weigh in—of course 
on the side of the resolution,— 
the Hon. Mr Beverley moved 
that the question be put. 

The President accepted the 
motion and put the resolution. 
‘TI think the ‘ Ayes ’ have it,” 
he said. 

“I think the ‘Noes’ have 
it, sir,” replied the Whip of 
the European group. 

The Chamber then cleared 
for a division. Somewhat to 
my surprise, I noticed half a 
dozen Indians going into the 
‘No’ lobby, despite the shouts 
and jeers of the Swarajist 
majority. Among them was 4 
dapper little man with a glossy 
black head and a black mous- 
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it was a face I was to know well 
afterwards ! Eager to learn his 
name. I inquired it from an 
excitable Swarajist onlooker at 
my elbow. 

He scowled at me, and was 
at first inclined to ignore my 
question, but after a pause he 
replied— 

“That is Sir Apurbo Moitra, 
our leading merchant, and a 
traitor to his country ! ” 

“Thanks very much,’ I re- 
plied, feeling that Sir Apurbo 
Moitra deserved encouragement. 
After an interval of ten minutes 
the House refilled, and the 
Whips advanced to the Presi- 
dent’s dais in true Parliament- 
ary form. When the Swarajist 
handed the figures to the Presi- 
dent there was a wild outburst 
of cheering, which was renewed 
even more wildly when the 
figures were announced :— 
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For the Resolution 
Against 


Majority 


The cheers inside the House 
were taken up by the crowds 
which thronged the vestibule 
and filled the streets outside. 
Inside and outside, the majority 
absolutely let themselves go, 
dancing and throwing up their 
sticks and umbrellas with de- 
light. 

By dint of much bell-ringing 
the President restored order 
after several minutes ; Mr Bev- 
erley then moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Chamber. Glad 
to have listened to a debate 
which I felt would be historic, 
but resenting the one-sidedness 
of it, I made my way into the 
lobby with a view to getting 
back to headquarters. 


IV. 


This, however, was to prove 
by no means so simple a pro- 
position as I had imagined. 
During the debate I had found 
myself at frequent intervals the 
object of unfriendly glances 
both from legislators and from 
lookers-on; and I had felt 
increasingly conspicuous in my 
Khaki uniform. When the 
House rose, an excited mob of 
onlookers poured into the vesti- 
bule and mingled with the 
equally excited crowd which 
was waiting to cheer the ‘ con- 
quering heroes ’ of the Chamber. 
The Bengali is a mercurial crea- 
ture, easily stirred up or de- 
pressed, and on this occasion 


he was fairly above himself. 
Many of the onlookers, as I 
have indicated, were students 
wrought up to the highest pitch 
of patriotic exaltation by the 
‘blow’ which had just been 
inflicted on the British element. 
Consequently they were abso- 
lutely in the mood for baiting 
a solitary Britisher in khaki. 
As I passed down the stairs, 
I heard loud voices round me 
making remarks, the reverse 
of complimentary, on my uni- 
form and myself. “One of 
Hardy’s spies!” exclaimed a 
lank-haired youth in spectacles. 
I pricked up my ears at this, 
for it showed that Hardy was 
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already a marked man among 
them. 

“Down with British tyran- 
ny!” yelled another. The cry 
was taken up by the mob 
waiting in the entrance hall 
below, and as I reached the 
lowest step, there was a rush at 
me by at least a dozen of them. 

Now one of the things I had 
had to study at close quarters 
was the psychology of excit- 
able sportsmen—the English 
Rugby team was mobbed at 
Paris in 1954, and I had to 
tackle the Frenchmen. I found 
then that the best method of 
stopping a rush is to stand 
perfectly still, neither advanc- 
ing nor retreating, to remain 
perfectly silent, and to look 
into space. I had thus come 
through the Paris ordeal un- 
scathed, and I resorted to the 
same tactics in Bengal. 

It answered, but the strain 
was severe. The _ students 
surged around me, abusing me, 
my countrymen and my uniform 
in filthy English, of which they 
seemed to have an extensive 
vocabulary ; the crowd grew 
thicker and thicker. Ilonged to 
lookround for another white face, 
but refrained from doing so, and 
keptlooking resolutely before me. 

Suddenly an English voice— 
a woman’s—pierced through the 
din. 

“Oh, what are they doing to 
that poor soldier? Captain 
Armstrong, do help him !” 

And into the partial silence 
dropped another woman’s voice 
—this time a noble contralto,— 
which said— 

“Indians, I am ashamed of 
you!” 
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I glanced round. Behind me 
on the stairs—which were now 
a good deal less crowded—were 
the two ladies I had noticed in 
the President’s gallery. Lady 
Bowles, of course, was the first 
speaker. My superb Princess 
was the second. Lady Bowes 
looked concerned — almost 
frightened. Not so the Prin- 
cess. With her right han on 
the balustrade and her left 
holding aside her sari, she 
looked at the crowd with eyes 
that flashed fire. Her fine 
nostrils were distended, her 
lips were slightly parted, and 
there was a spot of red on 
either cheek. I thought I had 
never seen a woman looking 
more imperious or more beat- 
tiful. The Baboos fairly wilted 
before her glance. I turned 
sideways to the mob and 
saluted, and at the same time 
the A.D.C. came to my side. 

“Room, please, gentlemen, 
for Lady Bowles and the Prin- 
cess,” he said pleasantly, and 
then whispered to me, “ Fall 
in beside me as the ladies pass.” 

By this time several police- 
men appeared and began to 
push back the crowd. The 
students obeyed, cheering, be- 
cause the Governor was highly 
popular with them, and they 
hoped that he was about to 
humiliate the British volunteers. 
I therefore slipped out in the 
ladies’ train; and as they 
stepped into their car, I once 
more saluted and walked rapid- 
ly away. I should have loved 
to thank them in words, but 
felt that it wasn’t a time for 
speech-making. I hope and 
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I made my way to head- 
rs, aS I was bent on 
reporting to Colonel Hardy the 
incident of which I had been 
the unwilling occasion. I knew 
him well enough to be sure 
he would tell me off severely 
for my folly; but I hoped I 
might have some information 
which might be useful. Any- 
how, he had to know the kind 
of Juggins I was. 

I presented myself at the 
door of his room, and asked 
the orderly if I could be 
admitted. 

“The Colonel is engaged,” 
replied the orderly, so I hung 
about for what seemed to be 
an age, but was probably not 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

At the end of that time I 


was surprised to see Mr Douglas 


come out. He, of course, had 
come in his car, and had not 
been mobbed. The orderly 
knocked at the door, then 
entered, closed it, and after a 
pause reappeared. 

“You can go in now,’ he 
said. 

Just as I entered the room 
the telephone bell rang. Colonel 
Hardy immediately took up 
the receiver and became oblivi- 
ous of my presence. 

“Colonel Hardy speaking. 
Oh, Private Secretary. Yes.... 
Will you kindly repeat it? At 
eleven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Yes, certainly. Good 
afternoon.” 

He hung up the receiver, and 
sat for a moment looking be- 
fore him with grave, set face. 
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Then he suddenly became aware 
of me. 

“Oh, good afternoon, Mont- 
gomery,” he said. ‘So you 
have already made your mark 
in Bengal politics.” 

So Douglas must have talked ! 
I stammered out my regrets, 
but he cut me short by saying, 
“Tell me what happened.” 

I told him, giving him inci- 
dentally as full a report of the 
debate as I could. He listened 
attentively without comment, 
and then I waited for what 
was coming to me. 

“Of course you made a fool 
of yourself—or you might have 
made a fool of yourself—by 
going to a place like that at a 
time like this,” he said. “I 
confess it never occurred to 
me to put the legislature out 
of bounds for the Roughriders. 
And now it is too late.” 

“Why too late, sir?” I 
asked. 

“‘ Because there are not likely 
to be any more debates in that 
Chamber for a very long time,” 
he replied grimly. ‘ Well, 
Montgomery, it was perhaps 
an unfortunate incident, and 
perhaps it wasn’t. But I have 
heard about it from a third 
party, and I am delighted that 
you kept your head under 
specially trying circumstances. 
The average Rugger player 
would have laid out the first 
half-dozen of them and then 
got smothered. .There would 
have been a riot, and the 
Government and the Baboos 
would have got their blow in 
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first. Your coolness has saved 
us from that, and incidentally 
the attack on you has given 
us @ splendid opening for any 
measures we may think neces- 
sary. 

“By the way, I want a 
private secretary and orderly 
combined—a personal assistant, 
as they say in the Secretariat. 
I think you are just the man 
to suit me—an old head on 
young shoulders. Your phlegm 
would be an admirable check 
upon my rashness ’—he smiled 
at me. “That is, if anything 
could check my rashness. What 
do you say to it, Montgomery? ” 

“Your personal assistant, 
sir? ” 

“Tt would mean shadowing 
me the whole day and a good 
part of the night. You would 
have no off-time whatever. 
Next to no rest or sleep. And 
your busy season would com- 
mence right now, for I shall 
be working all night, and all 
day to-morrow, unless my plans 
go wrong.” 

“Tm ready to start now, 
sir,” I replied. “‘ And thank 
you for the honour you have 
done me.” 

“Very good. Now begin 
by telephoning from here to 
Colonel Wilson of the Volun- 
teer Guards, and Major Brand 
of the Cossipore Artillery. Tell 
them there will be no meeting 
this evening. That will bring 
them here as quickly as their 
cars can travel—a little dodge 
to circumvent any listeners-in. 
Ah, Crichton, I was expecting 
you.” 

Preceded by a Smart tap on 
the door, a tall handsome man 
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rushed in. He was built op 
trim soldierly lines, with curly 
brown hair turning grey at the 
temples, and bright hazel eyes, 
I recognised him at once a 
the Commandant of the Cal. 
donians—Calcutta’s kilted regi- 
ment. A man of forty, he was, 
or rather had been, a merchant 
like most of us, but was now 
a whole-time soldier, and he 
clearly approved of the change, 
He was the other Scottish type 
—I mean he wasn’t dour. He 
was gay and high-spirited, with 
just the touch of canniness 
which makes the perfect soldier, 

He strode in with a cheery 
greeting, and then checked him- 
self and looked at me. 

“Montgomery, my confiden- 
tial orderly,” explained Hardy. 
“Ring up these men, Mont- 
gomery. Don’t let our con- 
versation interrupt you.” 

I accordingly proceeded to 
call up the officers he had men- 
tioned, but it was impossible 
not to hear the next few words 
that passed between the two 
men in the room. 

“‘ You’ve heard, I suppose ? ” 
asked Crichton. 

“You mean about the resolu- 
tion of the Baboos ? ”’ 

“Yes; have you received a 
summons to Government House 
to-morrow ? ”’ 

“T have.” 

“So have I. This compli- 
cates matters a bit, doesn’t 
it? Forces our hand, don’t 
you think? I suppose it means 
that we should strike to-motr- 
row? ” 

“Tt means,” John Hardy 
answered, “ that we shall strike 
to-night.” 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


Returning with Princess Ros- 
hanara to Government House 
immediately after the rising 
of the Chamber, Lady Bowles 
went straight to the Governor’s 
room—it was called the Council 
room by courtesy, because here 
were held the meetings of the 
Executive Council of Bengal. 
She found, however, that a 
Council meeting was already 
being held with locked doors, 
and when the Private Secre- 
tary, a young Bengali Civilian, 
came out in response to her 
peremptory knock, he informed 
her, with many apologies, that 
she could not see her husband 
at the moment. 

“ A Council meeting of special 
importance is being held,’’ he 
told her, “and His Excellency 
has sent me out to say that he 
can see nobody till it is over.” 

Lady Bowles returned to her 
own room oppressed by a feel- 
ing of impending catastrophe. 
She was sensitive to atmosphere, 
a woman of keen intuitions, who 
knew India infinitely better 
than her husband, and what 
she had seen and heard that 
afternoon had left her with the 
conviction that the policy which 
he had been pursuing—and to 
which she had been strongly 
opposed—was about to end in 
disaster. 

She was a tall, thin, highly- 
strung woman, in late middle 
life, who had herself been born 
in India, where her family had 
VOL, CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXII. 


served for generations. She 
offered, in every way, a8 com- 
plete a contrast as possible to 
her husband, who was short, 
plethoric, and plebeian, the son 
of one who had made a fortune 
out of a mammoth store—a 
fortune which Sir James Bowles 
had gone far to dissipate 
through sheer ineptitude. The 
two had little in common save 
two grown up children, who 
were both in England. 

The Council meeting lasted 
for an hour, and when it was 
over, the Governor remained 
in consultation with his Private 
Secretary. The colloquy was 
interrupted by the appearance 
of Lady Bowles, and as it was 
evident to both men that she 
was determined to speak to 
her husband, Mr Banerji, the 
Secretary, after placing a chair 
for Her Excellency, withdrew. 

Sir James Bowles, pompous 
but wumeasy (as he always was 
when his wife wore her present 
expression), opened the con- 
versation. 

“I’m very sorry, my dear, 
that the door was closed when 
you came,” he said, “but we 
were in the middle of a very 
important Council—about the 
most important, I think, since 
I took office,—and it was im- 
possible to interrupt it.” 

“My interruption was more 
important than the meeting,” 
was Lady Bowles’ quiet reply. 
“IT suppose you were discuss- 
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ing to-day’s resolution in the 
Chamber ? ” 

“You are quite right, my 
dear, we were. You were 
present at the debate I 
know. What did you think of 
it?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I 
think. What are you going 
to do about it? ” replied Her 
Excellency. 

“We have decided,” the 
Governor replied in his most 
formal voice, “that the resolu- 
tion gives us sufficient justifica- 
tion for putting a stop to this 
military nonsense which has 
turned Calcutta into an armed 
camp, and is sowing the seeds 
of the most dangerous discon- 
tent amongst the Indian in- 
habitants.” 

“How are you going to put 
a stop to it? ” 

“Well, in the first place, I 
have summoned the five com- 
mandants to see me—in Council, 
of course—to-morrow morning. 
I shall talk things over in a 
friendly way, pointing out the 
provocative aspect of their 
movement, and requesting 
them, as a personal favour, to 
go back to the ordinary drilling 
once a week. That will be the 
thin end of the wedge. Once 
they have agreed to that, we 
can bring further pressure to 
bear on them until the martial 
fit dies down, and they go 
back quietly to their shops and 
offices.” 

“But suppose they don’t 
agree to your suggestions ? ” 

The Governor drew a deep 
breath and puffed out his chest. 
“In that case, my dear, I shall 
proclaim their drillings unlaw- 
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ful assemblies, and have them 
dispersed by the police.” 

““ By the police ! ” exclaimed 
Lady Bowles in amazement. 

“ Reinforced by the military, 
if necessary.” 

“What military, James? ” 

“Well, we have a battalion 
of European regulars between 
here and Barrackpore, and three 
native regiments—that surely 
ought to be sufficient, even if 
they do not give in when their 
meetings are proclaimed.” 

“Do you really suppose,” 
asked Lady Bowles with a 
weary smile, “that the Euro- 
pean regulars are going to fire 
upon their own countrymen ? ” 

“Do you then mean to sug- 
gest that loyal British troops 
will mutiny? The idea is 
preposterous.” 

“Can you not see that it is 
you and your Government that 
are preposterous,” replied Lady 
Bowles sadly. “Is it possible 
that even you can imagine 
that you can trample on British 
people, and that they will 
stand it for ever? Oan’t you 
see what things are coming to! 
Will you not listen to me, 
James?- I know India and 
you do not. I do wish I had 
spoken more plainly before, but 
I feel I must put the whole 
situation clearly before you 
now, as I see it.” 

The Governor sat silent, taken 
aback by her obvious earnest- 
ness. 

“ Just look at Calcutta now, 
and compare it with what it 
was even when we came,” con- 
tinued his wife. “I won’t say 
anything about the time when 
I was here as a child, because 
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the change is beyond all words, 
put two years ago trade was 
moderately good. The English 
community had, more or less, 
accepted the constitution settled 
by the Stephen Commission, 
and although their position and 
privileges had been reduced 
almost to nothing, they were 
making the best of a bad job. 
But look at how they are being 
treated now. They are being 
hounded out of the services, 
their trade has been ruined, 
assaults on them take place 
almost every day, and even 
murder is no uncommon thing, 
and no Indian judge or magis- 
trate will convict. All this has 
forced them to take the step 
they have in self-defence, and 
to-day’s resolution will be the 
last straw.” 

“And do you suggest that 
I am responsible for all this, 
even admitting that it is a true 
picture?” asked His Excel- 
lency. 

'“T do not suggest anything, 
James. I am only stating facts, 
a8 you know,” was the reply. 
“You also know, James, that 
the British people are the most 
peaceful and law-abiding people 
in the world. They are in- 
finitely patient because they 
know that if things are left 
alone, they generally right them- 
selves. Here in India the 
British community is specially 
bound to the Government be- 
cause of its smallness, and be- 
cause all white people must 
hang together. It is all the 
more serious when patient 
people cease to be peaceful 
and go so far as to take up 
arms. Remember the British 
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have never been aggressive, 
and in this case they have 
simply made up their minds 
to defend themselves, because 
they have lost all hope that 
the Government will protect 
them.” 

“But what business have 
they to lose hope—if they 
have ? ” asked His Excellency. 

His wife looked at him pity- 
ingly. “Poor James!” she 
said. ‘“‘ What a fool’s paradise 
you have been living in! You 
are surrounded by a lot of 
Bengali sycophants, who tell 
you that you are a wonderful 
man, and I daresay have prom- 
ised you a statue. I know 
them, James, and I can tell 
you that the statue will never 
be put up in your lifetime. 
They promised the same to 
Lord Ripon—and it took them 
thirty years to collect the 
money! Meanwhile, you have 
helped them to all the best 
posts in the Government, and 
to fill the Bench with their 
creatures. The result is they 
are convinced that the British 
Raj is coming to an end. And 
if it does, you will find they 
will treat you very differently.” 

“ But,” said the Governor, 
“there are others round me 
besides Bengalis—Beverley, for 
example, and he has cordially 
acquiesced in everything I; have 
done.” 

“Yes—but he has sent his 
wife and daughters home to 
England.” 

Sir James bit his lip—and 
then lost his temper. 

“Tt is a pity, I daresay,” 
he said, “that I was sent out 
as Governor of Bengal, as it 
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is quite clear you consider me 
incompetent. But the fact 
remains that I have been sent 
out as Governor, and I intend 
to govern. I am going to see 
these men to-morrow, and I 
am going to make them stop 
this foolery—either by suasion 
or by force.” 

Lady Bowles sighed. ‘“‘ You 
will not force or persuade them 
to lay down their arms,” she 
replied. ‘‘ James, I feel as I 
have never done before, that 
you are riding for a dreadful 
fall. Do be advised. Don’t 
send for these officers—cancel 
your summons to them. If 
you threaten them in any way, 
you will only precipitate trouble 
and drive them to extremes. 
I saw a young trooper of 
Colonel Hardy’s mobbed out- 
side the Chamber this evening 
in the most outrageous manner. 
If he hadn’t kept his head, I 
don’t know what would have 
happened. Do you imagine 
his comrades will take a thing 







The dinner- party of fifty 
which assembled three-quarters 
of an hour later in the great 
ante-room of Government 
House was an animated affair, 
which was hardly to be won- 
dered at, for most of the guests 
were Bengalis. The British 


community had largely ceased 
to call upon the Governor. 
They liked his wife, but had 
come to regard Sir James 
Bowles himself as their enemy. 
A few Europeans clung to 
Government House for the sake 
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like that lying down? Do 
you think it will make his 
Colonel more amenable when 
you see him to-morrow ? ” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t 
care,” answered the Governor, 
“TI am going to put my foot 
down upon this insolent at- 
tempt to overawe the Govern- 
ment and the people. And if 
Hardy & Co. make any show 
of resistance, I shall take all 
the measures I consider neces- 
sary to suppress them.” 

His wife thought, as she 
looked at him in silence, that 
she had never seen him more 
pompous in his manner and 
speech. He rang his bell. 
“You don’t mind my going 
on with Banerji, do you?” 
asked His Excellency, as the 
Private Secretary entered. 
“TI still have a good deal 
to do before beginning to 
dress.” 

Lady Bowles hesitated, and 
then thinking better of it, 
withdrew. 


of its social traditions, but 
they were completely out of 
touch with their fellow-country- 
men. The Governor, therefore, 
even if he had not been en- 
amoured of his Bengali admirers 
—and he was,—would have 
been constrained by the Euro- 
pean boycott to resort largely 
to their society. 

The dinner that night had 
been arranged, in anticipation 
of the afternoon’s debate in 
the Chamber, to afford {an 
opportunity for the official and 
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Swarajist elements to _ for- 
gather in order to discuss the 
resolution privately, and, if 
necessary, hearten the Govern- 
ment to take any further steps 
which might be imperative. 

The Swarajist leader, Koilash 
Ghose, was there as a matter 
of course with his pretty and 
gifted wife, as well as several 
other lesser lights in the Legis- 
lature. Biswas, the Advocate- 
General, and three Bengali 
Judges of the High Court, 
represented the legal element. 
The three members of the 
Executive Council were also 
present, Beverley being the 
only Englishman amongst them, 
and A. T. Mookerjee, the Chief 
Secretary to Government, was 
also of their number. These, 
with the three British officials 
and their wives, several of the 
leading Indian merchants, and 
a few wealthy Bengali gentle- 
men and their wives, made 
up the company who were 
awaiting Their Excellencies in 
the great ante-room, standing 
in a kind of semicircle. 

The gay dresses of the Ben- 
gali ladies, who wore their 


becoming national costume, con-~ 


trasted effectively with the offi- 
cial uniforms and sombre black 
worn by the men. The scene 
was an animated one, as the 
ladies were even keener poli- 
ticians than the men, and the 
conversation did not flag. There 
are few more attractive per- 
Sonalities than the enlightened 
Bengali lady, although very 
often the charming manner 
conceals a bitter anti-English 
sentiment. 

At a quarter past eight Sir 
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James and Lady Bowles, pre- 
ceded by the Military Secre- 
tary, Major Simpson, entered 
the room. They moved slowly 
round the semicircle, shaking 
hands with each guest as he 
or she was presented to them. 
When shaking hands with 
Koilash Ghose, His Excellency 
stopped for a moment. 

“Congratulations on your 
speech, and on the passing of 
the resolution,” he said. ‘“‘ We 
must talk about things later 
in the evening.” 

Koilash Ghose bowed low 
and shot a triumphant glance 
at his wife. Everybody marked 
the incident, and took it as an 
omen that the Government had 
made up its mind to bring the 
British to their senses. 

At the end of the circle 
stood the Maharajah and Maha- 
rani ‘of Serampore—he a large 
zemindar who took no interest 
in politics, and was probably 
the only man in the company 
who thought the resolution was 
a mistake. The Governor now 
offered his arm to Princess 
Roshanara as the lady of the 
highest rank, the Maharajah 
of Serampore bowed and pre- 
pared to escort Lady Bowles, 
the heavy curtains separating 
the ante-room from the dining- 
hall were drawn back, and the 
guests proceeded in order to 
take their seats at the long 
table which filled it from end 
to end. 

The Governor and his wife 
sat opposite each other at the 
centre of the table, and the 
guests radiated from them to 
either end of the hall in order 
of precedence. The heavy cur- 
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tains were once more drawn, 
and, to the strains of the Gover- 
nor’s band stationed at a dis- 
creet distance, the banquet 
commenced. 

It was, as has been said, an 
animated function. The Gover- 
nor, it is true, was conscious 
of a certain uneasiness which 
always worried him when he 
had had a sharp difference with 
his wife. Nor was this feeling 
lessened as he glanced across 
the table at her from time to 
time and marked her troubled 
expression. Roshanara, too, 
was oppressed by a feeling of 
unreality about the scene, and 
by @ premonition of crisis or 
catastrophe. 

These feelings, however, were 
apparently shared by none of 
the guests. The Bengali ladies 
especially were in high spirits, 
feeling that the ‘ battle of free- 
dom’ was almost won, and 
that only a little firmness on 
the part of the Government 
towards the British community 
was necessary to complete the 
victory. 

“What did you think of 
my husband’s speech ? ” asked 
pretty Mrs Koilash Ghose of 
her left-hand neighbour, the 
Hon. Mr Beverley, towards the 
end of the repast. 

Mr Beverley, as has been 
shown, was extremely dissatis- 
fied with the position he had 
been compelled to take up. 
His only refuge lay in a general 
cynicism, and this Mrs Ghose 
was now to discover. 

** An able speech, Mrs Ghose,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but a very danger- 
ous one—dangerous, I mean, 
to your husband himself.” 
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“Dangerous to him!” ghe 
exclaimed, so startled that ghe 
nearly dropped her spoon in 
the act of conveying an ice to 
her mouth. “How can you 
make that out? His Excellency 
himself expressed entire ap- 
proval of it just before dinner,” 

“His Excellency, of course, 
was thinking of its quality as 
a contribution to the debate 
rather than of its personal re- 
actions upon Koilash Ghose.” 

** But what personal reactions 
are there likely to be? ” 

“Well, you know, it gave— 
it must have given—deadly 
offence to the British side.” 

“‘ And what does that matter 
now? Who cares whether they 
are offended or not? ” 

“My dear lady, we may all 
be forced to care very much if 
they take it too much to heart.” 

“But why should you sup- 
pose they are going to take it 
to heart at all? They have 
been humbled to the dust, and 
have said nothing up to date.” 

“Yes, but that is just the 
trouble. You see, the British 
are so different from you charm- 
ing Bengalis. If your people 
had had to put up with what 
the British have had to suffer 
during the past few years, the 
whole world would have known 
about it. You would have 
held public meetings, you would 
have turned on all your news- 
papers, and you would have 

raised Cain in the Chamber 
and in Parliament. But the 


British are a silent people. 
Consequently, you can never 
tell when they have had enough. 
Have you ever seen a bull-dog 
tackle ? ” 
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“You mean, attack a man? 
No, I haven’t.” 

“Ttis an unforgettable sight,” 
mused the senior Executive 
member. “There is no noise 
or fuss. He doesn’t bark or 
give you the slightest warning. 
He just grips you, and then 
nothing on earth will induce 
him to let go.” 

“You mean to imply that 
the British in Calcutta are 
pull-dogs ? ” asked Mrs Ghose 
quizzically. 

“TJ shall be in a better posi- 
tion to answer that question 
twenty-four hours hence,” said 
Mr Beverley. ** Meanwhile 
don’t bank too much upon 
their silence. For my own 
part, I don’t like it. And if 
they ever do break out, your 
husband is a marked man.” 

“But surely they won’t go 


against their own Govern- 
ment? ’ the lady faltered. 

“I can think of a great 
many things that are far more 


improbable. Of this I am 
sure, that they have now been 
baited up to the extreme limit 
of human endurance. If they 
don’t break out to-morrow they 
never will. To-night is the 
Ides of March.” 

The colloquy broke off at 
this point for a reason which 
interrupted the conversation of 
every other couple in the room. 
The Governor’s band had been 
discoursing sweet music through- 
out the dinner. It was en- 
sconced on a balcony on the 
Other side of the ante-room 
from the diners, so that dis- 
tance lent enchantment to its 
strains; and at this point— 
the removal of the dessert—it 
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had been murmuring, rather 
than playing, the century old 
Barcarolle from Hoffmann—a 
dreamy composition admirably 
tempered to the grateful reple- 
tion which follows upon a per- 
fect dinner. 

Suddenly, with a blast of 
trumpets, which made every- 
body jump, it had passed from 
piano, piano ma non troppo to 
an overpowering forte. Louder 
and louder it grew, until many 
of the guests put their fingers 
to their ears, and everybody 
stared at each other. 

“Simpson ! ”’ called the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘go instantly to the 
bandmaster and tell him to 
stop that hideous din. Good 
heavens! Is the man mad ? ” 

The Military Secretary under- 
stood his signs rather than his 
speech, for the noise had reached 
the pitch of drowning all other 
sounds. 

Major Simpson moved to- 
wards the curtain, and two 
boyish A.D.C.s at the end of 
the table grinned as they saw 
him approaching and, guess- 
ing his errand, jumped up and 
drew aside the curtain. They 
fell back, almost on the Mili- 
tary Secretary, as they did so, 
for stretched across the open- 
ing giving upon the ante-room 
there stood a line of khaki-clad 
Roughriders with fixed bayonets 
at the ‘slope.’ 

As the company stared, stupe- 
fied at the apparition, the tall 
form of John Hardy, helmeted 
and fully accoutred, advanced 
and stood in front of his men. 
Drawing himself up to his full 
height, he brought his drawn 
sword to the salute. 








The music ceased suddenly, 
and before those present could 
collect their faculties, Hardy 
began to speak. 

“ Your Excellencies,”’ he said, 
“I beg ten thousand pardons 
for interrupting your hospi- 
talities, and especially for the 
lapse of the band. May I 
explain, in justice to them, 
that I gave them the order to 
play loudly to enable us to 
take up our position without 
disturbing you or your guests.” 

After a brief pause, during 
which his eyes raked the table 
and those who sat at it, he 
went on in sterner tones— 

“TI will ask you all to listen 
to me attentively and not to 
move in your seats until I give 
permission. We are here to 
discuss a business matter with 
the Governor and his Council, 
all of whom I am very pleased 
to see present. Nobody at 
this table has anything to fear 
from us, but until we have 
finished our business, no one 
can be permitted to leave 
Government House. All the 
men present must please con- 
sider themselves under arrest. 
As for the ladies, I will ask 
them to withdraw from the 
dining saloon and proceed to 
the small drawing-room under 
escort, where they can enjoy 
their coffee in perfect safety. 
Will Her Excellency ”—here he 
saluted—‘“‘be good enough to 
lead the way? ” 

Lady Bowles, who, like the 
rest, had listened in stunned 
surprise, rose almost automatic- 
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ally, and this seemed to break 

the spell which had been cast 
over the whole company. The 
Governor now asserted himself 
for the first and last time that 
evening. 

“Her Excellency,” he ex- 
claimed in a throaty voice, 
“will do nothing without my 
permission. May I ask, sir, 
who or what is your authority 
for this outrageous proceed- 
ing? ” 

“We will show you ou 
credentials presently,” Hardy 
answered. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I will 
ask Your Excellency to be 
silent. We are in no mood to 
bandy words.” 

Turning to his men as he 
spoke, he called them to the 
‘order,’ and the gleam of 
bayonets and the rattle of rifle- 
butts on the marble floor gave 
a stern emphasis to his com- 
mand of the situation. 

“Resistance is quite use- 
less,” he continued. “The 
Roughriders are in possession 
of Government House, and it 
is surrounded by more than 
3000 auxiliaries. I will again 
request Her Excellency to lead 
the ladies to the drawing- 
room.” 

Lady Bowles, who had re- 
mained standing during this 
passage, now led the way after 
a glance at her husband of 
which he alone knew the signifi- 
cance. The Roughrider party 
stood to attention as they 
passed out; and then the men, 
who were left at the table, 
noticed with fresh surprise that 
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the troops were accompanied 
py several well-known British 
pusiness men, and at least one 
prominent lawyer in evening 
dress. 

Hardy saluted the ladies as 
they retired. He saluted Rosh- 
anara specially, and their eyes 
met as she passed him. When 
the ladies had all gone, Hardy 
turned abruptly to the men. 

“Our business,” he repeated, 
“is with His Excellency and 
his Council, and also with the 
Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. The rest will be good 
enough to leave the saloon and 
wait in the great hall down- 
stairs. We mean no harm to 
any of you, but anyone who 
attempts resistance or escape 
will be shot without ceremony. 
Lieutenant Brocklehurst, lead 
the prisoners away.” 

Koilash Ghose started at the 
ominous word, but his fellow- 
barrister, Robert Clough, who 
now advanced into the room, 
saw the motion, and laid his 
hand on his arm. 

“Keep quiet, Koilash,” he 
said. “ You have had a good 
imings, and it is our turn to 
do the talking.” 

Robert Clough was a spare 
iron-grey man of fifty, with a 
clean-cut lawyer’s face. He 
had been adviser to the move- 
ment from the beginning, and 
was ready to take his seat in 
the Provisional Government 
which was about to be formed. 
He now took charge of the 
proceedings. 

The long dining-table pre- 
sented a deserted appearance. 
The khitmatghars had all been 
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sent away, and Roughriders 
guarded the entrance at either 
end. Huddled in the centre 
were the Governor, the mem- 
bers of Council, and the Chief 
Secretary; Hardy, Colonel 
Crichton, Robert Clough, and 
two other civilians now came 
up and stood round, or rather 
over, the official group. 

“Your Excellency,” Robert 
Clough began, ‘‘ demanded just 
now from Colonel Hardy by 
whose authority he acted. I 
am here to explain that we 
represent the entire British 
citizenship of Calcutta, and 
also a very large number of 
Indians who agree that drastic 
steps must be taken to save 
Calcutta and Bengal from dis- 
aster. 

“You may or may not be 
aware of the seriousness of the 
conspiracy that is on foot to 
drive the British from India. 
Judging from the folly of your 
administration in Bengal, it is 
charitable to suppose that you 
are not aware ofit. Nevertheless 
it is known to every non-official 
that there is a widespread con- 
spiracy throughout Northern 
India, both civil and military 
in its character, and that at 
any moment we may be face 
to face with revolution. In 
these circumstances the British 
citizens of Calcutta have come 
to the conclusion that the 
interests of the State are not 
secure in the hands of your 
Government, and that a more 
vigorous administration must 
be set up in its place. 

“‘ Added to these considera- 
tions is the intolerable state of 
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things which has grown up 
throughout Bengal during the 
past twelve months. Aided 
and abetted, I am reluctantly 
compelled to say, by Your 
Excellency and your Govern- 
ment, the anti-British element 
has been fostered and encour- 
aged until the life of the average 
Englishman even in Calcutta 
has ceased to be worth living. 
In the Mofussil it has become 
impossible for the white man 
to exist. He has been driven 
from every Mofussil station by 
violence, by insults and, in 
many cases, by outrage and 
murder. Things are only less 
intolerable here because we are 
in force, even although we 
have not hitherto asserted our- 
selves. We have exercised a 
patience which I venture to 
think has been in the circum- 
stances unequalled. But we 
have foreseen a time when it 
should be exhausted; hence 
our military preparations. The 
last straw came this afternoon, 
when the Baboos of the Legis- 
lative Chamber demanded our 
disbandment, and when Your 
Excellency summoned the five 
commanding officers in order 
to enforce that demand upon 
them. It is obvious that the 
disbandment of the Europeans 
could lead to only one result. 
It would leave every Brit- 
isher defenceless and at the 
mercy of the seditious and 
hostile element which is even 
at this moment plotting the 
overthrow of British rule. 

“The murders, the outrages, 
that are being inflicted on 
Europeans a8 a body, the in- 
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famous insults that are daily 
offered to our few remaining 
women—these are a few of the 
causes that have literally driven 
us to take up arms against the 
Government as by law estab- 
lished. As a lawyer, no one 
is more keenly sensible than I 
of the seriousness of the step 
we have taken. But we have 
fully weighed all the conse- 
quences of our action, and are 
not to be turned back.” 

He paused and looked at 
Hardy. 

“TI think that is all that has 
to be said ? ’’ he inquired. 

Hardy nodded, and stepped 
closer to the Governor. 

“A Provisional Government 
has been formed,” he said, 
“and I invite Your Excellency 
to give your formal sanction 
to a notification which will 
appear to-morrow in a ‘(al- 
cutta Gazette ’ Extraordinary.” 

He laid a paper before Sir 
James Bowles, and stood over 
him as he stared at it. The 
Governor adjusted his glasses 
with hands that shook. As 
he read his face grew pale, 
and then reddened with fury 
on taking in the full purport 
of the document. 

“What the devil does this 
mean?” he spluttered. “ ‘The 
Governor in Council is pleased 
to appoint a Provisional Gov- 
ernment’? This is preposter- 
ous, outrageous. I refuse to 
sign such a document. I and 
my colleagues are required 
t oe”? 

Robert Clough 
him. 

“JT am afraid, Your Exeel- 


interrupted 
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lency, we have no time to 
waste in talk. Briefly, if you 
sign the notification you will 
be permitted to remain titular 
Governor of Bengal. You will 
exercise nO power whatever— 
that remains with us. But at 
least you will be spared the 
humiliation of being deported.” 

“ Deported ! ’’ His Excellency 

exclaimed, turning pale once 
more. 
“Yes; unless you consent 
to sign the notification imme- 
diately, you will be placed on 
board the B.I. vessel Merwara, 
which sails for England to- 
morrow morning. Lady Bowles 
will, of course, accompany you. 
These are our alternatives. 
We must ask you to be good 
enough to choose between them 
without further delay.” 

The Governor looked up in 
bewilderment, but saw no re- 
lenting in the stern faces bent 
ohim. From them he glanced 
at either end of the hall, which 
was strongly guarded by Rough- 
riders with loaded rifles and 
fixed bayonets. Then he looked 
despairingly around him, and 
his eyes fell on the supercilious 
countenance of the Hon. Mr 
Beverley. There was no change 
in the cynical coolness of the 
senior member of the Execu- 
tive. who now spoke as if in 
reply to His Excellency’s mute 
appeal. 

“TI don’t see, Sir, that you 
tan do anything else but sign. 
These men obviously mean busi- 
hess, and are in a position to 
carry out their threat. Nothing 
that you or I can do or say 
will prevent them; and that 
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being the case, the question is 
whether it will be better for 
you to yield to force and 
remain at your post, or defy 
them and be hustled igno- 
miniously out of the country. 
I can’t imagine anything less 
conducive to one’s future peace 
of mind than the recollection 
of going home from India in 
a B.I. boat. The P. & O. or 
the air route wouldn’t have 
looked quite so bad.” 

“There is a great deal in 
what Mr Beverley says,” struck 
in Robert Clough. “It seems 
to me—and, I may add, to 
my colleagues—that Your Ex- 
cellency stands to score by 
accepting our terms. For if 
we win—and our sole object is 
to maintain the British Empire 
in Bengal—you will be able 
to claim the negative virtue 
of having done nothing to 
hamper our patriotic efforts. 
If we lose outright—that is, if 
the Empire is overthrown—we 
shall all probably lose our lives, 
not excepting Your Excellency. 
Tf we lose only in the sense that 
we fail to hold Bengal and are 
found guilty of high treason 
by our own Government, you 
will have any number of wit- 
nesses to swear that you were 
constrained to what you did. 
I don’t see how you can pos- 
sibly lose by agreeing to these 
proposals.” 

After another pause, during 
which the Governor alternately 
bit his lips and looked at the 
ceiling for inspiration, he sud- 
denly caught at the fountain 
pen which was ready in Hardy’s 
hand and signed the notifica- 
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tion. Then he flung both pen 
and paper away from him, and 
glared upwards at Hardy and 
Crichton. 

“TI have yielded to force,” 
he said, “but I wash my hands 
of all responsibility for what 
may happen now or afterwards. 
And God help you and your 
friends, Hardy, ifi——” 

Crichton, the impetuous, laid 
his hand on his sword, very 
much as his Border ancestors 
might have done; but Hardy, 
with greater deftness, turned 
the malediction after his own 
fashion. 

“God has helped us up to 
now,” he interrupted, “and 
we do not doubt that He will 
continue to help us if we deserve 
it. But it is good of Your 


Excellency to bless us. I say 
in my turn—God help Your 


Excellency, and God save the 
King ! > 

The two commanders saluted, 
and the Governor and Beverley 
half rose in their seats. The 
Indian members of Council rose 
also, but missed the psycho- 
logical moment by half a beat. 

** And now, Mr Beverley, we 
require your signature,” pro- 
ceeded Clough. 

“With pleasure,” said that 
official calmly, as he took up 
the paper and glanced at its 
contents. His eyes twinkled. 

“John Hardy, Lieutenant- 
Colonel; William Crichton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; and Apur- 
bo Moitra, Kt.,” he com- 
mented, running his eye over 
the names of the five men 
constituting the Provisional 
Government. “So Apurbo 
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Moitra is in with 
he ? ” 

“He is not at this moment 
aware of his promotion to a 
seat in the Government,” 
Clough replied, “but he will 
be here within the hour, and 
I have not the least doubt 
that he will throw in his lot 
with us. As I have already 
told His Excellency, there are 
many thousands of law-abiding 
Indians who are just as tired 
of present conditions as we 
are, and are convinced that a 
continuance of British rule is 
essential to India’s prosperity.” 

“Robert Clough, barrister- 
at-law,’’ read on Beverley, with 
the faint sneer which seemed 
inseparable from his outlook 
on life. “So you are being 
rewarded for your share in 
to-night’s work ? ” 

“TIT don’t know that there is 
much reward about it,’ Clough 
retorted. ‘‘ Anyone can have 
my post in the Provisional 
Government if a better man 
can be found. Unfortunately, 
there are not many candidates 
for the job of clearing up the 
mess which you and your col- 
leagues have made of Bengal. 
Now, will you be good enough 
to sign—if you have quite 
finished commenting on the 
Notification.”’ 

Beverley shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and after one more perusal 
of the document, complied. 

“You have taken on a big 
thing, gentlemen,” was his 
Parthian shot. ‘‘I hope your 
ability may prove equal to 
your self-confidence.” 

“That will do,” said Hardy, 
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pointing to the Notification. 
“You have ceased to count in 

The Notification was now 
passed rapidly to the two re- 
maining members of the Gov- 
ernment, and to the Chief 
Secretary. 

Rajah Ram Narayan Law, 
the second member of Council, 
wrote his name in silence ; but 
the third member, Mr Romesh 
Chunder Bose, showed unex- 
pected fight. 

“T will not sign this treason- 
able document,’’ he announced, 
adjusting his pince-nez and 
glaring fiercely around upon 
the whole group. ‘“ You may 
do what you like to me, but 
you will not force me to 
sign it.” 

He was a thick-set solid 
little man of fifty, wearing 
a moustache and Imperial. 
Clough looked grave for a 
moment, but Hardy smiled. 

“ Very well, Romesh Baboo,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ Far be it from us 
to force an honest man to sign 
any document that is against 
his convictions. We can do 
without your signature. Those 
of your colleagues, including 
His Excellency himself, and 
the honoured name of our 
friend A. T. Mookerjee, Chief 
Secretary, will suffice for our 
purpose. I am afraid, how- 
ever, we must place all three 
members of the Executive under 
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arrest. Prentice, you will take 
care of these three gentlemen 
until we can remove them to 
the Fort. Will you also cause 
a guard to be mounted over 
Their Excellencies’ apartments.” 

He turned to the Governor. 

“TI think, Sir, it would now 
be well if. Your Excellency re- 
tired. Lady Bowles will join 
you very shortly.” 

The last that was seen of the 
Government of Bengal (old 
style) was the Governor going 
one way, and the members of 
his Executive Council making 
their exit by another door, all 
under guard. 

“And now let us get to 
business, gentlemen, for we 
have a long night before us,” 
said Hardy to his colleagues. 
‘““Montgomery, lead the way 
to the Governor’s bureau, which 
we shall occupy pro tem. Then 
go and release Her Excellency 
from the drawing-room, and 
escort her to her husband. 
Tell the other ladies that they 
must make up their minds to 
a long wait in the drawing- 
room, and so must their hus- 
bands downstairs; for we can 
permit no one to leave Govern- 
ment House until we have 
issued our notifications, tele- 
graphed them to the district 
authorities all over Bengal, 
appointed a Military Governor 
of Calcutta, and proclaimed 
martial law.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PAGES FROM A KENYAN FARM DIARY. 


BY THE HONOURABLE MRS R. F. CARNEGIE. 


August 27th, 1919. “ Left Rumuruti 7 a.m., arriving at the farm 
on Ngobit river, 6 p.m. Found Barri Warffa waiting for us. 


All going well.” 


In these brief sentences our 
first proud ‘ taking possession ’ 
is summed up. And perhaps 
it may be best to make a few 
remarks here upon Kenyan 
farms in general, before attempt- 
ing to describe our own. 

I might explain that a ‘ farm,’ 
in its earliest stages, need not 
necessarily possess a hoof of 
livestock, or an acre of tilled 
land, or a single building. 
These should, of course, eventu- 
ate, but on the owner’s first 
arrival an undeveloped farm is 
equivalent to a tract, more or 
less large, of virgin wilderness, 
with a varying set of numbers 
(according to whether one’s 
map is the latest edition or not) 
and several ‘ beacons,’ or boun- 
dary marks, at crucial points. 
(These have a habit of dis- 
appearing into undergrowth, 
and it was years before we 
finally discovered all of ours.) 

In the year from which this 
entry is taken most of the 
Crown land in Laikipia was 
being allotted under the soldier- 
settler scheme, but the farm 
for which we were bound on 
that day was in a different and 
older category, and had been 
selected while the country was 
still no more than a Promised 
Land. I had never seen it, 


and I must confess that as we 
rode through the noonday heat, 
my spirits sank to a low ebb. 
From above, a pitiless sun beat 
down upon the barren stony 
track, around us stretched a 
waste of stunted thorn-trees 
as far as the eye could see— 
even blotting out the occasional 
glimpses of Mount Kenya, 
which brooded, vast and pale 
blue, among her clouds in the 
distance. 

We were riding at a snail’s 
pace, for the ““ Bwana Major’s ” 
grey Somali pony had only 
just been bought out of a 
travelling mob, and was in 
wretched condition, while my 
small red mule was determined, 
like most of her kind, to 
suffer as little as possible from 
the thirty-seven miles’ journey. 

It was not until mid-day had 
passed, and our mounts were 
ceasing to trample their squat 
black shadows underfoot, that 
we topped the last rise, and 
saw @ lovely stretch of tumbled 
hills on our right—the mountain 
range of the Aberdares. Their 
fantastic shapes rose some four 
thousand feet above the plain 
on which we rode, and shone 
peacock-blue, chequered with 
purple shadows. Bare and 
rocky on the summits, thick 
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forest clothed their slopes, while 
long glades of grass—the after- 
math of ancient forest fires— 
ran up into the trees from the 
pasture-land below. Between 
us and the hills stretched a 
great rolling plain, intersected 
by shallow thorn-clad nullahs. 

The grass was short, bright 
green from recent rain, and 
dappled with moving cloud- 
shadows. As far as the eye 
could see, no human dwelling 
marred the utter solitude, and 
when my gaze wandered over 
forest and mountain it sent 
my thoughts back to the High- 
lands of Scotland, and my 
spirits up with a bound. 

I have seen Laikipia’s plains 
in many guises since—parched 
and withered by drought, 
blackened by grass-fires, or 
reduced to sticky swamp after 
heavy rain, but the charm of 
the Aberdares has never lost 
its spell for me. Whether they 
loom dark and threatening amid 
wreaths of cold white mist, or 
shimmer faintly above their 
burning foothills, they are 
always fascinating, and remini- 
scent of home. 

Our tired mounts took some 
time to cover the remaining 
eight or ten miles of plain, 
and it was nearly six o’clock 
before we reached the tree-clad 
valley of the Ngobit river, 
and caught sight of a small 
white cottage and two huts on 
the edge of the plain above. 

Sunset was not far off, and 
the shadows of our moving 
figures stretched grotesquely 
alongside of us, like giant four- 
legged compasses surmounted 


by tiny goblin shapes. Two 
other shadows were coming 
rapidly up the slope towards 
us, and we recognised the 
familiar figures of Barri Warffa, 
the Bwana Major’s Somali head- 
man, and the native farm 
carpenter, Masai. 

Barri is by far the most 
outstanding personality on the 
farm. A devoted retainer of 
many years’ standing, his re- 
source has always astonished 
me, and because of it, we 
scarcely felt surprise at seeing 
the white cottage standing un- 
expectedly upon the river bank, 
behind his tall hurrying figure. 

“Salaam, salaam — sana, 
Sahib!” he cried. ‘‘See what 
we have built for you. And 
tea is ready inside—milk and 
butter and eggs, and a loaf 
of bread that I rode fifteen 
miles to beg from a Mzungu 
(European) two days ago.” 

It was true. We passed 
through the doorway, ingeni- 
ously fashioned from Cooper’s 
Dip cases, and found the simple, 
but most welcome, meal spread 
out upon a large packing-case 
in the middle of the long low 
room. Smaller boxes and a 
disreputable camp-bed, contri- 
buted by Masai, did duty for 
chairs, and although the butter 
was smoky and the bread 
stale, no meal could have been 
more appreciated, as much on 
account of the kindly fore- 
thought shown as of our hunger. 

While we drank our tea, I 
took a more detailed survey 
of our new surroundings. The 
house had been built entirely 
to Barri and Masai’s plan, 
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and was in consequence ex- 
tremely picturesque. It was 
not square at any of the corners, 
and the pitch of the roof was 
much too low, but these were 
mere trifles by comparison with 
the comfort of its thatched 
grass roof, rough walls of pleas- 
ing white-washed mud, and 
quaint little narrow windows 
set at odd intervals and heights 
along the walls. Shutters did 
duty for these, made out of 
the same useful Cooper’s Dip 
cases as the door, and from 
every one flashed the legend 
(why in Spanish remains a 
mystery still) ‘‘ Para curar 
la sarna.” One caught one- 
self wondering uncomfortably 
whether scab were an affliction 
really only confined to sheep 
as one gazed at the word 
‘sarna’ climbing up the door, 
or leaning tipsily along one of 
the many shutters. 

“Tt is good to see you re- 
covered after so long an illness, 
Bwana Major,” Barri said with 
feeling. “Truly I scarcely 
thought to see your face again. 
When I heard of your being 
in hospital I went to a well- 
known Mullah and gave him 
fifty rupees that he might 
pray for you. I went to the 
Christian Mission also, and pro- 
mised them thirty rupees if 
you were to recover, but as a 
Mohammedan myself, I thought 
it safer to arrange that this 
payment should be by results.” 

So Barri rattled on. Yes, 
the first lot of cattle had come 
up and were doing well. The 
sheep had died terribly of 
scab—during the first few 


months we had lost nine hun- 
dred,—but after the dipping. 
bath had arrived (no easy 
matter to arrange when the 
nearest station lay a hundred 
miles away by road) the scab 
had abated. Game was plenti- 
ful, and he had been charged 
and tossed by a large female 
rhinoceros, which had injured 
his knee and left him lame for 
months. 

There were no buildings other 
than these huts and the rough 
‘ bomas,’ or enclosures for cattle 
and sheep, so our hands would 
be full. 

On our side, we told him 
the waggon was following us 
with the consignment of our 
possessions and should arrive 
that night, Mzee bin Juma, the 
Bwana Major’s faithful Swahili 
henchman, in charge of it. 
Of Mzee much might be written; 
suffice it to say that on this 
occasion he did not distinguish 
himself, having thoughtfully 
provided the party with lamps, 
while the only box of matches 
remained packed at the very 
bottom of the load. Darkness 
overtook the waggon in con- 
sequence, and they were com- 
pelled to outspan until the 
moon rose before completing 
the journey. 

Our little house did yeoman 
service for several months, and 
I became very fond of it, 
for it was the only one of my 
various homes in Kenya where 
I have been able to fall asleep 
by firelight. True, there was 
no chimney, and the fireplace 
consisted of a few flat sandy 
stones in the middle of the 
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floor, but it seldom smoked, 
and the red glow of the dying 
embers fell very pleasantly upon 
the whitewashed walls. The 
Bwana Major preferred a tent, 
however, for I did not sleep 
alone. A waggonful of poultry 
had arrived shortly after we 
did, and as there was no hen- 
house available, and too much 
pressing work on hand to per- 
mit of making one, I was 
obliged to take the hens and 
their young broods very literally 
under my wing. Nine hens and 
their numerous progeny—some 
sixty in all—shared my room 
at night for a couple of months, 
each in her own special corner, 
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and I must say that they 
behaved very well, for during 
the whole of that time I only 
caught two fleas. Their resting- 
places were swept and gar- 
nished as carefully as my own, 
and the only troubles I had 
with them were their quarrel- 
some dispositions at daybreak, 
and their trying pertinacity 
about laying eggs on one’s 
bed, and flying in to do so 
via the writing-table, to the 
great discomfiture of any papers 
filed thereon. For these 
reasons I was glad when our 
enforced companionship came 
to an end, and they were 
transferred to a separate zariba. 


September 15th, 1919. ‘‘ Pegged out first building on the site selected 
yesterday for permanent homestead.” 


For days we had been occu- 
pied in weighing the pros and 
cons of this momentous ques- 
tion. Our little whitewashed 
hut would not last indefinitely, 
and although remarkably well 
sited as a house, the ground was 
in several ways hardly suitable 
for a homestead. It was too 
much on the slope for one thing, 
and if we decided to build there 
permanently, this would entail 
agood deal of unnecessary work. 
So we explored long and earn- 
estly for a suitable alternative. 
In the end, it came down to a 
process of elimination. One 
must be near a good water 
supply, one must be neither 
too low nor too high above the 
river, the homestead should be 
a central as possible, acces- 
sible by road, and in addition 


to all this, it must have a 
view. 

Immediately below our hut, 
the river Ngobit flowed in two 
branches to a junction some 
three-quarters of a mile farther 
down. The larger branch ran 
in a fairly steep hollow, with 
fine podocarpus, Cape chest- 
nut, and olive trees rising above 
the dense jungle that clothed 
its banks ; then came an almost 
flat grass-grown plateau half 
@ mile across and perhaps fifty 
feet above the river level, 
dotted with stunted trees, and 
sloping gradually on the farther 
side to the narrow cleft of the 
smaller Ngobit river. 

On this plateau we at last 
decided to build, and it proved 
even more successful a site than 
we expected, since years after- 
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wards it was found to be irri- 
gable by furrow—a godsend 
to any place that aims at 
** blossoming like the rose.” 

There were many difficulties 
to overcome, however, before 
anything blossomed at all. The 
jungle on the river banks was 
so thick that it was years before 
@ road was cut and graded to 
the new site, and a rough bridge 
built over the river. Till then 
everything had to go by an old 
Masai cattle-drift higher up, 
worn by the feet of countless 
herds to a veritable moraine 
of boulders on its steepest side. 
Gnarled trees rose among them, 
bearing in their forks small 
piles of stones—sacrificial offer- 
ings to the spirits of the place 
by long-departed Masai. The 
river itself would scarcely have 
been considered as such in any 
other country, being merely 
the size of a respectable Scot- 
tish burn, but in equatorial 
Africa the standard is very 
different, and with five per- 
manent streams on the farm, 
we were the envy of our soldier- 
settler neighbours. I might 
mention in passing that upon 
one occasion we were hunting 
for a farm, identifiable by 
means of four intersecting rivers, 
and when quite baffled, called 
in the help of a local native to 
find one of the streams marked 
on the map. “But you are 
standing in it,’’ he said laconic- 
ally. And we were! 

The Bwana Major was a past- 
master at building, and my 
humble share in the work was 
confined to holding the least 
important end of the surveyor’s 


chain, and handing him pegs 
at intervals. 

I was grateful for this state 
of affairs, however, since the 
only two subjects that leave 
me cold are disease and geome- 
try. It interested me far more 
to develop the garden, which 
was handed over to my enthu- 
siastic ignorance at an early 
stage, while my chief supervised 
the digging of neat trenches, 
the making of trusses, and the 
measuring of the rough cedar 
‘splits’ that did duty for 
walls. A lot of cedar grew 
on the farm, much of which, 
killed by previous forest fires, 
stood gaunt, seasoned, and 
ready for felling. Most of our 
buildings were made of these, 
for a start. Cedar is tiresome 
stuff to work with from a 
timber point of view; it splits 
at every turn and is full of 
concealed rottenness, but for 
rough work this very splitting 
tendency is an advantage, as 
@ wedge and mallet go quicker 
than a saw. When sunk three 
feet side by side in a well-dug 
trench, these splits make a use- 
ful and not unpleasing fence. 
As walls they have their draw- 
back, but if the splits are large 
enough, and the inner surfaces 
be smoothed off, while the outer 
face is thickly plastered with 
mud and cow-dung to keep out 
draughts, a reasonably sub- 
stantial building can result. 

We made a mistake in our 
first house by not sticking to 
plain cedar splits. Pisé was 


all the rage in England just 
then, and we were led to try 
@ sort of experimental com- 
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promise of mud, laid between 
wicker framing. Like most 
compromises, it pleased © no- 
body, possessing the faults of 
poth materials with the virtues 
of neither; the mud dried 
without binding, rats revelled 
in it, and eventually these 
ambitious efforts collapsed and 
had to be rebuilt. 

Masai, the estate carpenter, 
already referred to, was 
esteemed such because so en- 
tered on the farm books. In 
reality, his knowledge of car- 
pentry was of the roughest 
description, and every nail had 
to be driven home by the 
Bwana Major’s own hands. It 
took many months, therefore, 
before we were able to leave 
our tents for a thatched roof- 
tree. A blessed day this was, 
since nothing will reconcile me 
to the intolerable heat of canvas 
under a tropical sun. Indeed, 
of all roofing materials I would 
place a good thatch first for 
coolness. The danger of fire 
is so great, however, that we 
were forced to scatter our 
buildings in separate groups, 
and during the rains this was 
@ real discomfort, while it 
meant at best a good deal of 
inconvenient running to and 
fro. 

There was a pit on the farm 
from which could be dug great 
lumps of pure, white, flaky 
chalk, and this, when ground 
and mixed with water, made a 
dazzling whitewash. We found 
it did not stick well, however, 
and was quite impossible to 
plaster over, so we soon dis- 
carded it in favour of a less 
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brilliant but more reliable mix- 
ture of wood ashes and cow- 
dung. 

Rafters and thatch were tied 
into place by long strips of 
bark, peeled from a shrubby 
hazel-like tree that grew along 
the river banks. The thatch- 
ing itself was something of an 
art, and gave my chief cause 
for justifiable pride, since the 
grass lay in neat ranks instead 
of anyhow, and although it 
leaked a certain amount after 
a long drought, was more 
water-tight than might have 
been expected. 

It was long years before the 
farm buildings advanced from 
‘ wattle-and-daub’ to cedar, 
and from cedar to stone, and 
the process is not nearly finished 
yet. As the stock increased, 
so did the accommodation re- 
quired—dairy, calf-houses, pig- 
styes, shearing-shed, classing- 
pens, stables, and storehouses. 
It never seems to end, for by 
the time the last building is 
up, some of the earliest ones 
are sure to need renewal. We 
were further handicapped by 
the absence of workable stone, 
for in spite of careful search 
the farm’s seventeen thousand 
odd acres would yield nothing 
between hard black phonolite 
and a crumbling sandstone that 
could be cut with a clasp-knife. 
It was not until an adjoining 
farm had been bought that a 
suitable quarry was discovered, 
and even then every stone had 
to be brought up a cliff two 
or three hundred feet high by 
pack donkeys, and carted an- 
other eight or ten miles as well. 
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Sand is another difficulty in 
our part of Laikipia; our 
nearest was fifty or sixty miles 
away, and probably for this 
reason attempts at brick-mak- 
ing were not a success. We 
used to get a tolerable sub- 
stitute for sand in the fine 
gravel obtained by washing the 
mud of the river-bed, but it 
was too scanty a supply to 
use for anything but cement 
floors. 

Altogether, civilised accom- 
modation was but slowly 
achieved. Definite steps 
marked its advance, glass win- 
dows replacing the wooden 
shutters, wooden floors those 
of beaten earth. This last was 
a real boon, for nothing on 
four legs (I speak of furniture) 
will stand the strain imposed 
by an uneven floor, to mention 
only one of its many draw- 
backs. 

White ants proved less of a 
nuisance than we expected, 





November 18th, 1919. 
were in the river-bed....” 

Daybreak, fresh and spark- 
ling, gossamer webs shining 
between the twigs, a bell- 
bird’s sweet note ringing from 
across the river. Yet it is 
none of these that holds us 
spellbound, silent, crouching 
motionless behind the twisting 
grey cedar trunks of the big 
drift, only a few hundred yards 
from our whitewashed shelter. 
Below us a boulder-strewn slope 
falls to the brown wimpling 
waters, before they disappear 







*< Mzee woke us with the news that elephants 


although their long red tunnels 
had a way of appearing in any 
neglected corner, and all boxes 
had to be raised above the 
ground. 

On the whole, reviewing the 
last nine years in the light of 
our own buildings, I would 
say to the new-comer, “ Build 
as comfortable a house as you 
can as early as you can,” for 
hard days lie much less heavy 
when one can look forward to 
cheerful weather-tight evenings, 
I was in Kenya, on and off, for 
thirteen years before living in 
a house with a fireplace, and 
once built, I wondered how we 
had survived the lack of one 
for thirteen days! It smoked 
when the wind blew and leaked 
in the rains, but what matter? 
Nothing can ever quite equal 
the comfort of a crackling fire 
when darkness laps the house 
and work is over. At these 
moments, indeed, a hearth is 
the very epitome of home. 


beneath the green mass of 
jungle on our left. It is 
at this we are gazing—and 
listening too, for the crashing 
of branches can be plainly 
heard. 

Suddenly the foliage parts, 
and like some _ sea-monster 
appearing from a wave, & vast 
lilac-grey head and ear are 
thrust upwards. My heart 
pounds exhilaratingly, for this 
is the first wild elephant I 
have seen. We are not 
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game hunting to-day, 
although the Bwana Major has 
his heavy Express rifle in his 
hand—we are only out to 
watch. 

The grey mass is engulfed 
in the jungle again, but in 
another moment the bushes 
part where they meet the 
clearing, and a towering shape 
emerges. With dignified non- 
chalance a large cow elephant 
makes her way over the 
boulders, across our front. She 
is followed by first one, then 
another, until at last five mon- 
sters are strolling to and fro, 
seizing the branches of the 
laburnum-like shrub _ that 
blossoms so gaily at the river’s 
edge, and tearing them down 
like a lot of graceless holiday- 
makers. There is a big bull 
among them, but his ivory is 
very poor, and he must be a 
young one. 

Were they gazelles instead 
of pachyderms, they must have 
seen us a hundred times over, 
for we are within eighty yards 
of the nearest one, but the 
wind is right, and they pass 
us by without suspicion, and 
slope lazily up-stream. In 





January Tth, 1920. 
last count. 


A depressing silence reigned 
in the small office. The Bwana 
Major sat at his large table, 
littered with papers, one of 
the many farm books open 
before him. Barri stood 
motionless at the open door, 
melancholy in every line of 


‘“* Barri reports sia fat wethers missing since 
V. M. C. to take over sheep as from to-morrow.” 
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twenty minutes the jungle has 
closed over them, and it is 
hard to believe they were ever 
here at all. 


Since that day I have seen 


wild elephant three or four 
times, but never so near at 
hand. Once the Bwana Major 
and I were fortunate in being 
able to watch a herd of cows 
and young ones 
themselves up in the moun- 
tains, across a shallow valley. 
We counted forty-four at one 
time in the burnt-out clearing, 


disporting 


and there must have been 
many more in the forest on 
either side, to judge by the 
surrounding trumpetings. 

(This is an extraordinary 
sound to the unaccustomed ear, 
something like a giant slate- 
pencil squeaking.) The cow 
elephants bore dangerous-look- 
ing tusks, and had a great many 
small calves with them, with 
which they wrestled, as if 
playing at tug-o’-war, in a 
way pretty to watch. They 
gave one an odd feeling, as 
if one had stepped back thou- 
sands of years, and were gazing 
at the frolickings of ante- 
diluvian monsters. 









his intelligent mobile face. I 
looked out of the window to 
where his brown mule stood 
in the grasp of a small black 
boy, and thought furiously. 
Barri took up his tale again. 
“‘ Six wethers, Sahib, and not 
a rag of skin to show for it. 
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There is something wrong. The 
herd-boys will not speak out, 
but I know that your sheep 
are being stolen. It was the 
fattest that were missing.” 

My chief toyed irritably with 
his pencil. ‘But what can 
you suggest?” he asked. “I 
would go round them myself 
if I were fit, as you know 
very well. But as things are 
now, it is out of the question.” 
And indeed he was right, for a 
long illness takes much time 
to recover from. 

“T know, Sahib, I know.” 
Another pause. Then my 
thoughts suddenly took shape, 
and I stepped forward. 

“Would I be of any use? 
I can’t count sheep, but I 
might learn. . . . I could try, 
anyhow.” 

Barri’s face lit up. ‘“‘ Yes, 
yes, Sahib, that is a good 
idea; it will strengthen my 
hands to have a ‘ Mzungu’ 
with me on the rounds, even 
if you cannot come.” 

Silence again. Then the 
Bwana Major spoke, rather 
doubtfully. 

“Well, there doesn’t seem 
much else to be done. I sup- 
pose you may be better than 
nothing.” 

In this way did I embark 
upon what has since proved 
to be an intensely interesting 
side of my African life. About 
sheep in general, and Merinos 
in particular, I knew next to 
nothing. I still have much, 
very much to learn, but the 
deeper one goes, the more the 
knowledge becomes enthralling. 

At the moment of which I 


write, the farm flock numbered 
between three and four thon. 
sand head, split up into groups 
of ewes, wethers, hoggets, rams, 
and lambs. They were all 
‘ grades ’—+.e., crosses from the 
hairy, coloured, native sheep 
by Merino rams, and the wool 
was of very mixed and inferior 
quality. Our last clip had 
fetched sixty pounds sterling, 
and even this sum came as a 
pleasant surprise. 

The flocks had always been 
Barri Warffa’s especial pro- 
vince, and I looked forward to 
making their acquaintance un- 
der his guidance. Hitherto 
they had been trekking about 
at a considerable distance from 
the homestead, following the 
grazing, and as for years we 
had no car, and at that time 
one small riding- mule (the 
ponies having fallen sick), we 
had had very little to do with 
the sheep beyond providing 
them with Cooper’s Dip, and 
paying the herd-boy’s wages. 

So it was with a happy 
anticipation of novelty that I 
dressed in the cold darkness 
of the small hours next day. 

At five o’clock of a morning, 
seven thousand feet above the 
sea, even equatorial Africa is 
piercingly chill, and the mules’ 
breath rose in vapour through 
the dusk, where they stood 
ready saddled. Sixty miles 


away, Kenya’s peak and twin 
crags rose from their vast base, 
dark lilac against a primrose 
sky, and we had crossed the 
river and were climbing the 
far slopes towards the forest 
before the first rays of the sun 
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touched the landscape, and 
made every bush sparkle be- 
neath its load of dew. I had 
little opportunity for contem- 
plation, however, since Barri 
rode beside me, and Barri has 
the most active mind and un- 
tiring tongue I have ever met. 
With flying heels, jerking el- 
pows, and reins held well be- 
hind his mule’s ears (for Barri 
is no horseman), he advanced 
at a rapid jog-trot, and with 
never @ pause in his conversa- 
tion. 

“During this dry weather 
we can put our sheep on the 
heights,’’ he observed, “‘ on the 
coarser grass, but it would 


- never do during the rains... . 


Do you not know that there 
are two kinds of grazing land 
—the low hot ground, that 
grows short sweet pasture, but 
gets quickly parched in a 
drought—the Masai call this 
Olburgel,—and the high bush- 
clad tops or Subugo, which 
carries grass when the rest 
fails, but is death to sheep in 
rainy weather. Oh yes, the 
flocks are always on the move. 
To stay in one place is to court 
disaster. . . . And we must 
burn, too, when the grass grows 
long and dry, or else the ticks 
flourish. . . .. Do you see that 
small red plant that creeps 
among the grass? ”’—he dis- 
mounted and pulled a few 
leaves of a tiny wild portulaca, 
—“taste it, it is sharp in 
flavour, but we Somalis and 
Masai say that wherever that 
plant grows it is good sheep 
country. Here is another 
grass””—he plucked a short 
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toothbrush - like specimen,— 
“this fattens sheep quicker 
than any other, but it is danger- 
ous to let them have much of 
it, for where that grass is found, 
is found also Ngoroti, the dead- 
liest and quickest of all sheep 
sicknesses. You may wonder 
how I know all this, but my 
mother was half Masai, and I 
have learnt a great deal since 
I first took over the Bwana’s 
flock. . . . There were only 
three hundred brown Masai 
ewes to start with, years ago. 
When I came up here the sheep 
died—oh! how they died—of 
Eshkab. It was terrible to see 
them crawling about, so thin 
and ragged, like this ’—and 
here Barri, who is a. marvellous 
mimic, gave a lifelike rendering 
of a stricken sheep even as he 
rode,—‘‘ and I wrote, I wrote 
until my head spun and my 
head was bursting to that 
Bwana who was managing for 
you at the other farm; all he 
would say was ‘ Bado (pres- 
ently), Barri, bado.’” (I cannot 
convey the supreme contempt 
in his voice.) ‘‘ Then at last 
I heard that the} Memsahib 
Jebulet had taken over the 
management from him. I sent 
word to her—and lo! in one 
week she was here, and in 
three more the Cooper’s dip- 
ping-bath was working. Mem- 
sahib Jebulet! She is a great 
one! It is true that when she 
is roused you can hear her 
wrath from here to Rumuruti, 
but I like hot people of that 
sort; there is nobody to touch 
her, and the herd-boys will tell 
you the same too.” 
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Barri positively glowed with 
enthusiasm. 

“When she came up here, 
it was in the heavy rains, 
and she had to cross the 
mountains with seven un- 
bridged rivers in full flood, 
but that did not daunt Mem- 
sahib Jebulet. If the Bwana 
has sheep alive to-day, it is 
she he must thank for it.” 

I was impressed by Barri’s 
appreciation of our gallant 
friend, for, like all Moham- 
medans, he did not really 
favour the emancipation of 
women. 

It was seven o'clock, and 
pleasantly fresh, when we 
reached the first sheep ‘ boma,’ 
or rough thorn enclosure, where 
counting was to begin. The 
herdboys were squatting round 
their fire, warming their hands 
after the cold of their small 
grass shelters. The sheep 
snuffed and stamped inside 
the bomas, and I must admit 
that they looked dirty and 
unkempt as compared to English 
sheep, for the frequent dipping 
and shutting up at nights on 
dusty or muddy ground plays 
havoc with a Merino’s looks. 
On our appearance the herd- 
boys sprang up, the branches 
were pulled away from one of 
the entrances, and counting 
began. 

I made but a poor business 
of it at first! There are ways 
and ways of counting sheep, 
but with smallish flocks such 
as ours (and I call anything 
between four and eight hundred 
this) the usual procedure was 
to count them out of the gate 


of their boma. This sounds 
easy, but sheep are tiresome 
creatures, and have a habit of 
coming out to suit themselves 
rather than the person counting. 
Sometimes they come too fast, 
sometimes too slow, sometimes 
in @ burst ; occasionally two or 
three audacious ones will spring 
out over the back of the boma 
fence, or a stubborn one will 
stop and turn in the gateway 
and force its way back against 
the jostling stream. Anything 
of this sort is very liable to 
distract one’s attention, and 
once the count is lost, there 
is nothing for it but to stop 
and begin all over again. Ewes 
and lambs are hard to count; 
if very small, the lambs get 
hidden behind their mothers ; 
if large, an overgrown lamb may 


easily be mistaken for a stunted- 


ewe and vice versa. 

In time my counting im- 
proved, and on occasion I 
even beat Barri at his own 
game—proud moments these, 
that made up for many weary 
hours of dust and glare. For 
sheep-counting days were apt 
to be strenuous ones. We 
often made a round of over 
thirty miles in a morning, 
and as numbers grew, keeping 
an accurate record of deaths 
and changes became increas- 
ingly hard. Woe betide me if 
my flock-book contained any 
slip, or if a sheep, as my 
sister put it, ‘died in the 
wrong column.” In order to 
check unexplained losses a8 
far as possible, the Bwana 
Major instituted a system of 
sheep-tickets, to be exchanged 
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for the skins as they came in. 
On each ticket and counter- 
foil the herdboy’s name, flock 
number, sex of animal, and 
cause of death had to be 
inscribed, and this proceeding 
tested my patience sorely. 
Often the skins had to come 
in from outlying bomas, and 
the bearer of them must start 
back at once lest dusk should 
overtake him at six o'clock, 
and this meant that at any 
moment, just as I was sitting 
down to luncheon for instance, 
I would be summoned by the 
dread words: “ Mtu ya ngozi 
inji.” -(A man with skins 
outside.) 

There he sits in the blinding 
sunlight, soberly unrolling his 
unsavoury burden, that I may 
see if the skins are properly 
flayed. Two old natives were 
especial bugbears of mine. One 
of these was very old and 
hoary, almost inarticulate, and 
slightly imbecile. The other 
was more like Caliban than 
anything human, his very feat- 
ures seemed to be shaped in 
the mass, ‘‘ of the earth, earthy,” 
and his mind moved so slowly 
that it took a long time before 
any question penetrated it. 

“What’s this?” I would 
begin. A grunt, a shuffle, two 
abortive attempts at speech, 
then— 

“A skin,” he would reply. 

“Of course; I see it is a 
skin. But whose skin?” I 
persist. 

Again a long pause, then a 
glimmer of understanding at 
the back of those small dull 
eyes. 


** A sheep-skin,”’ he mumbles. 

My patience — never con- 
spicuous, I am afraid—runs 
short. 

“I know, I know; but from 
whose boma ? ” 

Wanjan throws back his 
roughly-hewn head, gazes at 
the sky, the trees, the houses 
with a bewildered expression, 
then with an awkward ges- 
ture of his arm he sputters 
out— 

“The boma of—of—I forget 

. that man ‘ What’s-his- 
name’...” 

I ascribe many of my grey 
hairs to Wanjan. 

Before the sheep passed out 
of my care the flock had just 
topped the ten . thousand. 
Theoretically they should have 
reached treble that number, 
but in Africa there is always a 
‘put’ to theories. I never 
managed to count the whole 
lot in one day except once, 
and then my satisfaction was 
lessened by having to finish 
the last flock propped up against 
the fence, with a broken leg. 
Two of the puppies had fol- 
lowed me into the rams’ boma 
—the ground was as hard as 
concrete,—and while I was deep 
in conversation with Barri, an 
old ram elected to charge the 
puppies at my back. 

They fled to me for shelter, 
and before I could turn round 
the ram struck me like a whirl- 
wind from behind, and we came 
down in a heap together. It 
has given me a great respect 
for charging rams, and has 
taught me prudence with regard 
to puppies ! 
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June 30th, 1920. 


When I last left the farm, 
just a year ago, my herd of 
Angora goats had mounted to 
a total of three hundred or so. 
But in the early days the for- 
bears of these were a mere 
handful numbering twenty or 
thirty, and descended from the 
survivors of a flock of four 
hundred, which had all died of 
pleuro-pneumonia within six 
weeks. 

The Bwana Major was left 
with seven grade ewes to show 
for the efforts of several years. 
With a sigh of impatience— 
for Africa is always snatching 
the cup of success from one’s 
lips in this fashion—he handed 
them over to me. Later, the 
Government farm sold off its 
Angora herd, and I was able 
to add fifteen high-grade ewes, 
many of them very old, to the 
little party of seven, and two 
or three rams. 

They are beautiful creatures 
these Angoras. On a fine day 
I know of no prettier sight than 
the goat-herd, tripping along 
over our rocky hillsides, the 
sunlight dazzling on their snowy 
rippled fleeces. Angora kids 
are particularly attractive, gam- 
bolling about with a kind of 
impish innocence, their coats 
like white caracul, their long 
ears drooping, and their bold 
blue agate eyes always on the 
look-out for something new. 

It was a long time before the 
mohair clip of the Angora herd 
was worth selling, but in the 
meantime there was a steady 
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“* Lost two Angora ewes... .”’ 


if modest return from the 
superfluous males, and as the 
goats browsed chiefly among 
the bushes, they turned an 
otherwise unproductive part of 
the farm to profitable account, 

I looked upon the little 
nucleus of my Angora herd 
with a special interest, and it 
was a sharp blow to be told 
one day, by a breathless mes- 
senger, that two of the best 
ewes had been killed by a 
lioness in the open plain, at 
half-past two in the after- 
noon. 

The goats were about four 
miles away at the time, but it 
was not long before the Bwana 
Major and I were in the saddle, 
and approaching the scene of 
the disaster. 

A few rags of silky-haired 
skin was all that the vultures 
had left us of the two best 
ewes. But to our relief we 
saw that the low stony hill 
which the lioness had chosen 
to lie up in was so isolated 
that she must certainly hove 
been seen had she already left 
its shelter. 

We dismounted, and ad- 
vanced on foot into the small 
patch of bush where the lioness 
was reported to be, very cau- 
tiously and on the alert. Barri 
was at our elbow, so dis- 
tracted by excitement as t0 
be trembling violently. Our 
Lumbwa guides were positively 
sobbing with agitation, and, 
with the best of intentions, got 
dreadfully in our way. At last 
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we drew near to the biggest 
and thickest patch. Germani, 
the fat herdboy, pointed into 


its dark depths. 

“ There—there she is, 
Bwana,” he gasped. ‘Do you 
not see her ? ”’ 


Never can two white people 
have felt so foolish. Side by 
side we strained our eyes into 
the gloom. Not a thing could 
we distinguish. Barri, the 
tears running down his cheeks, 
pointed over my shoulder. 

“Shoot now,” he urged. 
“How can you not see her? 
She is only a few yards away.” 

Still we stared in vain. Then 
suddenly there was a grunt 
and a crash, as some heavy 
body moved deeper into the 
cover. 

There was nothing for it 
but to organise a drive. Muster- 
ing our half-dozen followers, 
the Bwana Major—who has a 
very good flair for this kind of 
business—indicated a likely line 
for the lioness to take, and we 
went up to a post on the 
edge of the cover, while with 


noise and shouting the natives 
‘Bi 
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beat their way through the 
bushes. 

We had not been there five 
minutes before the beautiful 
fawn body of a fine lioness 
glided out of the bush twenty- 
five yards distant, and stood 
gazing down over the plain. 
The Bwana Major’s rifle rang 
out, and she dropped without a 
sound, shot through the heart. 

There is something very satis- 
factory about a hunt like this, 
face to face, and with plenty 
of chance for the other side. 
She proved to be a lioness in 
her prime, and undoubtedly 
one of a party of three that 
had been raiding our sheep- 
camps in the neighbourhood 
for the past fortnight, since 
with her death the depreda- 
tions stopped. (It was curious 
that these lions should have 
gone for the sheep; as a rule 
they greatly prefer cattle.) 

Amid great rejoicing, as the 
sun sank, the stiffening body 
of our late marauder, now 
crawling with small red ticks, 
was carted back to the home- 
stead. 


May 3rd, 1924. “‘ Got off the mail and the butter this morning. . . .” 


We were rather proud of our 
farm butter. Once a week it 
left on its long trek down to 
Gilgil, across the Aberdares, 
packed in oaken boxes and 
carried by pack-donkeys. The 
cold of that journey kept it 
in excellent condition, and we 
could nearly always count upon 
getting the top market price. 

When a drought was on and 


the milk supply dropped to a 
low ebb, one native only was 
required to carry down the 
butter on his shoulders, but 
when our cows were in full 
milk, the weekly weight of 
butter ran up to over a hundred 
pounds. 

I had been taught butter- 
making by a Scottish dairy- 
maid, who had won many 
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prizes at shows, and I took 
great pains in imparting my 
newly-acquired proficiency to 
the two dairy-boys. They were 
both Lumbwas, and before very 
long their skill surpassed my 
own in every particular except 
the squaring and packing of 
the one-pound blocks of butter. 

The dairy at first was a 
humble building of cedar-splits, 
mud, and thatch, but wonder- 
fully cool, even if the bright 
eyes of a rat might be seen 
peeping out at one from the 
ceiling occasionally. We kept 
it surprisingly clean for such 
@ primitive place, and the 
separator, dairy utensils, and 
churns were scalded and scoured 
with scrupulous care. All the 
pans of cream were covered 
over by slats and sheets of 
newspaper to keep the dust 
away, and the great disadvan- 
tage was simply that to achieve 
a high standard of cleanliness 
took double the time that 
would have been needed with 
proper equipment. 

The butter was made early 
in the morning or late in the 
evening. Washed with our 
cold clear river- water, its 
‘grain’ was a delight to the 
eye; then it was worked and 
slightly salted, weighed, shaped 
into rectangular blocks, and 
wrapped in stamped grease- 
proof paper. We let them 
stiffen overnight, and the next 
morning each pound was finally 
wrapped in a sheet torn from 
the ‘ Tatler,’ fitted tightly with 
two dozen others into its box, 
and sent off on the long safari 
down to Gilgil. 
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Old Ngoitoi generally went 
in charge of mail-bag, butter, 
and donkeys. We all had a 
affection for this tiny Kikuyu, 
whose ugliness was 80 great 
as to be positively grotesque, 

Yet in spite of his lack of 
physique, he was the best 
mail-boy of all our employees, 
and used to cover incredible 
distances without turning a 
hair. 

‘Katuse,’ the patriarch of 
our Lumbwa donkeys—sinee 
become a pensioner,—matched 
Ngoitoi in strength and endur- 
ance, and generally carried the 
butter on his wooden pack- 
saddle. The grey East African 
donkey, while smaller and much 
lower on the leg than his white 
Egyptian brother, is a sturdy 
and handsome animal once ac- 
climatised, his chief failing 
being the slowness of his pace. 
‘ Katuse,’ however, has been 
known on one occasion, in 4 
time of great need, to make 
the trip to Gilgil and back— 
fifty miles each way—in three 
days, bearing a load of a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds weight 
on the return journey. He is 
a sagacious and affectionate 
beast, and used often to follow 
me into the house, grunting 
gently, in quest of tit-bits. One 
had to remember all this when 
awakened by the hideous bray- 
ing of our donkey herd early 
of a morning. 

The arranging of the pack- 
saddle and harness demands 
especial care, particularly when 
the journey involves such ap- 
palling hills and dales as the 
track over the Aberdares. Don- 
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keys and mules having no 
shoulder, the dead weight of 
solid boxes shifts the saddle 
and puts a heavy strain on 
preast-band and breeching. 
Webbing or thongs become 
damp with sweat, and then gall 
auelly. Proper pack-harness 
is too expensive to be often 
wed, and we found that rolls 
of sheepskins with the fleece 
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left on outside, wrapped round 
the thongs, were the best solu- 
tion of our harness problems. 

They may have looked un- 
tidy, with their cobbled stitches, 
but they saved the donkeys 
from becoming pitifully raw; 
and thus decked out, one could 
watch the little party setting 
out on its journey with an easy 
mind. 


June 12th, 1924. “‘ Rinderpest catile still very sick... .” 


When our first inoculation 
took place, the cattle had not 
been done for nearly five years. 
I should perhaps explain that 
Rinderpest inoculation is not 
compulsory, but this was not 
the reason for such a lapse 
of time in our case—lack of 
opportunity only having been 
responsible. 

Cattle are usually inoculated 
twice in their lives—the first 
time as calves at foot, under 
nine months old, which confers 
probable but not certain im- 
munity ; and the second time 
a8 young stock, when immunity 
is absolute, and they may 
receive the coveted A.M. brand. 

If grown cattle be done they 
react worse, there is a risk of 
tedwater also, and the cows 
ate very liable to lose calves 
Prematurely. This was what 
had happened when the above 
entry in the diary was written. 
The weather had been terribly 
hot and dry, the herds had suf- 
fered severely, and, although 
the official death-rate was under 
4 per cent, we had lost a con- 
siderable number of unborn 


calves. Besides these casu- 
alties, we had some fifteen or 
sixteen animals so sick as to 
need hand-feeding, most of 
them suffering from abscesses, 
another unavoidable  con- 
sequence of the inoculation. 

I set out on my evening 
round with Mabengo, the Lum- 
bwa native in charge of these 
sick beasts. He carried a 
large pail of gruel, a funnel, 
and an empty lime-juice bottle 
for drenching ; I followed with 
syringe, disinfectant, and the 
usual paraphernalia of rough 
farm surgery. 

The big black heifer was the 
worst to-day. She was lying 
in the first loose-box, and could 
not even lift her head. I 
raised it with one arm—and 
how heavy and lifeless it lay !— 
while with the other hand I 
inserted the bottle and poured 
the gruel cautiously down her 
throat. The breath came so 
foul from her fevered jaws that 
I could scarcely bear it, but at 
last the job was over and we 
turned to the next victim. 

This was a more lively animal, 
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and Mabengo and I had some 
difficulty in accomplishing our 
task. It is extremely easy to 
choke a beast when drenching, 
and if once liquid goes down 
into their lungs, pneumonia 
generally follows. | 

When the gruel was almost 
finished the creature coughed 
suddenly, and Mabengo’s face, 
bent low over its muzzle, was 
covered with white slime. He 
took it unperturbed, however, 
merely stooping to rub his be- 
spattered countenance against 
the stomach of the nearest cow. 

We finished the hand-feed- 
ing, then started upon our 
surgical work. The poor beasts 
stood in dejected attitudes, 
heads low, and gave very little 
trouble, even when one had to 
lance them. Most had abscesses 
behind the shoulder where the 
needle went in, but they might 


December 9th, 1924. 


All night the watch-fires have 
been glimmering through the 
jungle down by the river, where 
the sheep bomas lie clustered 
round the dipping-bath. 

At six-thirty dipping began, 
and I went down to supervise it, 
for Barri left yesterday on leave 
for five days, and in his absence 
I promised to keep an extra 
careful eye upon his charges. 
Dipping is tiring work, and un- 
less conscientiously carried out 
is worse than useless; but the 
sweating herd-boys are very apt 
to forget this, and scurry the 
sheep through too quickly to 
allow of the regulation soaking. 
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be anywhere, and some hag 
even to be cast before thei 
wounds could be attended tp, 

We nursed these unfortunate 
cattle for several weeks, anj 
all but two recovered. [y 
subsequent inoculations the r- 
actions were nothing like 
severe, and for this reason 
alone we became firm converts 
to regular inoculations against 
Rinderpest every eighteen 
months or so. Our greatest 
difficulty then became the find- 
ing of susceptible calves from 
which to obtain the virulent 
blood. However young they 
were, they seemed to be Rinder- 
pest proof, and on one occasion 
three succeeding lots of these 
‘controls ’ failed to react, to 
the great despair of the veteri- 
nary officer in charge. 

Coals of fire, this, with a 
vengeance ! 


“ Dipping A. and B. Flocks. .. .” 


Around me lay scattered the 
orange-coloured covers of the 
dip packets, and its familiar 
stench rose from the opaque 
ochre-hued water in the bath 
at my feet. One of the natives 
stirred the mixture with a pole, 
while the rest busied themselves 
at the boma gates. I glanced 
over the enclosure, and ob 
served a ewe scratching herself 
with one hind-foot. A little 
patch of white showed on her 
shoulder when the outer wool 
had been scratched away. Cer- 
tainly scab had got a hold on 
A. flock, and unless we were 
careful it would run right 
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through the sheep and force 
us to shear three months before 
the time. 

A ewe was seized by two 
natives and pushed forward to 
the bath’s edge. Because of 
my eagle eye, however, she was 
handled properly—by the neck 
as well as the hindquarters. 
left alone, those boys would 
have trundled her along by 
the hind-legs, like a wheel- 
barrow, at the risk of disloca- 
tion. 
Another moment and she was 
caught, propped up, and slipped, 
staring-eyed, into the bath, feet 
first, but with her head facing 
the water. She goes down with 
a swirl, to reappear a moment 
later, like a blob of yellow sea- 
weed, in the evil-smelling brew. 
Then she is turned in the bath 
to make room for a second 
victim, while I wait, watch in 
hand, till the time shall be up. 
In another moment she is 
allowed to scramble up the 
slatted ramp to the dripping- 
pen, and the process is repeated 
with a second pair. 

In later years this slow 
method of dipping proved such 
atax on both labour and super- 
vision that the Bwana Major 
designed a large circular dip 
in its place. This was roofed 
over, fed by a furrow, and had 
ai island in the middle, upon 
Which the handlers could stand 
in comfort, and with their long 
f@ooks rescue at once any 
animal that was in difficulties. 
A suitable entrance and exit, 
Provided with swing doors, 
allowed the sheep to slide in 
head foremost, and nine sheep 
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could swim through the bath 
at one time, twice round being 
the usual procedure. 

I learned that many things 
had to be considered where 
details were concerned. Two 
minutes was rather a short 
allowance, three rather a severe 
ordeal. On the one hand, scab 
must be eradicated; on the 
other, too long immersion killed 
the sheep. When weakened by 
drought, they were especially 
susceptible, and if a sudden 
storm of rain should fall upon 
a newly-dipped and still wet 
flock, the losses were heavy 
indeed. Add to this that all 
sheep had to be dipped not less 
than a week or more than a 
fortnight after shearing, and 
dipped for the second time 
nine to eleven days later, and 
it will be seen that when the 
numbers ran into thousands, a 
good deal of calculation was 
involved. In theory the second 
dipping might be half-strength, 
but in practice this was not 
feasible, since to keep altering 
the strength of the dip when 
it was in use for both first and 
second dippings every day made 
for confusion. 

Sometimes a sheep would 
swallow dip or get some in its 
lungs, and in this last event 
it always died. For this reason 
it was important to put them 
in head first or facing the water, 
so that they should see what 
they were in for and keep their 
mouths shut. 

I shall always remember the 
time when we found a rather 
stupid herd-boy faithfully carry- 
ing out these orders, but put- 
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ting the unfortunate sheep in 
head first, on their backs. It 
was lucky that we were on the 
spot before he had sent many 
to their doom in that way. 
Scab is one of the chief 
curses of the flockmaster in 
Kenya. However carefully 
sheep are dipped, it is always 
breaking out where unfenced 
roads and rights-of-way cross 
one’s pasture-lands. Native 
sheep scarcely show the disease, 
but can carry it, and it is owing 
to the menace of scab that 
one can never reckon upon 
shearing at a given moment, 
for, in our experience at least, 
the attempt to eradicate scab 
after seven months’ growth of 
fleece was impossible. It would 
stave it off for a few weeks 


February 22nd, 1925. 


I have already mentioned 
that the poultry and I lived 
under one roof for some 
time. But when we flitted 
to the new site a henhouse 
was built, and we hoped the 
chickens were finally provided 
for. 

In Africa, however, things 
never turn out according to 
plan. Our chickens were nearly 
all white in colour, taking after 
their Leghorn sires (on account 
of the appalling numbers of 
vermin we had only bought 
little native hens for a start), 
and just when they were near- 
ing five months old, and were 
past danger from kites and 
small hawks, an enormous 
black-and-white eagle appeared 
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at most, then the whole flog 
would break out again, and 
you would have wasted a great 
quantity of dip and stained 
all the fleeces for nothing. 4 
sheep badly gone with scab jg 
® pitiable object. The constant 
irritation makes it lose condi: 
tion at a fearful rate, and when 
the fleece comes off in great 
rags and patches, exposing the 
bare hideously encrusted skin, 
one can quite understand the 
severity of regulations in com- 
paratively scab-free countries, 
When ruefully reviewing ou 
bills for Cooper’s Dip—and they 
mounted up to about a hundred 
cases a year,—we felt that even 
a heavy cheque was justified 
if it would indeed ‘“ curar la 
sarna.” 


“* Dipped all the fowls this morning. . ..” 


from nowhere and started carry- 
ing them off. 

We had over a hundred big 
chickens by this time, and 
within a few weeks only twenty- 
seven remained. All our efforts 
to protect the chickens, or to 
shoot the eagle, failed. We 
would even station natives to 
watch the unfortunate fowls, 
but if they left their post for 
five minutes after being o 
guard several hours, during 
those five minutes a chicken 
would be taken. 

Often I would be within 
twenty yards of a pullet, when 
a sudden whistling as of silk 
would make me turn, just in 
time to see the great wings 
of the eagle bearing him aloft 
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again, the screaming victim in 
bis talons. The vigilance of 
this bird was impossible to 
defeat; time and time again 
we would stalk him as he sat 
devouring his prey on the top 
of a cedar tree, but he would 
never let us get within practi- 
cable range (long shots from a 
rifle being unsafe in the hollows 
he frequented). 

When there were next to 
no birds left, the eagle took 
itself off, and we sadly changed 
ou white cocks for coloured 
ones. There was a big black 
game-cock which killed such 
quantities of his own offspring 
that he had to be eaten in 
self-defence. He was succeeded 
by @ fine black Orpington, 
which fell to the claws of a 
woond eagle. At last we got 
Rhode Island Reds, and our 
poultry again began to in- 
grease in numbers. 

Then a mongoose got into 
the henhouse and ravaged the 
roosts. We set a trap the 
next day, and went down to 
investigate the same night. 
No mongoose had been caught, 
but, to our utter horror, we 
found ourselves swarming with 
ted mites in the darkness, and 
Were obliged to fling all our 
dothes into buckets of boiling 
water, and have Kerol baths 
ourselves, before we were rid 
of the little biting pests. 

There was nothing for it 
but to change the henhouse 
with all speed, for to get rid 
of red mite in a mud-plastered 
building was quite impossible. 

&@ new wire-fronted house 
Was built down by the river, 
VOL, COXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXII. 
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and the very morning it was 
ready I prepared a large bath 
of Cooper’s Dip, and put all 
the fowls—over a hundred— 
through it before transferring 
them to their new quarters. 

Lango helped me. She is 
wife to Mzee bin Juma, the 
Swahili, and a most adaptable 
person. I have been told that 
before her time Mzee had a 
constant succession of tempor- 
ary Wives, none of whom stayed 
for more than a few weeks, 
departing with tears or curses, 
and often, I am afraid, to the 
sound of blows. 

It is a tribute to Lango’s 
tact and character that now 
for over fifteen years she has 
filled the post of wife with 
signal success. Her flashing 
smile is seldom disturbed by 
anger, and she had a wonderful 
gift for the rearing of young 
birds and beasts. Childless her- 
self, she takes infinite pains 
with helpless creatures, and 
was a godsend to me where the 
poultry were concerned. 

Like all natives, Lango is 
intensely matter-of-fact, and 
seems curiously insensitive to 
the beauties of nature. I re- 
member my first meeting with 
her, in a garden at Lumbwa, 
as she stood, smiling and slen- 
der, at the top of the path. 

Roses and dahlias were glow- 
ing in myriad colours beside 
her. Feeling that I ought to 
say something, I asked her in 
halting Swahili (for I was a 
new-comer then) if she did not 
think them “mzuri” (pretty 
or good). “Why?” she 
laughed back, “one cannot 

I 
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eat them.” Lango will spend 
hours in helping me to doctor 
a@ sick or wounded sheep; yet 
if one has to be killed, she will 
equally assist at the slaughter- 
ing with perfect sangfroid, and 
be seen frying gruesome relics 
shortly afterwards over her 
open fire. Sentiment is not in 
her, but in spite of this, she 
remains a kindly and obliging 
woman. 

Our poor fowls did not relish 
being dipped in the very least ; 
but they got no mercy, and at 
last were all spread out in 
rows in the sun to dry, looking 
more deplorable than words 
can describe. A few of the 
skinniest died before noon, but 
out of a hundred and twelve, I 
felt that this was not surpris- 
ing, and it was worth it to have 
them finally purified. 

They took long to become 
accustomed to their new house, 
but then things went on quite 
well—until the badgers got in. 
It is always like that on a 
Kenyan farm; one is never 
allowed to rest on one’s laurels 
for long! I often think that 
over our portals should be 
written in letters of iron the 
legend, “‘A remnant shall be 
left,” for there is certainly some 
of the pitilessness of the Penta- 
teuch about life in Africa. 

Among the poultry were some 
grey geese that were the pride 
of the Bwana Major’s heart. 
Undersized and very old, they 
consumed enormous quantities 
of food, and flew at one’s legs 
indefatigably. But he loved 
them with a blind devotion, 
and would not even let me 
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reduce their numbers when J 
pointed out that more thay 
half of them were not geem, 
but ganders. His distress cap 
be imagined when, the mom. 
ing after the badger’s raid, the 
poor geese were found aliye 
indeed, but with their gullet 
bitten through and through. 

It was a hopeless proposi- 
tion, but for three days Lango 
and I tried our hardest to pul 
them round. We kept them 
by the river, watered and 
dressed their wounds thre 
times a day, and fed them 
with gruel through a_ tube, 
But one by one they died. 

Steps were taken against the 
badgers. We trapped one the 
next night, and smoked out 
and shot the other. When! 
looked at their strong jaws and 
massive porridge - and - black 
coloured bodies, I marvelled 
no more at their having chewed 
up,thick wire netting, and dug 
out the paving-stones of the 
henhouse with their powerful 
claws. 

The relics of the poultry were 
reassembled, and a native was 
settled down in a new hut 
beside the henhouse, to keep 
a watch-fire going at night. 
But from time to time wild 
beasts still got in, or genet and 
civet-cats would seize the fowls 
by day, and when at last i 
despair we went to the expen 
of spacious poultry-runs, al 
the hens stopped laying and 
started liver disease. 

This was entirely due 
wrong feeding, as I knew vely 
well, maize being the worst of 
poultry foods in a hot counity; 
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put at that time it was all we 
could get. So we decided that, 
on the whole, the best policy 
was to have the poultry on 


free Tange, and risk heavy 
losses from vermin rather than 


our daily egg. Of two evils 
one should choose the less, 
and I feel that the fowls them- 
selves would support us, and 
vote for “a short life and a 
gay one.” 


November 25th, 1925. “‘ Checking and weighing out posho this 


morning. ...” 


Before coming here I never 
realised how large a part sheer 
humdrum drudging routine 
plays in farm life. The daily 
round may contain some sur- 
prising element, but it is 
quite certain that it will also 
bring its petty burdens of 
first-aid to man and beast, 
office work, repairs, and the 
posho-store. 

Of all thankless tasks this 
one of posho (or rations) is the 
most tiresome, and yet, just 
as anarmy fights on its stomach, 
80 is the great question of food 
the pivot on which a farm is 
centred. Be careless—forget 
to order your maize-meal in 
time (and with us, this meant 
tending for it ten or twelve 
days ahead), and in a trice the 
tven tenor of life will be 
thattered by a complaining, 
fumbling mob who were 
Jesternight your contented em- 
Ployees. And after all, who 
thall blame these dusky chil- 
den of nature, since their 
Wives and families also depend 
upon the daily ration? Bearing 
this in mind, the prudent em- 
Dloyer keeps a vigilant watch 
Upon his posho supply. 

And that is why I am 
here this morning, note-book 


in hand, beside my weighing- 
machine. 

The double-doors of the 
posho-store are opened wide, 
for the waggon is drawn up 
outside. Itreturned from Nyeri 
last night, and the mud of its 
strenuous passage lies thick on 
spoke and axle still. 

Theuri, Number One, is help- 
ing me to-day—a garrulous 
obliging Kikuyu, whose roving 
eyeballs shine white in the 
gloom. One by one the heavy 
sacks are carried in, weighed, 
and stacked along the low 
planking bench that runs the 
length of the building. 

“Twenty-five of maize meal, 
two of whole, and five of 
crushed—total thirty-two,” I 
write. ‘“‘ Also one barrel of 
Epsom salts, a case of kerosene, 
three crowbars, and a bundle 
of blankets.”” I shut my note- 
book to decide hastily where 
these smaller items can best 
be put. The store is already so 
full ! 

In one corner rise the sacks 
of pollard and bran for the 
pigs and horses. Beyond them 
smaller bags lie flatly, a hole 
here and there betraying their 
contents—rough salt from 
Aden, for the sheep. Beneath 
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the dusty bench large knobbly 
sacks indicate rock-salt—the 
cattle’s perquisite,—while on 
the opposite wall a long row 
of kegs, drums, and barrels 
show where the farm supply 
of blue-stone, axle-grease, 
Kerol, cattle and sheep dips, 
and miscellaneous necessities, 
are to be found. 

The floor is deep in dust, 
mingled with spilt flour, and 
the memory of fleas has made 
me mount a bale of wool- 
packs, so that I can keep 
my feet out of the danger 
zone. 

Theuri is rummaging in a 
corner now. He produces a 
carpet-needle and some sewing- 
twine, and starts cobbling up 
one or two rents in the meal- 
sacks. A plague on these rats ! 
In one night they can do more 
damage than an hour’s work 


will repair, and that 
looking cat of Lango’s, whos 
apple-green eyes are now watch- 
ing me censoriously from q 
dark corner, does not seem to 
help matters much. 

I scribble a memo in my 
book—“‘ Posho-store rat-traps ” 
—and begin weighing out the 
three-day rations for sheep 
camp, Lumbwa cattle-boys, and 
Kikuyu labourers. Our differ. 
ent tribes are so jealous of 
each other that we have beep 
obliged to keep their rations 
separate, making the respective 
headmen responsible for the 
final distribution. It means a 
lot of checking, as the number 
of rations varies day by day, 
but at least quarrels and fileh- 
ing have been stopped, and, 
with over eighty-two pound 
allowances at stake, it is worth 
the trouble. 


March 5th, 1926. “‘ Horn-branding again... .” 


Six-thirty A.M., a sharp touch 
in the air, and the first pale 
sunbeams gilding an awaken- 
ing world. I am punctual, but 
the cattle-boys are before me, 
for our portable charcoal forge 
plays an important part in this 
morning’s doings, and the em- 
bers must be red-hot before 
my arrival. I am bringing the 
bunch of branding-irons with 
me, remembering ruefully that 
the last set were all fused into 
a molten mass by a well-mean- 
ing native when out of range 
of my jealous eye. 

While the irons are heating, 
we put the ‘herd-book’ on the 


rough table beside the ‘ crush, 
and see that the heap of sand, 
the pail of water, and pads of 
damp sacking are all in readi- 
ness. The ‘crush’ is a long 
nalrow passage, built of stout 
cedar splits sunk three feet in 
the ground at a V-shaped angle, 
so that at the base it is only 
fifteen inches wide. It widens 
sufficiently at the height of 4 
steer’s body to allow an animal 
to pass along, and the top, 
four feet above the ground, is 
strengthened by a wall-plate, 
and pierced with gaps at regulat 
intervals. Through these gaps 
poles can be pushed, either 
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pehind or in front of the cattle 
as the case may be. Along each 
side of the ‘crush’ a raised plat- 
form of beaten earth gives easy 
access to the animals inside it 
for inoculation purposes. But 
for horn-branding, which is our 
task to-day, a break in the 
‘erush’ is provided, where one 
may stand exactly opposite to 
the animal and where its head 
may be securely strained against 
a post. This spot is roofed 
over, and it is here that our 
small field forge is placed, roar- 
ing and glowing, ready for the 
fray. 

There are various ways of 
marking cattle, of course. We 
used to have brass ear-tickets, 
but found that these fell out 
a8 time wore on, and very often 
tore the ear. ‘Nicks’ were 
ruled out, as the cattle were 
already full grown, and we 
thought that since numbers 
had already reached several 
hundred it would cause need- 
less pain; tattooing was not 
visible unless the cow were 
caught and held. So in the 
end we came back to the old 
method of horn-branding, which 
will, after all, last for several 
years without growing out if 
carefully done, and which is 
plainly legible from some little 
distance. 

The ‘ herd-book ’ was a pure 
hobby of my chief’s, for we 
had no pedigree cows then, 
and to an outsider our grades 
were certainly not worth the 
trouble involved. But the 
Bwana Major took a great 
interest in preserving particu- 
lars of their looks and descent, 
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and I must say these records be- 
came in time very interesting to 
me also, as although, of course, 
of no scientific value, one could 
see from them how strongly 
prepotent certain colours and 
characteristics were. 

A few particular cows had 
nothing but heifer, or bull 
calves, and their descendants 
(if the former) inherited this 
peculiarity. One or two went 
blind early, and their heifers 
did the same. In this way the 
‘herd-book’ was useful, as it 
enabled one to weed out ‘ duds.’ 
Or if one were lost, she could 
be described in detail when 
reporting to the police. 

We had used Friesland bulls 
for years now, and the crosses 
were very faithfully black and 
white, though often it came in 
the wrong places. 

It was satisfactory, of course, 
to see one’s herd becoming 
more and more Friesland in 
appearance, but it increased 
the difficulty of identifying 
them. 

The system on our farm was 
this. Each heifer calf, when 
born, was entered with a de- 
scription of its colour and its 
dam’s number and native name 
in the calving record, and given 
the next available number. 

When weaned it was checked 
again (or if dead, crossed out), 
and on joining the cow herd as 
a heifer, a year or so later, it 
was finally checked and branded 
on the horn, hard enough by 
then to stand the iron. 

The herd-boys were perfectly 
wonderful in their knowledge 
of the cattle’s pedigrees, and 
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each cow had a special Lumbwa 
name. (Most of the natives 
cannot read numbers, but they 
all know the names.) This 
proved very useful in tracing 
back descent during the five 
years’ gap caused by the war. 
Over and over again I have 
found the natives to be right 
in their assertions about a 
cow's dam or grand-dam— 
sometimes, when I could have 
sworn otherwise, I would find 
myself proved wrong by a 
faded pencilled note in the ‘ herd- 
book’ against a certain number : 
** Branded in error for 381,” or, 
“455, nearly polled, no room 
for the 4.” 

Arap Chuma is, of course, 
present this morning, but Ma- 
bengo has the best genealogical 
memory, since he was born on 
the farm. This Lumbwa youth 
is beautifully built, and can 
run like a deer. 

His flashing white smile is 
seldom absent, and I think he 
enjoys catching a wild steer 
as much as any cowboy. 

Jimilgar, light-brown and 
lissom, with his keen face and 
ready hand, is here also; so is 
tall dour-faced Arap Cheruya, 
stocky one-eyed Kipsang, and 
plump Arap Mutai. When my 
irons are hot, and neatly ar- 
ranged in order round the top 
of the forge, the first three 
heifers are driven into the 
‘crush.’ This takes some time, 
for they are wild and unused to 
handling, and our ‘crush,’ un- 
fortunately, opens straight out 
of the side of the ten-foot boma 
wall. Over and over again the 
cattle go past it before they are 
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finally wedged tightly in the 
‘erush’s ‘close embrace. 

The herd-boys swarm to the 
side, and ‘gentle ’ the panting 
cattle as the leader’s horn ig 
strained against the post. J 
am ready with my first iron, 
duly cleaned in sand and 
knocked free of grit, and when 
the heifer’s violent plunging 
abates, the iron bites sizzling 
into her horn beneath a wisp 
of pungent smoke. When I lift 
it again, a deep pink, brown- 
rimmed ‘5’ is neatly sunk in 
the smooth white surface. 

I am afraid it hurts a little, 
very much as a tooth hurts 
under the dentist’s drill, but it 
is quickly over, and some cows 
—perhaps those with naturally 
thicker horns—do not even 
grunt when branded. The ex- 
citable ones, howe ver—and they 
are many,—start struggling and 
fighting long before they have 
reached the ‘crush,’ and provide 
some very thrilling moments. 

The iron is red-hot, the sur- 
face of the horn is curved and 
slippery, the herd-boy’s bare 
arms and shoulders are never 
more than eighteen inches away 
from the iron, and often within 
six. One must put a certain 
weight on the iron or it will 
not ‘bite,’ one has to rock it 
slowly, or it will not leave an 
even impression. A sudden 
lurch or heave, a slipped thong 
or ‘splintered post, and the 
beast is right on top of you— 
and the red-hot iron. At all 
costs one must avoid one’s 
helpers’ naked flesh, and I 
know nothing that makes one 
quicker on one’s feet than this. 
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_“Jeva-Saitani is coming,” 
Jimilgar calls suddenly. ‘‘ Look 
out! She is like her mother— 
a teal devil.”” There is a rush 
and scramble att ‘ie entrance to 
the ‘crush,’ and ¢dark-brown 
heifer bounds in, bellowing. 
The thong is round her horns, 
but the herd-boys try in vain to 
steady the wild young thing— 
it is all they can do to avoid 
her gleaming horns themselves, 
as she tosses and plunges in the 
‘rush.’ Suddenly she rears up, 
shakes off her captors with a 
sideways twist, and jumps the 
four-foot wall as neatly as a 
hunter. Off she goes at full 
tilt, the thong trailing behind 
her, and two herd-boys in hot 
pursuit. 

We turn to the next—an 
old cow, whose former brand 
has grown out. She is of a 
different temperament, and the 
moment the iron touches her 
she gives a grunt and collapses 
sulkily in the crush. All the 
ropes have to be loosened at 
once or she will strangle; the 
cross-beam must be quickly 
removed too. She lies on the 
ground with her head flat in 
the dust, and refuses to lift it. 
In vain the herd-boys caress 
and cajole her, push and flick 
her sides; she obstinately re- 
fuses to move. At last the 
bars at the far end of the 


“erush’ have to be taken down, 


and when she sees the way 
open before her she gets up, 
and allows herself to be held 
and branded without a mur- 
mur, or any sign of pain. I 
can only put her behaviour 
down to sheer ‘cussedness,’ 
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well- used to 
she is. 

The actual branding{Yonly 
takes a few moments, but the 
whole affair lasts longer than 
one thinks, since, until the 
animals are driven in, I cannot 
identify them. While the herd- 
boys are pacifying the leading 
beast I do this, and get her 
number right—and by this time 
she is bound and ready for the 
iron. The boma is a large one, 
and there is room for much 
careering about if the cattle 
refuse to enter the ‘crush.’ I 
cannot help thinking that they 
remember the times they have 
been double-inoculated for Rin- 
derpest in it, poor creatures, 
and this makes them loth to 
enter. 

Cries and shouting come from 
inside the boma. Suddenly a 
native ‘rungu’ (or club) flies 
through the air, passing deftly 
between the'posts at the ‘ crush’s’ 
narrow entrance, and striking 
Jimilgar—who is just beside 
me—full on the head, fells 
him at my feet with a groan. 
I catch him by the shoulders 
as he falls, but his crown is 
split open for a couple of 
inches, and for a few moments 
he is completely stunned. 
Hastily we administer rough 
first-aid, and wash the scarlet 
wound with cold water. The 
club must have been flung to 
turn a beast (they are never 
allowed to throw at one), and 
if I had tried a hundred times 
I could not have hurled it 
through the opening, much less 
hit a mark in this devilish way. 

Jimilgar, quite unresentful, 
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is sent off to the homestead 
for more elaborate dressings 
as soon as he can walk, and 
we carry on. Presently we 
become aware of a commotion 
at the unseen boma entrance. 
Arap Chuma peers through the 
cedar splits, and a wide smile 
spreads over his serene high- 
cheek-boned face. 

“Tt is Jeva-Saitani come 
back,’”’ he murmurs. “ A-la! 
but she is a handful. They 
are struggling with her—five 
of them.” The shouts and 
scufflings increase. ‘“‘ Now, at 
last, they have got her in.”’ 

We keep the ‘crush’ free for 
this wild animal, and after a 
hectic few minutes of chase 
and furious bellowings, ‘ Jeva- 
Saitani’ is at last wedged 
withinit. The herd-boys swarm 
round and begin stroking her 
flanks, but directly she has 
got her breath she gives a 
mighty heave. There is a 
rending sound, and the wall- 
plate on one side, with thong 
attached, rises clean up, five- 
inch nails and all, and the 
heifer’s head is partially free. 
She swings her horns vigorously, 
and there is a cry from one of 
the waggon-boys—he has had 
his hand caught against the 
side of the ‘crush,’ and jumps 


back with it bruised and bleed- 
ing. At the same instant the 
heifer rears and wrenches her 
forequarters over the wall. She 
pauses for one horrifying 
moment, then, with a last 
frantic kick, she has got over 
and is in our midst. But 
Mabengo is as quick as she, 
and before she alights hag 
seized the thong and has takena 
couple of quick turns round the 
nearest post. The jerk brings 
her up short, and the herd- 
boys fling themselves bodily 
upon her on either side. 

** Quick !”’ they cry. 
“Brand her now, and be ready 
to dodge if she breaks away.” 

Somehow it is done, and not 
scamped either—we are not 
anxious to have all this pother 
again in a hurry. The moment 
the last iron has been lifted I 
jump aside, and in a trice 
‘ Jeva-Saitani ’ has resumed her 
mad career, the dust whirling 
about her flying hoofs. She 
is quite the worst-natured cow 
in our herd, and one of the 
very few that has been known 
to charge and knock down 
people on no provocation. We 
all heave a sigh of relief as the 
branding-irons are taken out to 
cool, and the morning’s job is 
over. 








JUST JOSS. 
BY L. LUARD. 


“During the night of November 6th-7th the battleship Hibernia, 
flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 8. Freemantle, with the Zealandia and 
Albemarle, passed through the Pentland Firth to the westward en route 
for southern ports and the Mediterranean. . . . Whilst passing through 
the Firth the Albemarle, Captain R. A. Nugent, shipped two heavy 
seas which washed away her fore-bridge, with everyone on it, and even 
displaced the roof of the conning tower; hundreds of tons of water 
flooded the decks and poured down below. ... The ship presented an 


extraordinary sight, the sea having made a clean sweep of her bridge 
and everything on it. In all our experience of the Pentland Firth, we 


had never witnessed such havoc before. . 


. .’—(The Grand Fleet, 1914- 


1916. Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe.) 


I was in the bathroom, 
splashing about in a circular 
iron tub, when the news arrived. 
I do not think it ever struck 
us that eighteen months in one 
ship was a long spell. We had 
joined H.M.S. Africa as junior 
midshipmen in May 1914; we 
expected to stay in her until 
we became acting sub - lieu- 
tenants; and this advance- 
ment of rank, we secretly hoped, 
might be thrust upon us gra- 
tuitously. Perhaps this aspira- 
tion so incurred the wrath of 
the gods that they determined 
to smash our overweening pride. 
They certainly smashed a ship, 
giving us, in the process, the 
fright of our lives ; but five of 
us found compensation in three 
weeks’ leave, and the sixth 
recovered from his injuries. 
After all, we were only seven- 
teen when the war broke out. 
We had seen the old order of 
things swept from existence ; 
had watched, with rising hope, 
the curtailment of instructional 
courses; had dared to predict 
VOL, CCXXVII.—NO. MCCOLX XII. 


examinations would vanish— 
as we so often vanished—into 
the grey obscurity of northern 
mists. 

And the news arrived like a 
thunderbolt. Fairfax — mid- 
shipman of the morning watch 
—slammed the bathroom door 
and waved a signal pad before 
us. 

“Close the door,’ someone 
shouted, hurling a sponge at 
him, “we're already half- 
frozen.”’ 

ce We "re off,”’ 
taking no notice. 

** Another fleet sweep ? ”’ 

“Great Scott, no! All six of 
us to the Albemarle. She’s 
bound for the Dardanelles ! ” 

We forgot the open door, 
the draught, the cold. We 
sprang up and snatched the 
pad from his hands, devouring 
the lines. It was true. There 
were the words before our eyes : 


he shouted, 


V.A. Third Battle Squadron 

to Commanding Officer 

H.M.S. Africa: All six 
12 
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senior midshipmen to be 
transferred forthwith to 
Albemarle. 


“Commander says we’ve to 
be aboard by ten o’clock. We'll 
have to play lively.” 

We played lively right 
enough. Already it was nearly 
half - past seven, and there 
seemed a hundred and one 
things to do. We flung on our 
clothes, streamed into the gun- 
room, and cleared our lockers, 
shouting at the Maltese steward 
to produce some food. 

“Very good, sar. De Bono 
give you plenty eat all in quick 
time.” 

** At once,” we shouted. “ No 
eat now, no pay.” 

He wrung his hands, scuttling 
round in a bewildered frenzy, 
reviling us under his breath, 
snatching a moment to add up 
our extras, and finding time to 
place the chits alongside our 
plates. 

“Your extras, sar,”’ he whis- 
pered, pointing to my chit, 
“nine shillings, three pennies, 
one half-penny.”’ 

“What for ? ” 

“Look at de list, sar: 
‘ Bananas an’ cream, chocolate, 
cake, bananas an’ cream many 
times.’ ”’ 

“Dry up, De Bono. We 
want eggs and bacon,” Fairfax 
shouted. 

“ Eggs and bacon, sar, come 
plenty quick; an’ your extras 
thirteen shillings one penny, 
sar.” 

“* Paymaster will settle these 
on transferring accounts,’ the 
sub-lieutenant of the mess an- 


nounced. 
now.” 

“De Bono—he understand, 
sar. De Bono—he happy nov, 
he contented,’’ and he scurried 
out of the mess, his ferine 
face a large smile. 

We gulped our food, hurried 
to the chest flat. There was 
no time to arrange things ship- 
Shape: we threw clothes, 
boots, books, haphazard into 
our chests, jumping on the 
tops to force them down, stuff- 
ing a last garment into a 
bulging suit-case, begging 
lengths of rope from the Bosun, 
and passing lashings round 
those that threatened to burst. 
By the time we had finished 
the place was piled high with 
bags, boxes, cases, and good- 
ness knows what else. Then 
the working party tumbled in, 
and started to hump them on 
deck. I stood a moment watch- 
ing. A corpulent able-seaman, 
with arms and legs like pillars, 
sat down suddenly on my chest, 
scratched his head, and mum- 
bled incomprehensible words. 
For a minute I saw not a man 
but an immense woman. She, 
too, had sat there a month or 
so before the war, on a day 
we had thrown the ship open 
to visitors at Margate. She 
gulped food from a soiled paper 
bag, handing now and then, 
from enormous podgy hands, 
lumps of pastry to a pale 
sickly child. I had leave for 


“Get a move on, 


the afternoon, and wanted to 
reach my shore-going clothes. 
But she refused to | move. 
“Ere I is—’ere I stays, young 
man,” she said, looking me up 
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and down with withering con- 
tempt. “Hi’m a taxpayer hi 
am; an’ I stands up for me 
rights.” 

“ What’s ’e arter, mammy ? ” 
the child piped. 

“Nothink, ’Orace. Thinks 
’e’s3 a bloomin’ page-boy ’e 
does.” 

I did not attempt to argue : 
it seemed too dangerous. I 
retired meekly, resigning myself 
to catching a later boat. 

There was nothing I wanted 
in my chest now, and I made 
my way on deck. Our new 
ship, lying a few cables distant, 
was preparing for sea. A sud- 
den uprush of black smoke 
belched from her funnels, con- 
gested in the still air, hovering 
dark and ominous as a pall; 
@ syren rose to shrill wail, 
modulated, faded to a thrum- 
ming whisper of sound; from 
her escape pipes plummets of 
steam spurted high, condensing 
like elusive wisps. 

She was one of the Duncans, 
a class before our ship, differing 
from her in that she carried no 
92-inch turrets. We were still 
clinging to our position as 
Third Battle Squadron of the 
Grand Fleet, but our lack of 
speed handicapped the Dread- 
noughts, and complicated de- 
ployment problems. The de- 
spatch of Hibernia and Zealan- 
dia in company revealed the be- 
ginning of the end. Our day 
was over. The King Edwards 
were bowing to seething ship- 
yards; soon men would re- 
member them only in name. 
The ‘wobbly eight’ and the 
‘mine bumpers’ would be re- 
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called in fleeting reminiscence, 
in flashes of wit, in fulness of 
wisdom ; but their stars shine 
in the night of time. 

None of these thoughts struck 
me then. I was glad to be 
on the move. Fleet sweeps, 
coal ship, gunnery evolutions, 
following one another, month 
after month, had chilled the 
first fiery ardour of war. But 
our imaginations had been in- 
cited by the heroic; we were 
too young to see the other 
side, to envisage, as well, un- 
told horrors, suffering, misery, 
anguish. 

“Four twelve-inch, fourteen 
six-inch, and a collection of 
twelve-pounders,”’ Fairfax said. 
“‘ Supposed to be a shade faster 
than the old Africa. Hasn’t 
quite the freeboard for’ard, has 
she? We'll be the only snot- 
ties aboard. Decent sort of 
sub, too. Wonder what the 
commander’s like ? ” 

The last question was vital. 
Upon the whims of the com- 
mander pivoted our fate. He 
was King by divine right, and 
his every word was law; in 
his hands were held the keys 
of heaven and hell, and we 
wondered which he would loose. 
He met us at the gangway, 
surveyed us, seemed satisfied, 
and we, in our turn, surrep- 
titiously scanned his features, 
seeking to discover hidden 
traits. 

**Gunroom for stations,’ he 
said to the senior midshipman. 

We doubled away. 

I found myself told off as a 
watchkeeper; and this, of 
course, meant anything. One 
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might be allowed to con the 
ship in quieter moments, or 
keep station and exasperate 
the engine-room staff with terse 
increases or decreases of revolu- 
tions. But when the atmos- 
phere on the bridge became 
tense, the chief art in watch- 
keeping was to lie low, fade 
from vision, vanish, disappear 
—remaining only within ear- 
shot, in case of command to 
convey to others Olympian mes- 
sages. This duty was no sine- 
cure, demanding often a dis- 
criminating tact and an ability 
to paraphrase sentences, trans- 
posing frank assertion into 
shrewd suggestion. 

“We're favourites of for- 
tune,” Fairfax said. ‘‘ Com- 
mander’s a good sort, sub- 
lieutenant’s easy-going. What 
else could we wish? ... The 
owner ?—oh, he’s all right. 
You'll be able to give me your 
first impressions at eight 
bells.” 

I made my way to the 
bridge, climbed the ladder to 
monkey’s island, and reported : 
“Midshipman of the watch, 
sir.”’ Nobody took any notice. 
I caught snatches of conversa- 
tion: “Destination Darda- 
nelles. ... Coal first at Mil- 
ford Haven. ... Gibraltar. 

Based at Mudros.... 
Evacuation probably. .. .” 

“Signal from Hibernia to 
weigh, sir,” the chief yeoman 
reported. ‘ Answering pend- 
ant close up,” he flung in a 
hoarse mutter to the signal 
boy below. ‘‘ Executive, sir,” 
he announced a minute later. 
“Weigh,” the captain 





ordered through a megaphone 
to the first-lieutenant on the 
fo’c’sle. 

The cable came home, link 
by link, hosed and scrubbed by 
dutymen; and the ship qniy- 
ered to the strain as if ip 
protest. 

*“Anchor’s aweigh, _ gir, 
Clear anchor,” came faintly 
from her bows. 

From Hibernia’s yard-arm 4 
hoist of flags broke: ‘“ Form 
single line ahead. Ten knots.” 

The navigator stooped over 
a voice-pipe. “ Half -speed 
ahead, both. One fifty revolu- 
tions.” The water astem 
swirled into seething foam; 
the ship vibrated, gathered 
way; a deepening tremor 
turned into a steady rhythmic 
pulsation. We fell into line 
two cables astern of Hibernia, 
with Zealandia an equal dis- 
tance astern of us. 

It was difficult to realise we 
were bound south, so sudden 
had been the news; and a8 
we slipped past line after line 
of anchored ships, steadying 
finally on the central span of 
the Forth Bridge, we took on 
new life and purpose, as if 
freed from an immensity of 
silent power that, dominated 


by an implacable force, 
screened an inscrutable in- 
tention. 


A voice broke upon my 
thoughts. “ Midshipman of the 
watch.”’ 

“ce Sir.”’ 

“Make up the Log.” 

I went to the chart-room and 
wrote: “1 p.m. Weighed. 
1.5 pM. Ten knots; single 
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line ahead in company with 
Hibernia and Zealandia. Course 
as requisite for leaving har- 
pour.” I entered up the wind, 
the reading of the barometer, 
noticing it was falling, the 
state of sky and sea, the 
temperature of the water, and 
various other oddments, then 
returned to the bridge. 

We slid past the outer boom 
defence vessels, and increased 
speed to fifteen knots. On 
the fore shelter-deck, the anti- 
submarine guns’ crews tested 
circuits, shipped sights, loaded, 
closed up. May Island swung 
from bow to beam, from beam 
to quarter, swept away astern 
as we turned North and started 
zig-zagging. For we turned 
North in order to steam South 
with less danger. A passage 
down the East coast, and 
through the Straits of Dover 
was too hazardous; the ships 
were vulnerable; one well- 
placed torpedo could hardly 
fail in its mission, and our 
doom would be swift and 
sudden, enlivened, perhaps, by 
the surplus supply of 12-inch 
common shell lashed on the 
upper deck. 

In the afternoon watch the 
circle of the horizon merged 
into an indefinite blurred out- 
line; a rising wind moaned in 
the rigging, changing in gusts 
to a plaintive treble, modu- 
lating to a steady drone, sub- 
siding suddenly in lulls to a 
sobbing dirge. Our bows, slic- 
ing into the bowels of a sullen 
ground swell, rose in slow 
ponderous sweeps, steadied, 


swung down, burying them- 
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selves deep in smothered foam. 
I looked aft. The Zealandia, 
ploughing into our wake, lifted 
a streaming ram clear of the 
water, and the last rays of a 
stricken sun flashed on a glint- 
ing mass of metal, poised as if 
to crush. It descended like 
an immense sledge, carrying 
the ship with it until she dis- 
played a slanting deck plan 
with two distorted funnels 
spuming masses of flying smoke. 
Ahead, the Hibernia, rising and 
falling with slow deliberation, 
unwound astern an agitated 
seething lane that swirled ever- 
lastingly into two diverging 
ridges of foam tumbling from 
our bows. From the level of 
the bridge, her form, swelling 
into immense breadth, appeared 
squat, gigantic—a deserted 
structure powered by an in- 
visible might. 

There was no doubt. we were 
in for heavy weather; the 
glass was falling rapidly and 
the wind was hardening fast. 
Large banks of olive-hued 
clouds, rising from the western- 
board, spread rapidly to the 
zenith, shining in a _ steely 
glare. Below, the watch on 
deck were reeving life-lines fore 
and aft, passing extra lashings 
on boats, securing hatches ; 
and on the shelter-deck the 
twelve-pounder guns’ crews 
tested night circuits, shipped 
night sights, stamping sea- 
booted feet, muffling them- 
selves in duffle coats, their 
hoods, triangulated, like 
monkish cowls. 

The captain appeared sud- 
denly, walked to the bridge 
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dodger, and stood staring 
ahead, hands thrust deep in 
the pockets of his British warm. 
He turned once, glanced at 
the standard compass, then 
looked astern, his face seamed 
as if by thought. “Feeling 
seasick, youngster ? ’’ he rapped 
out, a hidden smile leaping to 
life. 

**Not yet, sir.” 

“Hum! If youve proof 
to-night you need never pay 
tribute,” and he turned for’ard 
again, one hand gripping the 
bridge rail. 

I heard the wail of the 
Bosun’s pipe, and knew my 
watch was over. An able-sea- 


man, clattering up the iron 
ladder, reported: ‘“‘ Navigation 
lights switched on, sir. Oil 
lights placed in conning tower.”’ 

“Very good,” the officer of 
the watch replied, then turned 


to me. ‘Make up the Log, 
enter force of wind as five, and 
turn over the state of the glass 
to your relief.” 

I made up the Log, and ran 
into Fairfax as I left the chart- 
room. “‘Phew! Who wouldn’t 
sell his little farm?” he 
shouted, buttoning the collar 
of his oilskin. ‘‘ Who’s up 
there ? ” 

“Owner and 
watch.” 

He pulled a wry face. 
right ? ” 

“Can do,” I said. “Speed 
of fleet, fifteen knots. Glass 
twenty-nine—two — dropping 
fast. Wind five, rising hard. 
Sea—oh,—four; but it'll be 
forty when we reach the Pent- 
land Firth.” 


officer of 
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“Holy Caesar!” he cried, 
“and t’s my middle watch, 
Don’t forget to relieve me 
punctually at midnight. Oh, 
Lord—what joy ! Swop watches 
with me for a hundred tin of 
De Reszkes ? ”’ 

‘ Not for a thousand tins,” 
I shouted, and tumbled down 
the lower bridge ladder to 
avoid his sea-boot. 

In the gunroom it was hot 
and stuffy; tea seemed legs 
inviting than usual, and the 
liquid that bore this name 
looked blacker and more vis- 
cous, tasted stronger and 
ranker. A fetid effluvium filled 
the room, as if the vibration 
of the propellers had stirred 
into life noxious creeping gases 
that permeated every corner 
and crevice. I settled myself 
upon a settee, fighting down a 
faint nausea. A suspicious feel- 
ing I might pay tribute rose, 
a nebulous thought, then I fell 
asleep. 

When I awoke the motion 
of the ship had increased. It 
was difficult to stand upright 
without support. One felt 
her rise, then lurch into 4 
spinning roll that ended in 
a vibrating whirr of shafting 
and a sudden _ sickening 
shock as the stern sank, 
forcing the screws to grip the 
water. Forks and_ knives 
danced on the fiddled table; 
@ pale-faced steward staggered 
through the gunroom door, 
gripping a large soup tureen; 
but the prospect was not in- 
viting. I slipped a few ship’s 
biscuits into my oilskin pocket, 
pulled on sea-boots, and made 
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my way on deck to stand the 
first watch. 

The wind greeted me like a 
fisted blow, roaring in resonant 
gusts, humming and wailing in 
the rigging, flinging, from a 
merciless vastness, a streaming 
wall of blackness. The ship 
was being driven, and she 
knew it. She crashed sullenly 
into breaking seas—boring deep, 
burying her bows, volleying 
solid walls of water aft in 
foaming cataracts, and whip- 
ping, high, sheets of spray that 
spattered against the bridge 
dodgers. 

“Still doing fifteen knots,”’ 
the midshipman of the watch 
yelled. ‘‘ Course North-a-half- 
West. Log written up. Thank 
the Lord we’ll be through the 
Pentlands before my morning 
watch. ... Any supper be- 
low? Good.... O.K.? 
Right, I’m off.” 

He disappeared. I looked 
over the canvas screen and was 
engulfed by a disintegrating 
tumult, speckled afar by the 
flash of uprearing seas that 
leaped together, tumbled, broke, 
burst into a hissing roar, and 
imparted a deep continuous 
note to the high-pitched song 
of the storm. Ahead a pin- 
prick of blue light shone dimly, 
disappearing, leaping high, 
steadying, dancing, and gyrat- 
ing in dizzy circles. Occasion- 
ally we lost it completely, and 
the officer of the watch, placing 
his lips to the bell mouth of a 
Voice-pipe, spoke an unheard 
command to the duty men 
in the conning tower below. 
The glow from the binnacle, 
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shining on glistening oilskins, 
threw his figure into sudden 
relief. 

“* Perishing cold,” he shouted 
as he straightened up. ‘‘ Come 
and try your hand at station- 
keeping.” 

I stood by the binnacle and 
looked ahead, straining my 
eyes to glimpse the elusive 
blue glow, while below me a 
plunging pulsating mass of steel 
smashed into the wake of a 
ghostly leader. The wind 
screamed and yelled, scuffling 
round the canvas screens in a 
defiant clamour that conspired, 
with the reeling universe, to 
stifle thought, shatter action, 
deaden decision. And I could 
see nothing. I shot a desperate 
glance at my superior, but he 
seemed to be pusy. I searched 
ahead again, my throat dry 
and parched, my heart beating 
hard; but saw only pitch 
blackness stabbed by white 
flashes. This was unendurable. 
I stared despairingly astern to 
determine whether Zealandia 
was visible ; and a wild waste 
of foam-tossed waters blurred 
vision. The binnacle wrenched 
at my arms as we pounded into 
a breaking sea. I heard it 
thunder over the fo’c’sle and 
smash aft: a welter of spin- 
drift drove hard against my 
face, and a blinding squall 
detonated in a high-pitched 
vibrant burst. 

Somehow I had to keep my 
consternation in hand. “‘ One- 
nine-two revolutions,’ I said 
grimly, and heard the tinkle of 
the revolution bell. 


**Qne-nine-two revolutions 
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on, sir,” a voice reported in 


stolid tones. 

I looked up, caught sight of 
a blue gleam poised high above 
our bows, and experienced a 
sickening sensation as if the 
pit of my stomach had received 
a deadly blow. ‘“ One-nine-o!” 
I shouted. 

** One-nine-o revolutions on, 
sir,’ the voice replied unper- 
turbed. 

For a moment I closed my 
eyes, afraid our stem would 
batter into the flagship’s stern, 
then the elfish glow doubled 
its distance, as if whisked away. 
I increased two revolutions. 

“‘ Getting the hang of her? ”’ 
the officer of the watch asked. 

“Trying to, sir.” 

“She’s not really difficult 
yet. Don’t strain at Hibernia’s 
stern light too hard. If you 
do it’ll play you tricks. Sing 
out when you want a spell.”’ 

I set to again, and gradu- 
ally caught the feel of the ship. 
It was difficult to realise I was 
controlling close on twenty 
thousand tons of pulsating 
throbbing steel battering, like 
a Titan, against an elemental 
wrath, obedient to a whispered 
command, carrying within its 
walls seven hundred lives and 
their hopes and fears. I be- 
came more confident ; I began 
to enjoy the ordeal; soon my 
orders came in steadier tones... . 

At midnight Pentland Sker- 
ries light lay broad on the 
starboard bow. I turned over 
to Fairfax. ‘“‘Go steady,’ he 
yelled. ‘‘ The battery’s being 
swept.” I went steady, cling- 
ing to life-lines, and fighting 


my way ait, foot by foot, 
Down in the chest flat chaos 
reigned. Six inches of filthy 
water swirled haphazard with 
each jerk of the ship, carrying 
with it an assorted collection 
of gear. An army of boots 
shot suddenly to leeward, inter- 
mingling pell-mell with caps, 
rifles, sweaters, and scarves. 
A row of oilskins swung from 
hooks, then flopped back 
against the bulkhead. Our 
hammocks jerked athwartships 
in drunken arcs. A _ lucklegs 
messmate crawled on all fours 
towards a bucket lashed to a 
stanchion. As the ship kicked 
her stern high, shuddering to 
the whirr of her screws, he 
slithered forwards, flat on his 
stomach, and was violently 
sick before he reached his 
objective. I scrambled into 
my hammock all standing, 
closed my eyes, and commanded 
my soul to stand fast. But I 
felt ill. The air was thick, 
hot, fetid, clinging. A damp 
sweat covered my forehead, 
turned to a rising nausea that 
drained all strength from my 
limbs. I struggled to no effect; 
as I tumbled from my ham- 
mock I saw a yellow drawn 
face break into a ghastly grin. 

I must have dropped into a 
fitful doze, for I woke sud- 
denly to feel my feet pressed 
hard against the hammock 
nettles as the ship swooped into 
a reeling plunge that seemed to 
last an eternity. She brought 
up suddenly as if she had 
struck a solid rock, and the 
shock of impact, reverberating 
through her, was followed by 
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q series of nerve - shattering 
crashes, and by torrents of 
water cascading down the 
ladder in a steady onrush. I 
leaped from my hammock. For 
a moment I thought we had 
peen torpedoed, and expected 
to hear the cry of close water- 
tight doors. Then the pulsa- 
tion of the engines dropped— 
eased. On the mess-deck I 
ran full tilt into a crowd of 
stokers splashing through three 
feet of water. Nobody knew 
what had happened; then a 
rumour spread like wild-fire. 

“Swept the bridge away, she 
8,” @ man shouted, strug- 
gling to secure a bread-bin. 

I hurried on, clutching at 
objects to steady myself, mak- 
ing for the gunroom. I had 
two precious note-books there ; 
and I wanted to see they were 


safe. I waded through a litter 
of floating débris, jumped aside 
to avoid the rush of a table 
as it shot against a bulkhead, 
and, gripping a stanchion, 
fumbled at a shelf, found the 
books, and shot them into a 


locker. I breathed a sigh of 
relief, then struggled on deck, 
caught hold of the ladder lead- 
ing to the after- bridge, and 
cmbed, clinging for dear life 
a she careened over. The 
wind, playing a devil’s tattoo, 
boomed and roared, tearing at 
one’s body. We seemed for a 
moment to steady on our beam 
ends, and the after-mast, lying 
over tall and grey, loomed in- 
distinct. Then a flood of dazzling 
light spilled over us, and her bat- 
tered contour leaped to vision. 

I saw, in the pitiless glare of 
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the other ship’s searchlights, a 
magnificent and a terrifying 
sight. The bridge had gone. 
In its place a heap of bent 
and twisted wreckage lay stark 
and naked—battered and con- 
torted beyond belief. The 
beams of light, sweeping the 
ship, picked out here the up- 
reared muzzle of a dismounted 
twelve-pounder, there the re- 
mains of a boat, revealed a 
smashed-in funnel, a dented 
lower fore fighting-top, huge 
stanchions twisted and buckled 
like pliable wire, searchlights 
smashed to smithereens. As 
the ship rolled heavily, reeling 
into darkness, a beam of light 
exposed mountainous seas, 
whose crested upflung combers 
smashed into a full-throated 
roar, and rioted far into the 
blackness of night. 

The ship wallowed, sinking 
into green troughs with a 
ponderous inertia, rolling like a 
thing demented. Surrounded 
by the eager eyes of invisible 
men, outlined in a blinding 
pitiless glare, she lay stopped 
awaiting control. 

On the upper-deck stretcher 
parties were carrying the in- 
jured below; on the after- 
bridge two officers and several 
men moved apace. Signal 
lamps winked rapidly; and I 
found myself running urgent 
messages. Then the throb of 
the engine started, slow, the 
renewed beating of a silenced 
heart. - 

“We're following Hibernia 
into Scapa Flow,” someone 
shouted. 

In moments of emergency 
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time plays strange jests, chang- 
ing seconds into hours and 
hours into seconds. One 
learned, in snatches of con- 
versation, the loss of life, the 
damage the ship had sustained, 
amazing facts. The Captain 
had been washed from the 
bridge to the upper-deck ; but 
before losing consciousness had 
succeeded in getting an order 
through to the engine-room. 
The torpedo commander and an 
able-seaman had been washed 
overboard ; most of the shelter- 
deck guns’ crews were seriously 
injured, some dying before we 
reached harbour; a thousand 
tons of water had found its 
way below; the roof of the 
conning tower had _ been 
wrenched from its seating; and 
a twelve-inch gun had been 
run back on its mounting. 

It was difficult to realise at 
first ; but the full significance 


of disaster reveals itself jp 
personal contacts. Passing the 
wardroom, converted into g 
temporary hospital, I stopped 
@ surgeon to inquire about 
Fairfax. 

“‘Paralysed,”’ he said, his 
voice set in finality. 

*“'No hope ? ” I whispered. 

**T’m afraid not.” 

I did not see him before he 
was sent to the hospital ship. 
It was better not to: words 
could never help—then. But 
he recovered later, and we met 
again years after. He had been 
washed from bridge to boat- 
deck, from  boat-deck to 
quarter-deck by successive 
seas; and that was all he 


remembered. It was an amaz- 
ing escape, and he summed it 
up in his own care-free way. 

slowly. 
J 0ss— 


“Joss,” he said 
“That’s all it was. 
just joss.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


In August 1830 ‘ Maga ’ contained “‘ The Iron Shroud.” At that time 
Poe was unknown as a teller of tales, but, no doubt, he read 
‘Maga,’ for he utilised, later, the fate of Vivenzio for his own story ‘ The 
Pit and the Pendulum.’ Taxed with having done so, he added the sub- 
title, ‘A tale neither in nor out of Blackwood’ to his ‘ Out of Breath.’ 
He also wrote the whimsical trifle ‘‘ How to write a Blackwood Article,” 
which is to be found in his collected works. 


I, 


On a pleasant afternoon in 
the autumn of 1833 three men 
were seated in‘easy-chairs round 
the table in the back parlour of 
a house in Mulberry Street, 
Baltimore. On the table, with 
decanters of old wines and an 
ample provision of cigars, were 
two piles of sealed packages, 
and, near at hand on the floor, 
a large basket. 

“Latrobe,” said one of the 
trio, “you are the youngest ; 
you open the packages—one at 
a time, dealing with the pile 
of prose tales first—and read 
the stuff aloud.” 

Assenting, Latrobe took up 
the package that came handiest, 
and, having opened it, began to 
read. The first sentences 
showed it to be a tale of the 
Laura Matilda School — very 
weak and washy,—but Latrobe 
persevered with it to its close. 

This reached, it was, by 
common consent, dropped into 
the basket. 

The next MS. was quickly 
seen to be hors de combat, being 
only too unmistakably a trans- 


lation from the French, and 
the Competition, of which the 
three men were the appointed 
Judges, one for original tales 
only. Nor were any of the 
other MSS. read out: by Lat- 
robe thought worthy of the 
prize of One hundred Dollars 
offered by the Baltimore ‘ Sat- 
urday Visiter.’ 

The Judges, looking much 
bored, pulled at their cigars in 
common gloom. 

Latrobe, at this very disap- 
pointing stage in the perform- 
ance of his duty, noticed a 
quarto MS. book lying near the 
pile of prose. He broke its seals, 
and ran his eye down the beau- 
tiful script of the first page 
headed ‘Tales of the Folio 
Club.’ His expression changed 
to one of the liveliest interest. 
‘* Listen to this,’’ he exclaimed, 
and began to read aloud the 
since famous tale, ‘MS. found 
in a Bottle.’ 

The foregoing well-authenti- 
cated account of the meeting 
or sitting of the three Judges 
in committee at Mulberry 
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Street, Baltimore (it came from 
the lips of Latrobe) has become 
historic. From the moment 
that ‘MS. found in a Bottle’ 
was read aloud, a new author, 
destined to be one of the chief 
glories of American literature, 
was discovered. 

Who was this writer of 
genius ? 

This question, which the 
Judges at once asked them- 
selves when Latrobe had opened 
an envelope with a number 
corresponding to that on the 
MS. book, disclosing the name 
Edgar Allan Poe, is one which, 
put in another form, has been 
asked ever since. Poe has re- 
mained, in some sense, a mys- 
tery. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of works in divers languages 
has been written about him, 
but there are many gaps and 
obscurities in his history, and 
interest and curiosity are far 
from being satisfied. 

In my young days, some 
fifty years ago, a not uncommon 
subject of debate was, “‘ Did 
Poe visit Europe ? ” 

Poe stated that he had made 
@ single visit to France. The 
question of such visit—I say 
the question of it, for great 
suspicion attached to all state- 
‘ ments made by the teller of 
tales concerning the story of 
his own life—has never been 
settled. 

The assumption made by 
readers—readers in successive 
decades—naturally was that the 
author of the immortal tales, 
‘The Murders in the rue 
Morgue,’ ‘Marie Roget,’ and 
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‘The Purloined* Letter,’: knew 
Paris as a Londoner knows 
London. Such assumption was 
to some extent supported by 
vague statements found in en- 
cyclopedias and works of refer- 
ence generally about “a sup- 
posed visit to Europe in 1827,” 
in which were usuallyintermixed 
some details of “a supposed 
adventure at St Petersburg.” 
In addition, news arrived from 
time to time (usually from 
America) to the effect that 
everything about the European 
visit had been ascertained, and 
that a book was accordingly 
being written which would be 
published, as it was sometimes 
stated, ‘ next fall.’ 

This ‘next fall,’ or rather 


the publication then promised. 


to take place, never arrived. 
And, in the gradual lapse of 
time, hopes of an éclatrcisse- 
ment, having waxed and waned, 
at last vanished. Poe’s visit 
to Europe, when referred to in 
conversation, a8 my age ad- 
vanced, was treated in this 
manner, “ Well, we shall know 
about that when we know about 
Poe’s visit to Europe.” 
Eventually, in default of any 
evidence in support of such 
visit being found, even writers 
—who are slow to ~question 
matters once they have found 
admission to works of reference 
—even writers, I say, treated 
the visit as a canard, a myth, 4 
mystification of the poet Poe, 
and they omitted any mention 
of it in new writings, new works 
of reference, new editions of 
encyclopzdias, and so forth. 
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But, as of uninformed readers 
there are always supplies in 
plenty, many people still con- 
sidered, and the perennial 


streams of new readers consider, 
that Poe certainly visited Paris. 

Can it be shown that such 
was in reality the case ? 


Il. 


At this point you are prob- 
ably feeling that, as 1 do not 
appear to be either an American 
or a Frenchman, I am hardly 
eligible to assist in the solution 
of an American-Franco prob- 
lm. I admit my British 
nationality. Could help be 
obtained from a Frenchman ? 
There was one so deeply inter- 
ested in Poe as to have become 
his disciple, his alter ego, his 
translator, his memoirist. In 
France, it is to be remembered, 
Poe is firmly established as a 
French author. 

One day, now many years 
ago, I came, by pure chance, 
upon a dumpy volume bound 
in black leather—appropriate 
hue!—which was  forlornly 
lying on a table outside a 
bric-4-brac shop in a by-street 
somewhere in the wilds of 
West London. The lettering, 
gilt letters within gilt lines on 
the spine, was— 


E. POE. 


HISTOIRES 
EXTRAORDINAIRES. 








NOUVELLES 
HISTOIRES 
EXTRAORDINAIRES. 


The appearance of the volume 





seduced me, and I took it up. 
It was a prize! First editions 
of Charles Baudelaire’s exqui- 
site, inimitable translations of 
Poe’s tales were exceedingly 
scarce, even at that time; and 
I held in my hand a good copy 
of the first two volumes, dated 
respectively 1856 and 1857, 
bound in one. Up to that 
moment, although long an ad- 
mirer of Poe and interested 
in him from the circumstance 
of having heard his first English 
editor and biographer, John H. 
Ingram, converse with my 
father about the American poet, 
I had never seen Baudelaire’s 
translations. Deeply conscious 
of the scrutiny to which I was 
being subjected by a stout 
lady in a green velvet costume, 
who sat in an easy-chair just 
within the shop door, I gradu- 
ally assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence, and then asked the price 
of the volume. To my horror 
she broke into voluble French 
about “le grand Baudelaire,” 
but the price she asked was 
“two and a half schelling.” I 
bore the book away. It proved 
a revelation. Baudelaire richly 
deserves the tribute paid to 
him by the stout lady. Indeed, 
poor Poe, so deeply unfortunate 
in his life, was extraordinarily 
fortunate after his death in 
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having his chief works rendered 
into French by two! men of 
, /genius—his prose by Baude- 
/ laire, his poems by Mallarmé— 
two writers, moreover, of genius 
resembling Poe’s own. 

Well, I read, as so many 
have done, Baudelaire’s mas- 
terly introduction to the first 
volume with admiration for his 
critical acumen, his insight, 
his complete comprehension of 
his master, which he there 
displays in his beautiful French. 
I read—to be struck, in par- 
ticular, not only by the absence 
of any information as to Poe’s 
visit to Europe, but also of 
any reference to the singu- 
larity, if Poe never saw Paris, 
of the perfect assimilation of 
its atmosphere reproduced in 
certain of his tales. Baudelaire, 
it is true, speaks of Poe’s 
“Impressions ramassées dans 
plusieurs pays.” 

Circumstances obliged me to 
put the question of Poe’s visit 
to Paris aside. 

Then one day after Swin- 
burne’s death I happened to 
find in a bundle of books pur- 
chased by me at the sale of 
his library his copy, with his 
notes, of Baudelaire’s ‘ Guvres 
Posthumes’ (Paris, 1887). In 
the midst of Baudelaire’s cor- 
respondence with his intimate 
friend and publisher, Poulet- 
Malassis, 1 found his account 
of @ most curious conversation 
between himself and Charles 
Méryon, the famous etcher, 


regarding Poe. 
“What I write to you this 
evening,” says Baudelaire, 


ce 


is 
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worth the trouble. M. Méryon 
has sent me his card, and we 
have met... He asked me 
whether I had read the tales 
of a certain Edgar Poe. [| 
replied that I knew them better 
than anyone, and for a good 
reason. He then asked me ip 
an earnest tone if I believed 
in the existence of this Edgar 
Poe. Naturally I asked him 
to whom he attributed all his 
tales. He replied: ‘To a 
Society of literary men of 
great ability, all-powerful, and 
all-knowing.’ Here is one of 
his reasons, ‘ The rue Morgue’: 
I have made a drawing of the 
Morgue. ‘An Ourang Outang’: 
I have often been compared to 
a monkey. This monkey as- 
sassinates two women, a mother 
and her daughter. And I also 
have morally assassinated two 
women, a mother and her 
daughter. I have always taken 
the tale for an allusion to my 
misfortunes. You will do mea 
service if you can find the date 
at which Edgar Poe (supposing 
that he was not aided by any- 
one) wrote this tale, to see if 
such date coincides with my 
adventures.” 

So Méryon, who knew 80 
little about Poe as to be in 
doubt that he had existed, was 
nevertheless so convinced by 
his tale ‘The Murders in the 
rue Morgue ’ as to believe that 
it related to him (Méryon) and 
his adventures ; while Baude- 
laire (Poe’s alter ego) failed in 
his introduction to throw any 
light on, or even to refer to the 
mystery attaching to the visit 
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to Europe. Further, it is to 
be noticed that Baudelaire 
makes no comment on Méryon’s 
striking statement. Did he 
consider it a wild one; or were, 
by possibility, Baudelaire and 
Poulet-Malassis sharing a secret 
about Poe ? 

This time I determined to 
take the inquiry up. ‘The 
fact is, I believed that Poe 
had not only lived in Paris, 
but had written a romance 
there. 

One day on turning over ‘ Le 
Mousquetaire, Journal de M. 
Alexandre Dumas’ (founded 
in 1854) I came across, in 
translations by William Little 


Hughes, a considerable number 
of Poe’s tales. As may be 
supposed, I eagerly looked for 
a ‘Causerie’ by Dumas intro- 
ducing Poe as his personal 
friend to his readers. No 
such thing! Dumas contents 
himself with introducing the 
translator, or, rather, he allows 
his contributor M. de la Fize- 
liére to do so. I could not 
help suspecting the existence 
of a conspiracy of silence about 
Poe’s visit to Paris, his assever- 
ations as to which—and these 
I am about to deal with— 
obstinately persisted within me, 
but I endeavoured to preserve 
an even mind. 


It. 


Edgar Allan Poe (stated by 
his biographers to have sprung 
from ancient Italian stock, a 
descendant from which settled 
in Ireland) was born at Boston, 
United States of America, on 
19th January 1809. His mother 
and father both died when he 
was still very young, and he 
was adopted by a neighbour, 
Mr John Allan of Richmond, 
Virginia, a man of considerable 


Wealth. Edgar’s boyhood was, 


therefore, spent in rich sur- 
toundings. We find him, a 
very handsome and clever lad, 
at school. in London in 1817, 
to return two years later to 
Richmond. There he was well 
educated, and became a Latin 
and French scholar. He entered 
the University of Virginia in 
1826, but, to the displeasure of 


Allan, contracted debts, and 
studied for one session only. 
At this period—1826-27—began 
the gaps in his recorded life 
which have so puzzled his 
biographers to fill. One of 
them, the much-abused Gris- 
wold, states that Edgar, at 
one time his friend, after quit- 
ting the Allans’ roof at this 
date (there had been an es- 
trangement), left the country 
with the Quixotic intention of 
joining the Greeks, then in the 
midst of their struggle with the 
Turks. ‘He never reached 


his destination,’ says Griswold, 
“and we know little of his 
whereabouts in Europe for 
nearly a year. By the end of 
this time he had reached St 
Petersburg, and our Minister 
in that capital, the late Mr 
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Henry Middleton of South Caro- 
lina, was summoned one morn- 
ing to save him from penalties 
incurred in a drunken debauch. 
Through Mr Middleton’s kind- 
ness he was set at liberty, and 
enabled to return to this country 
(America).”’ 

As against this account, an- 
other biographer, William F. 
Gill, has to be consulted. He 
was incensed by Griswold’s 
rather bitter and unfair work, 
and wrote in vindication of 
Poe’s memory and with the 
assistance of the poet’s family. 

“Certain it is,” he says, 
“that our poet never set foot 
in Europe at all; his cousin, 
Mr Nicolas Poe, a prominent 
Attorney now residing in Balti- 
more, authorises the statement 
that to his positive knowledge 
Poe never left America at any 
time, although his brother did 
make a European trip. This 
brother, Wm. Henry Poe, was 
@ young man of fine prepossess- 
ing appearance and address, 
with an intellectual forehead. 
He was a young man of irregu- 
lar habits, of a sanguine tem- 
perament, and a poet of some 
promise. He died in early 
manhood.” 

Now when Griswold wrote 
his biography (he stated that 
the material information for 
it came from Poe) he was 
unaware that Mr John Allan 
(Edgar’s foster father) had pre- 
served a long series of letters 
addressed to him by Edgar. 
These letters were handed down 
by Allan and his descendants 
without communication of their 
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contents to any writer on Poe, 
and they have only recently 
been published. They are aj 
dated, and are written from 
various places in the United 
States. Inasmuch as a man 
cannot at one and the same 
time be in America and in 
Europe, if the dates of the 
letters prove that no journey 
was possible, then it must be 
taken as settled that the 
‘prominent Attorney ’ was cor- 
rect in authorising Gill’s state- 
ment. If, on the other hand, 
the gaps between the dates 
admit of the journey as a 
physical possibility, then the 
question about it remains an 
open one. 

What that is material to my 
inquiry do the dates of Edgar’s 
letters to Allan disclose ? 

Starting with 1827 (the lad’s 
time up to then is fully ae 
counted for), the only material 
gaps are: firstly, between the 
dates 20th March 1827 and 
1st December 1828; secondly, 
from 6th May 1831 to 16th 
October of the same year; and 
thirdly, between 29th December 
1831 and 12th April 1833. 

It would thus appear that 
if Poe went to Europe at all, 
it must have been between 
March 1827 and December 1828, 
or between May and October 
1831, or between December 
1831 and April 1833. The 
space of about six months re- 
presented by the shortest of the 
three principal gaps would have 
just enabled him to go to 
Europe, sojourn tnere for 4 
while, and return. 
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(an it now be sin with 
ertainty, so as to destroy 
Griswold’s statements, where 

Poe actually was from 
1827 to 1829 ? 

He was in the American 
Army ! 

He enlisted at Boston on 
%th May 1827, and was made 
a sergeant-major on Ist Janu- 
ary 1829. 

He obtained his Army dis- 
charge aS from 15th April of 
that year. 

Lieutenant Howard declared : 
Poe served under my com- 
Vi mand from June 1827 to Janu- 

ary 1829. 
tionable.”’ 

These facts were unknown 
to Poe’s earlier biographers, 
who—with, or after, Griswold 
—tither confused Edgar with 
his brother William Henry— 
tidings of whose adventures in 
Europe seem to have filtered to 
America, or, as I think, were 
misled by Poe himself. 1 may 
add that Ingram, in spite of 
Poe’s asseveration that he had 
been in the Army, doubted the 
fact. 

So we can free our minds of 
the hiatus that so much 
troubled the earlier biographers. 
They, with the date 1827 
firmly fixed in their minds— 
we have seen that Edgar’s 
movements from that date were 
at that period unascertained— 
and misled by the apparent 
traces of the adventures of a 
Poe in Europe, naturally looked 
for Edgar’s footprints on the 
Continent of Europe only in 
connection with the same date, 


Conduct unexcep- 
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and consequently their search 
was pound to be in vain. Now 
1 believe it to be established 
that it was Poe himself who 
was the author of the story of 
his voyage to Europe in 1827. 
He most certainly assisted John 
Russell Lowell to publish it, 
as he did in ‘ Graham’s Maga- 
zine ’ for February 1845, to be, 
later, utilised by Griswold. Poe 
may well have thought that 
many questions would arise 
from time to time about the 
French elements and so forth in 
certain of his stories, and not 
being desirous that his adven- 
tures in France should be in- 
vestigated, he would astutely 
throw inquirers entirely off 
the scent of them by giving 
a fictitious date (1827) in- 
stead of the real one. Con- 
ceivably Poe went to France 
in connection with the affairs 
of his elder brother William 
Henry, who died at Baltimore 
in August 1831. 

We come now to the other 
hiatus, that between the letters _ 


29th December 1831 (on which ~ 


date Edgar wrote to Allan 
from Baltimore) and 12th April 
1833. If all trace of Edgar in 
America is lost after December 
1831 to the time of the Com- 
petition (autumn of 1833),where 
more natural to look for him 
than in Europe, and particu- 
larly in France, of which he 
not long after showed such 
intimate knowledge in certain 
of his writings ? 

Now Poe, in special circum- 
stances, just after his wife’s 
death in 1847, made a detailed 
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statement which may turn out 
to be an accurate one. 

I find it in ‘ Ingram ’— 

“According to Poe’s own 
story — which apparently ac- 
counts only for a portion of 
his time—he arrived at a cer- 
tain seaport in France. Here, 
Poe stated, he was drawn into 
a quarrel about a lady, and, in 
a fight which ensued, was 
wounded by his antagonist, a 
much more skilful swordsman 
than he was. ‘Taken to his 
lodgings—where he was possibly 
ill tended—he fell into a fever. 
A poor woman who attended 
to his needs and pitied him 
made his case known to a 
Scotch lady of position, who 
was visiting the town in the 
hope of persuading a prodigal 
brother to relinquish his evil 
ways and return home with her. 
The lady came to see the 
wounded stranger, and for thir- 
teen weeks had him cared for, 
providing for all his wants, 
including the attendance of a 
skilled nurse, whose place in- 
deed she often took herself.” 

The Ingram narrative then 
says that, in gratitude, Poe 
wrote ‘Holy Eyes,’ which he 
offered the lady—her chief per- 
sonal attraction being her eyes. 
She did not wish her name 
made public. She made him 
promise to return to America 
—perhaps supplied him with 
the means. 

“ During his stay in France,” 
so runs Ingram’s account of 
Poe’s narration, ‘he wrote a 
novel, in which his own adven- 
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tures were described in the garb 
of fiction. The MS. of this 
story he carried back with him 
to America, and retained it 
in his possession until at least 
some few years before his 
death. When asked why he 
had not published it, he replied 
that a French version had been 
published and had been ac- 
credited to Eugéne Sue, but 
that he would not sanction its 
publication in English, because 
it was too sensational for him 
to be proud of it; that it was 
not to his taste; that it was 
too much of the ‘ yellow cover 
novel style for him to be 
proud of; and that it, more- 
over, contained scenes and 
pictures so personal that it 
would have made him many 
enemies among his kindred, 
who hated him for his vanity 
and pride already—and in some 
respects very justly,—the faults 
of his early education.’ The 
truth in his story was mor 
terrible than the fiction. ‘The 
Life of an Artist at Home and 
Abroad ’ was the title by which 
Poe at one time designated 
his youthful novel; it was 
written entirely in the third 
person, and was pronounced 
by its author to be ‘ common- 
place.’ 9) 

“Such,” says Ingram, “is 
the story dictated by Poe 
from what it was deemed, at 
the time, might be his death- 
bed. Whether it was fact, or 
fact and fiction interwoven, oF 
mere fiction invented in such 
a@ spirit of mischief as—like 
Byron—he indulged in, at the 
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expense of his too inquisi- 
tive questioners, it is, at this 
date, difficult to decide. As 
he told the tale to one whom 
he trusted, so it is here 
recounted.” 

Whatever may be thought 
of Poe’s narrative, the fact 
that it was communicated by 
him just after his wife’s death, 
when he himself was thought 
to be dying, are material cir- 
cumstances for consideration. 
Supposing that he was not 
suffering from hallucinations, 
it seems hardly possible that he 
then dictated it with the object 
of deceit. But, as Ingram 
says (in effect), Poe himself 
cannot be relied on. He was 
a master in the art of mystifica- 
tion—when he himself was con- 
cerned, especially. If the au- 
thenticity of his visit to Europe 
rested on his own statement, 
I should not either believe it 
or disbelieve it: I should 
search for evidence for or 
against it. 

Does America yield us no 
assistance ? Is there no record 
whatever there relative to the 
question of Poe’s journey to 
Europe? Yes! I find a letter 
from Poe himself when a cadet 
at West Point. Here it is :— 


‘New York, 
March 10, 1831. 


“ §m,—Having no longer any 
ties which can bind me to my 


\ Rative country—no prospects 
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—nor any friends—I intend by 
the first opportunity to pro- 
ceed to Paris with the view of 
obtaining thro’ the interest of 
the Marquis de la Fayette, an 
appointment (if possible) in the 
Polish Army. 

“In the event of the inter- 
ference of France in behalf of 
Poland, this may easily be 
effected—in all events, it will 
be my only possible plan of 
procedure. 

“The object of this letter 
is respectfully to request that 
you will give me such assist- 
ance aS may be in your power 
in furtherance of my views. 

“A Certificate of standing 
in my class is all that I have a 
right to expect. 

“ Anything further—a letter 
to a friend in Paris—or to the 
Marquis—would be a Kindness 
which I should never forget. 

“Most respectfully, Yr. obt. 
8't, 

“ EpGar A. Por.” 


“Col. S. Tuayer, U.S.M.A.” 


Edgar’s grandfather, General 
Poe, was a friend of General 
la Fayette. We are told of 
the French General, on his 
memorable visit to America 
in 1824, visiting, with his staff, 
the grave of General Poe, where 
he knelt and exclaimed: ‘Ici 
repose un coeur noble ! ” 

What reply (if any) Poe re- 
ceived from Colonel Thayer is 





1 Mrs Maria Louisa Shew. Unfortunately Poe does not appear to have given 


& date to the events of his narration. 
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not known. Certain it is, on 
the evidence of another letter, 
to an editor, that two months 
later—May—Edgar was vainly 
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looking for employment in New 
York. i 

There is no proof of a Sailing 
for Europe. 


IV. 


The expected may happen ; 
the unexpected happens. Such 
is my experience—about Poe 
at least. I am astonished at 
nothing; but a friend at the 
Club the other afternoon did 
surprise me by retailing the 
latest Poe intelligence—‘ yarn ’ 
he called it. It is my friend, 
then, who speaks— 

“Tt was about the year 
1832. Alexandre Dumas, who 
was living in a small house in 
the rue de l’Ouest, Paris, one 
day had a call from a young 
American, who presented a 
letter of introduction from his 
fellow countryman, Fenimore 
Cooper. Dumas received the 
stranger with open arms, and 
allotted him two rooms during 
the duration of his stay in the 
capital. The young man, it 
appears, had interested his host 
from the moment of his entry : 
he had then made remarks 
both about Dumas’ chattels 
and their owner which had 
impressed the author of 
‘Antony’ for their accuracy 
and truth. They had grasped 
hands in mutual friendship. 
The stranger’s name was Edgar 
Poe. 

“Now Poe proved to be a 
singular guest. For one thing, 
he had only accepted Dumas’ 
hospitality on the express con- 





dition that he was to bh 
master of his rooms, at least, 
and not guest, and, for another, 
that he could shut himself 
from the light of day, working 
by candle-light. Dumas, the 
most tolerant of men, agreed 
to everything; nay, more, he 
altered his own habits —he 
roamed the streets by night 
with his young friend. One 
night there was a happening 
of which, eventually, Poe made 
use when writing his ‘ Murders 
in the rue Morgue.’ I tell you 
all this as Dumas tells it in his 
Preface to an unknown work. 
The MS. is the property of Mr 
Gabriel Wells of New York.” 

I hastened to get the ‘ Times 
Literary Supplement’ of 21st 
November last. It contains a 
letter from Mr W. Roberts, in 
which he sets out his transla- 
tion of the MS. so far as it 
relates to Poe. 

The first thing that struck 
me was that Dumas, who, like 
everyone else, only knew—if 
know he did—that Poe was 
‘supposed’ to have visited 
Europe in 1827, had, in writing 
of his visit to Paris, dated it 
“about the year 1832 ”—the 
only possible time in which, 
as we have seen, Poe could 
have appeared in Europe. The 
next point to consider wa 
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that of Dumas’ stated sojourn 
in the rue de l’Ouest—I say 
sojourn because in 1831 his 
two ascertained addresses were, 
as to the earlier part of that 
ear, rue de l’Université and, 
as to the latter portion, rue 
Saint Lazare—his sole address 
in 1832. I looked, however, 
into his ‘Mémoires,’ where I 
was interested to find this 

in reference to the 
date 26th July 1830, the eve 
of the revolution— 

“T returned home in order 
to keep my entire freedom of 
action for the morrow. I meant 
to visit my mother first thing 
in the morning; I had not 
seen her for two days, and 
feared she would be uneasy, 
especially if she heard what 
was happening outside. My 
poor mother, at that time, was 
living in the rue de 1’Ouest. 
I think I have previously stated 
that we chose this new house 
for her so that she could be 
nearer to the Villenave family. 
I found my mother in the most 
perfect state of tranquillity of 
mind and body; no rumours 
of passing events had yet pene- 
trated into that Thébaide called 
the quartier de Luxembourg. I 
breakfasted with her, kissed 
her, and left her in her sweet 
quietude.”’ 

So Madame Dumas, an in- 
valid, had a house in the rue 
de l’Ouest in the summer of 
1830. From what her son 
says in his MS., it would seem 
that in the following year she 
was still in the Luxembourg 
district, and that he was living 


alone in the house in the rue 
de l’Ouest that had been hers, 
or, possibly, she was with the 
Villenaves for a time. Can we 
be sure that Alexandre was in 
Paris in June? Yes! His 
‘Mémoires ’ make it clear that 
he was. After giving an ac- 
count there of the production 
of his drama ‘Antony’ in 
May, he says: ‘There was 
no way possible for me to 
remain in Paris any longer: 
riots swallowed up too much 
time and money. ‘ Antony’ 
did not bring in enough to 
keep a man going—lI obtained 
a holiday for six months.” 
.On 7th July he left for 
Havre and Trouville via Rouen 
to spend his ‘holiday’ by the 
sea writing his ‘Charles VII. 
chez ses grands Vassaux.’ In 
October he was again in Paris, 
in a quite newly erected house 
in the rue Saint Lazare, Square 
d’Orléans—a house famous in 
‘romantic ’ annals for the mar- 
vellous ball given in it by 
Dumas during the carnival of 
1832. (Conceivably the house 
was not ready for his reception 
in June 1831, and hence his 
temporary stay in the rue de 
1’Ouest.) 

If, therefore, Poe left New 
York for Europe during May 
1831 (his letter asking for 
employment is dated 6th May) 
and arrived in Paris during 
June (a delicious time in which 
to wander in the streets after 
nightfall), he may easily have 
found Dumas living alone in 
that small house in the rue de 
l’Ouest. 
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But what about his intro- 
ducer, Fenimore Cooper? His 
papers, which no doubt con- 
tained many secrets, were 
destroyed after his death, but 
we know that he was in Paris, 
as the U.S.A. Consul, in 1832, 
though during the next year 
he returned to America. 
Among the celebrated American 
novelist’s French friends were 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Alex- 
andre Dumas. Alexandre, in- 
deed, was a fervent admirer 
of the *‘ Leatherstocking ’ 
novels. Does he not tell us 
in his ‘Mémoires’ of the de- 
lighted astonishment with 
which, a8 a very young man, 
he read ‘Ivanhoe,’ to pass on 
to Cooper “ with his big forests, 
his vast prairies, his boundless 
oceans.”” He had not yet pub- 
lished that glowing passage 
(the ‘Mémoires’ appeared to- 
wards 1853), but it was in his 
heart, and Cooper, on giving 
Poe a letter of introduction to 
Dumas, would feel sure of its 
excellent reception. Besides, 
Poe was young, handsome, and 
poor—three passports to the 
favour of the young author 
of ‘Christine,’ who was then 
under thirty. 

So far, then, I can find 
nothing wrong in Dumas’ MS. 
narration. It is true that the 
impression he gives of his guest 
is a rather fantastic one—but, 
writing, as we shall see that he 
did, after fan interval of some 
thirty years, this is hardly to 
be wondered at. If his guest 
is made to appear to be rather 
like Dupin of the ‘ Murders in 


the rue Morgue,’ Dumas may 
have considered that Poe, in 
depicting Dupin, depicted him. 
self. 

Much later in his life Poe ig 
said by one witness to have 
disliked the shades of night, 
when, he fancied, demons were 
abroad. At twenty-three he 
would hardly have had such 
fancies, and the streets of 
Paris after nightfall in June 
would have been wellnigh irre- 
sistible to the young American, 
although I believe that in 
1831 they were still often lit 
by lanterns hung overhead on 
strings. It occurs to me that 
poor Poe, in such surroundings, 
was in more danger than in his 
native land, where, indeed, his 
experiences had sad results to 
himself. It would, I fear, not 
surprise anyone acquainted with 
him to hear that he had got 
into trouble in some haunt— 
in the rue Saint Denis, for 
instance, where low characters 
abounded in the ‘all-night’ 
cabarets. If so, Poe may have 
asked Dumas to preserve &i- 
lence, and may have attributed 
his journey to Europe to 1827 
for the express purpose of 
causing inquiries to be directed 
to that year. It is possible. 
In any case, as Dumas left 
Paris for Rouen on 7th July, 
any visit of Edgar’s to him in 
the rue de |’Ouest in the. course 
of that summer could not have 
lasted more than about 4 
month. Did he accompany 
his delightful host to Rouen, 
where Dumas, in his ‘Mémoires, 
tells us that he spent a day! 
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There may be some who will 
think it likely that he did so, 
for does not Poe, in one of his 
earliest tales, ‘ Bon-Bon,’ place 
its scene at Rouen; and is 
not the story full of the very 
kind of details which were the 
delight of Dumas? Poe in 
that story of his seems to lick 
his lips as he tells us of the 
omeleties, the fricandeaux, the 
eufs &@ la Princesse of his 
restaurateur, little Pierre Bon- 
Bon, and we hear the gurgle 
and sniff the perfumes of the 
Clos de Vougeot and Chambertin. 
A ‘Frenchier ’ tale hardly ex- 
ists, even in French, and its 
dialogue, often consisting, as 
it does, of two or even one 
word to a line is & la maniére 
de Dumas. However, imitators 
of the author of ‘ Monte-Cristo ’ 
are not few, and few of them 
knew him personally. But 
Havre, Havre whither Dumas 
proceeded from Rouen, was 
it the seaport of Poe’s ‘ adven- 
ture’ about ‘a lady,’ and of 
his illness of ‘thirteen weeks’ ’ 
duration? Hardly, for Edgar 
was in his native country again 
on 16th October, on which 
day he dated a letter to Allan 
from Baltimore. 

“But,” may say those who 
are unwilling to abandon the 
fascinating idea of those very 
dissimilar geniuses, Dumas and 
Poe, having lived together, 
“but five weeks’ illness may 
have seemed to Edgar thirteen, 
and, speaking of the matter 
as he did so long afterwards as 
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1847, he may well have mis- 
stated the real duration of his 
sickness.””’ Very well; again 
it is possible. 

The visit to Paris may, of 
course, have been made later on 
—that is to say, between the 
dates 29th December 1831 and 
12th April 1833. You will form 
your own conclusions. I may 
say that Madame Dumas lived 
the life of an invalid until her 
death occurred in 1838, and her 
son may 8o at any time or times 
have stayed in the rue de 
l’Ouest to be near her in the 
Luxembourg quartier. 

In any case, I surmise that 
‘The Tales of the Folio Club’ 
were written in America where, 
indeed, many will consider that 
Poe must have had intercourse 
with a certain John M. Rey- 
nolds! before he put on paper 
his ‘MS. Found in a Bottle’ 
and ‘Descent into the Mael- 
strom ’ (which latter was among 
the Tales). But those who list 
to doso may believe that, besides 
‘The Murders in the rue 
Morgue’ and ‘Marie Roget,’ 
‘Bon-Bon’ and the ‘Duce de 
Omelette’ (another very 
‘Frenchy’ tale) were also 
conceived in France. 

I should tell you that my 
friend, in speaking to me of 
the Dumas MS., mentioned the 
portion that had been trans- 
lated and that day printed 
in the ‘ Times Literary Supple- 
ment’ as a “Preface.” Mr 
Roberts in fact, in the course 
of his letter, states that Dumas 





1 See ‘* Moby-Dick and Mocha-Dick,” in ‘ Maga’ for December 1929. 
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heads his first page “Preface the particular MS. which | 
Dediée comme le Reste de la have been discussing in this 
Publication, 4 M.M. les Préfets paper is incomplete, wanting 
de Police de Naples.” This two pages, in which, as it jg 
fact enables me to fix approxi- considered, Dumas treats of 
mately the date of the MS., the assassinations which he 
and I do so at about 1863, considered were utilised by Poe 
when Dumas was living at in his ‘Murders in the rue 
Naples and wrote other MSS.— Morgue.’ 

a Vintention of the Neapolitan It is undesirable to pags 
Police—which are in my judgment on an _ incom. 
possession. plete Preface to an unknown 

It should be stated that work. 
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PETER ROONEY’S SUIT-CASE. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON. 


Ir was agreed nem. con. by all 
concerned that no one but 
Peter could escort the mare to 
England with anything like a 
reasonable chance of success. 
It is true that Peter had never 
been in England, or indeed 
ever made a journey in his 
life farther than to Dublin, 
and even that only twice: 
once in order to visit the 
Horse Show at Ball’s Bridge, 
and secondly, to witness the 
recent religious ceremonial in 
connection with the centenary 
of the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act by the Brit- 
ish Parliament in 1829. On 
both these occasions he had 
been one of a party carefully 
shepherded by competent 
guides, whereas on this occa- 
sion he had to undertake a 
long and somewhat devious 
jouney alone —except, of 
course, for the mare. 

The latter was acknowledged, 
éven in a neighbourhood so 
jealous and so sarcastic about 
one’s neighbour’s horse-flesh as 
ours, to be a real born beauty 
and no mistake ; but, like many 
beauties of her sex, she was 
Wilful, and subject to what 
Peter would describe as 
‘humours,’ otherwise, a tem- 
peramental lady needing tactful 
handling. And in that Peter 
was certainly a past master. 
Knowing, as he  averred, 
“every turn of her,” he could 
VOL, COXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXII. 


therefore “lead her, the crature, 
by a silken thread,’ which, 
bereft of his hyperbolic mode 
of expression, simply meant 
that from the day of her birth 
he had fed her and physicked 
her, and groomed her and 
broken her, and had achieved 
a result exemplifying the highest 
art of the stable. 

The result was in point of 
fact the origin of the journey 
aforesaid, for the mare had 
been seen by an English mil- 
lionaire, who, having tried cer- 
tain known methods of making 
money with signal success, was 
now presumably trying a very 
well-known and _ generally 
swiftly successful method of 
losing it—namely, by the estab- 
lishment of a racing stud. Seen 
by the millionaire, our mare 
was purchased by him at a 
price gratifyingly in excess of 
that which the vendor had 
hoped to obtain for her, though, 
in justice to him and the mare, 
not above her merits. All 
that was left therefore of the 
transaction was that the pur- 
chaser should receive ‘the 
goods’ in perfect and irre- 
proachable condition, and for 
this consummation the hopes 
of our family and household 
centred upon Peter. 

Peter Rooney was one of 
those creatures peculiar to Irish 
stables and familiar to everyone 
acquainted with such, of whom 
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it could not be said that he 
was a groom, or a coachman, 
or even a stable-boy, as these 
functionaries are usually known 
to the rest of the civilised world, 
yet he had probably forgotten 
more than any or all of them 
knew or had ever known of 
equine lore. As to how he 
acquired it, neither he nor any- 
one else could have told you. 
Peter’s pride in the great pur- 
chase was enormous and un- 
concealed, the more because 
in these days in Ireland—or 
rather that portion of the 
latter which is legally denomi- 
nated the Irish Free State— 
since the departure of the 
British Army, nice little (or 
big) prices for horse-flesh are 
not so easy to come by, and 
even in the days of yore this 
would have been an eminent 
deal. When therefore it was 
broken to him that the onerous 
task of escorting the mare to 
her new home in England was 
to be his, and that everything 
now depended upon her reach- 
ing her destination safely and 
soundly, and that the slightest 
failure on his part would cover 
him with disgrace and reflect 
upon us for ever, he seemed to 
be as profoundly impressed as 
we could wish, and as firmly 
resolved to secure success or 
perish in the attempt as mortal 
man might be. Withal he re- 
mained wholly unsubdued by 
the vivid accounts retailed to 
him of the opulence and con- 
sequent importance of the mil- 
lionaire himself— 

“For faith,” he said with a 
curious snort peculiar to him 


in moments of emotion or ey. 
citement, “‘an’ if he had 4 
million pounds itself for every 
breath he drew and Ki 
George’s crown upon his head 
into the bargain, an’ hp 
wouldn’t be th’ equal of the 
masther, I'll tell ye that 
now.” 

Fortified by this gratifying 
conviction, Peter professed him- 
self able and willing to face 4 
world of millionaires in the 
‘masther’s’ behoof, and to 
convey the mare to the ‘ould 
naygur,’ by which appellation 
Peter invariably referred to the 
man of millions. 

All arrangements concluded, 
the fateful day of departure at 
last arrived, and most of ow 
family found their way to ow 
modest railway station to se 
Peter Rooney and his precious 
charge fare forth. By the time 
I arrived on the platform Peter 
was the centre of an apprecia 
tive audience. He was, as one 
of the latter remarked, “‘ dressed 
regardless,’ which meant that 
he was clad in a more or less 
respectable suit of tweed ex 
humed by the ‘ masther ’ from 
the fastnesses of his cast-off 
wardrobe, and into which ow 
Peter had been fitted with 
quite conspicuous success. Alas, 
however, the stress of the 
journey was already beginning, 
so to speak, to chip little pieces 
out of the finish of Peter’ 
ensemble. What with the mare, 
the crowd, the bounden obliga 
tion of acknowledging with 
due civility the greetings and 
good wishes of those preselll, 
and the wholly unaccustomed 
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eustody of such a quantity of 
tickets, labels, and spare cash, 
to say nothing of his own per- 
sonal luggage which a lon’ 
journey under such conditions 
entailed, Peter was beginning 
to be what he himself would 
have described as ‘ harrished.’ 
He had become exceedingly 
heated and deeply flushed, and 
these bodily conditions were 
telling visibly upon his gar- 
ments. His collar, a high, stiff, 
white-linen, roll collar, specially 
selected for the occasion for its 
imposing appearance, was al- 
teady bereft of much of its 
laundered purity, and it was 
obvious that the starch with 
which it had been liberally 
treated would not long with- 
stand the warm moisture to 
which it was being subjected. 
His tie was breaking away from 
its moorings, and his cap, which 
he had taken off several times 
to cool his heated brow, had 
been replaced at a rakishly 
acute angle, conveying thereby 
a wholly undeserved aspect of 
dissipation to the wearer. 

The mare had by this time 
been safely incarcerated in the 
horse-box attached to the train, 
Whose passengers, with their 
heads protruding from every 
window of it, watched the pro- 
ceeding with acute and lively 
interest ; and Peter was voci- 
ferously saying good-bye to all 
and sundry on the platform, 
his far from small mouth being 
opened to its widest extent in 
the geniality natural to the 
moment. The farewells were 
of the kind which tend to 
become protracted, so much so 
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indeed that had the ‘ masther ’ 
not pushed his way determin- 
edly through the clinging 
throng of well-wishers and 
thrust Peter by main force 
into the third-class compart- 
ment awaiting him, it is possible 
that train and mare would 
have started without him. As 
it was the train moved out of 
the station slowly amid a part- 
ing storm of yells from those 
on the platform to Peter, whose 
steaming red face, with anxious 
eyes and cavernous mouth, 
appeared framed by the open 
carriage window till the train 
disappeared from view, fol- 
lowed on the breeze by an 
inchoate chorus of “‘ God bless 
ye, Peter! Keep up yer heart ! 
What better is anny of them 
than yerself ! ”’—“‘ any of them ” 
being presumably the mare’s 
purchaser and his household, 
of whom fantastic fables had 
been industriously circulated 
through the neighbourhood 
since Peter’s argosy had be- 
come public property. 

The owner of the mare turned 
on his heel as the rear carriage 
of the train vanished, and a 
rueful smile struggled against 
the misgiving in his voice as 
he muttered through his teeth— 

“Seven hundred and fifty 
guineas, and what’s the betting 
she gets there safely ? ” 

But she did. 

Some twenty-four hours later 
we were apprised by telegram 
of her safe arrival and the 
success of Peter’s embassy, and 
we breathed freely again. The 
telegram was supplemented by 
a grimy and almost illegible 
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epistle from the latter to say 
that he had been asked to 
remain for two or three days 
longer in order to “ put her in 
on the place.” 

The journey had in fact been 
quite propitious. Mare and 
man arrived on time at the 
ultimate railway station to 
which they had been booked 
without mishap of any sort. 
They found awaiting them a 
small collection of function- 
aries who persisted in addressing 
Peter as “‘ groom ”—a designa- 
tion to which he seems to have 
answered with complete docility. 
But, as we afterwards gathered, 
he was reduced (in so far as it 
was possible to reduce him) to 
unwonted humility by the 
aspect of the functionaries 
aforesaid, as well as by the 
surroundings in which he pres- 
ently found himself. At the 
same time, he would have died 
ten deaths with every refine- 
ment of torture rather than 
betray his ignorance and be- 
wilderment to any of them. 

The concourse on the plat- 
form included the millionaire’s 
stud-groom with two stable 
helpers in attendance on him, 
who were to superintend the 
transfer of the mare into the 
motor horse-van awaiting her, 
and the third footman (out 
of livery), who was charged 
to convey Peter’s person and 
luggage to the saloon car out- 
side. Peter, however, an- 
nounced his unalterable deter- 
mination to accompany the 
mare, for as he said— 

“ Till it’s safe and sound and 
quiet she is in her own loose- 


box, the divil a hen’s race will 
I leave her. She’s all up in ap 
element this minute, and that’s 
God’s truth.” 

How much of this was ip- 
telligible to his English hearers 
it would be difficult to say, but 
at all events they seem to have 
understood enough to acquiesce 
in Peter’s resolve. This, how- 
ever, was no sooner settled than 
a ery arose about Peter's 
luggage. 

The third footman—an aspir- 
ing young man with a keen 
eye on his own advancement 
and a natural dislike to being 
overlooked in the transactions 
—approached Peter with the 
information that his personal 
luggage did not appear to be 
among that already ejected 
from the train. Peter stared 
at him with affable open mouth, 
and temporarily removing his 
cap, scratched his head slowly, 
as if thereby stimulating his 
brain to cope with the situa- 
tion. 

“Tt seems,” continued the 
footman as Peter remained 
speechless, “as if your suit- 
case was not in the van.” 

Peter looked about him rather 
wildly. 

“Ye don’t say that now,” 
he rejoined with an air of 
desperation, which the stud- 
groom interpreted as acute 
anxiety for his lost property. 

“The unfortunate divil looks 
dog-poor,”’ thought the latter 
compassionately, ‘and prob- 
ably it’s about all he possesses 
in the world.” 

“Well, well,” he interposed 
aloud, ‘this is a nuisance for 
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you, sir, but it will have to be 
found, and in the meantime 
I think we can manage to fit 
you out till it arrives.” 
' The precise meaning of this 
‘natured offer was as in- 
comprehensible to Peter as the 
Theory of Relativity, but he 
did grasp that the stud-groom 
was trying to be agreeable and 
friendly, and, like the Irish- 
man he was, he was only too 
anxious to be agreeable and 
friendly in return. All he 
managed to say, however, was 
“ Ay,” in his most accommodat- 
ing manner. 

But the footman was not to 
be thus easily deflected, he 
had no mind to be side-tracked 
by the stud-groom. 

“You're sure you saw it 
into the van,” he began again, 
addressing Peter with the air 
of one who will have an answer, 
or know the reason why. Poor 
Peter was by this time more 
hot and bothered than ever, 
but the genius of his race rose 
in him afresh and forbade him 
to “turn a feather,” as he 
himself said afterwards, before 
these Englishmen. 

“Whethen an’ where else 
would I see it?” he counter- 
questioned, hoping to quell his 
inquisitor once for all. But 
that pertinacious young man 
was not so easily disposed of. 

“If you saw it into the 
train, why isn’t it there ? ” he 
returned. 

“Faith now,” said Peter 
with the pale ghost of a smile, 
“yer askin’ confoundthrums.” 

“I think,” interposed the 
stud-groom once more, “that 
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perhaps we had better apply 
to the station-master ? ” 

The station-master, as might 
be expected, took the cus- 
tomary officially tranquil view 
of the situation, but was in- 
clined to lay the blame on the 
Trish railways, not indeed un- 
civilly, but with the wunex- 
pressed but nevertheless dis- 
tinct intimation that most other 
railway systems save those of 
Great Britain were more or 
less untrustworthy and those 
of Ireland perhaps more than 
less so. However, he declared 
his complete willingness to in- 
stitute forthwith a search for 
the missing suit-case, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to ‘take 
particulars ’ from Peter, duly 
entering each detail with 
meticulous care upon an official 
sheet. The entry ran something 
like this— 

** Luggage—passenger. 

“ Suit - case — 1. Hide— 
leather.” 

“ Hide ? I take it,” he added, 
addressing Peter. The latter 
swallowed hard and ejaculated 
“ Hide ”’ hoarsely. 

“Double spring-locks,”’ re- 
sumed the station-master, and 
again he paused and glanced 
at Peter, who merely nodded, 
“and locked ? ” 

“ Tight,” said Peter firmly. 

“‘ Labelled ? ” 

“Ts it labelled ye want to 
know?” Peter recalled his 
struggles with tickets and labels. 
“‘ Labelled,” he repeated feel- 
ingly; ‘‘bedad it wasn’t one 
but hunderts. Too many alto- 
gether,’’ he added as a kind of 
afterthought. 
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“Believed,” the  station- 
master’s fountain- pen pro- 
ceeded to inscribe smoothly 
in the blank space left on the 
official form for ‘ Remarks,’ 
“to have been placed in luggage 
van attached to 12.10 A.M. 
train from Crewe Junction.” 

These formalities completed, 
the station- master, subse- 
quently described by Peter as 
“‘a dry-lookin’ sort of a fella,” 
made it evident that the audi- 
ence was at an end forthwith. 

The stud-groom seems to 
have been as good as his word 
in the matter of ‘fitting out’ 
Peter, who on his arrival at 
the millionaire’s baronial man- 
sion was, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, “treated like a 
‘lord-juke,’”’ in other words, 
duly initiated into those mys- 
teries of the modern male 
toilet summarised in the single 
word ‘change.’ Never had it 
crossed the outermost confines 
of Peter Rooney’s imagination 
to picture for himself the para- 
phernalia needed for the reno- 
vation of the person after a 
long sea and land journey. 
The climax to the shirts, suits, 
razors, shoes, socks (with sus- 
penders), ties—in short, the 
complete accoutrement of the 
sufficiently clad man with which 
he was provided—was supplied 
by the pyjamas which con- 
fronted him on his bed at the 
end of this agitating and 
arduous day. 

It must not be supposed, 
however, that the nocturnal 
apparel aforesaid was unknown 
to Peter. On the contrary, he 
had seen gentlemen’s pyjamas 


many times in his wife’s hands, 
for Mrs Rooney took in Washing 
for the ‘ Quality ’ in the inter. 
vals of minding Peter and his 
(and her) eleven children. fe 
had indeed made these gar. 
ments the subject of caustic 
criticism more than once, and 
given his candid opinion of 
those who wore them, who, he 
was wont to remark, “hada 
right to have something better 
to do than be dressing and 
undressing themselves up from 
morning till night, and even 
in their beds as well.” 

At this culminating moment, 
however, whatever his private 
feelings may have been, Peter 
instantly realised that it was 
up to him to put these pyjamas 
on, or indelibly disgrace not 
only his own good name but 
that of Ireland. It was plain 
that these English expected it, 
and Peter had no idea of 
leaving them “with any call 
to be laughing’ at him. He 
proceeded accordingly to array 
himself in the pyjamas, not 
without a laugh at himself, 
and, thus endued, got into bed. 
The bed he soon discovered 
left a good deal to be desired, 
at least in his estimation. 
“-"Dwas,’’ as he subsequently 
described it, ‘‘ harrd and cold, 
and the wires ‘ud frighten ye 
with the way they had of 
screechin’ every time yestirred,” 
and Peter, being restless and 
excited, must have ‘stirred’ & 
good deal. As a matter of 
fact he was sighing for the 
life-long comfort of his owt 
couch at home, where, laid 
upon a straw paillasse, a smoth- 
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ering feather-bed engulfed 
Peter’s body and soothed his 
nervous system to slumber. 
Now, what between the absence 
of the feather-bed and the 

nce of the pyjamas, Peter’s 
first night in an English country 
house became an experience 
upn which he afterwards 
diated as exemplifying the 
curious and (in his opinion) 
complete lack of comfort en- 
dued by those who live in 
what is commonly called the 
lap of luxury. 

“An’ I give ye me worrd 
of honour,” Peter afterwards 
asseverated, ‘“‘that I never 
closed an eye in it (the bed) 
from dark till dawn.” 

Somewhere about the latter, 
goaded to desperation by in- 
somnia, heat, and the un- 
accustomed and all too clinging 
embrace of the pyjamas, Peter 
flung himself out of bed, tore 
the agonising garments off, and 
having hidden them at the 
foot of the bed got back 
between the sheets and fell 
into a deep but chequered 


sleep, haunted in truth by the 


horrible dread that ‘“‘one 0’ 
them” might, in consequence 
of his oversleeping himself, 
catch him as he was—that is 
to say, clad only in the garment 
of flesh with which the Creator 
had enveloped his earthly tene- 
ment. This crowning indignity 
he was, however, spared. By 
@ merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence he managed to wake 
up some minutes before anyone 
tame to his room, by which 
time he was once more garbed 
% high civilisation demands, 


and as ready to confront the 
‘world’ as any gentleman— 
in pyjamas—in the land of 
England ! 

For three nights Peter played 
this solemn farce, and on the 
fourth day he started for home 
and freedom—the natural relief 
of the released prisoner, and 
even more natural joy at part- 
ing for ever from those accursed 
pyjamas, only dashed by the 
inevitable separation from the 
mare, who, it is to be feared, 
with the fickleness of her sex, 
had surrendered herself to 
newer fascinations, and at any 
rate saw poor Peter go hence 
with complete absence of equine 
emotion. 

These epic happenings gave 
to Peter’s Odyssey a flavour 
which regaled us pleasingly on 
his return. He did indeed 
return to us with distinct 
triumph. Even the ‘ masther,’ 
never effusive, released — for 
him—quite a gush of gratified 
approval when he greeted Peter, 
while the latter seemed to feel 
that he had acquitted himself 
well in this round with the 
English. He gave us frag- 
mentary but graphic glimpses 
of the millionaire at home, 
whom he described as “a 
quiet-lookin’ fella, but ignorant 
in his way.” Pressed for a 
definition of ‘ignorant,’ he 

merely remarked that “he ” 
(the millionaire) ‘‘ didn’t seem 
rightly to understand some- 
times what ye’d be saying to 
him, that he seemed, too, to be 
the sort o’ man who was 
looking for something and 
couldn’t find it, and that it 
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"ud beat Banagher why with 
the diet that was in it every 
day, he (the millionaire) looked 
no better than a ha’porth o’ 
soap after a week’s washin’! 
But he” (Peter) ‘ supposed 
that the Lord God had His 
own way with us all, and 
anyhow yer feet ‘ud be bogged 
in the carpets, they were that 
soft.” 

Peter’s embassage was be- 
ginning to pass into the limbo 
of historic happenings when one 
morning the ‘masther’ was 
confronted by a specially bulky 
letter, which, when he opened 
the post-bag, as he usually did 
at the breakfast table, emerged 
from among his other corre- 
spondence. Ornamented im- 
pressively, and secured by a 
large red seal, whereon a her- 
aldic ‘coat’ of much ornate 
complexity was visible, the 
envelope when unfastened dis- 
gorged a number of papers 
clearly of an official character. 
With them was a covering 
letter from the millionaire, who, 
after paying renewed and gener- 
ous tribute to Peter’s efficiency 
and general prowess with horse- 
flesh, wound up with this (to 
us) cryptic sentence— 

*““T am therefore all the more 
sorry to say that we can get 
no tidings whatever of your 
groom’s missing suit-case. I 
have caused exhaustive en- 
quiries to be made on this 
side, but, as you will see from 
the enclosed documents, with- 
out result. The companies in- 
volved over here disclaim all 
knowledge of the suit-case, and 
I really have come to the con- 


clusion that the Irish railways 
must be the culprits.” 
“Gosh!” muttered th 
‘“masther ’ as he munched his 
toast and digested this epistl, 
and its several enclosures, “suit. 
case,” he repeated more than 
once, “ suit-case. . . .” 


“ Suit-case !” echoed Peter, 
staring at the ‘ masther,’ who 
had fixed upon him a ster if 
somewhat bewildered eye, 
“Oh, glory be to God, an’ 
haven’t I heard the last 
that yet? ”’ 

“Now look here,” rejoined 
the ‘masther,’ “did you wll 
them you had a suit-case in 
the van? ” 

“Tell them,” interrupted 
Peter on a rising note, “ twas 
them told me. They had the 
life bothered out o’ me so they 
had over that same ould suit- 
case, with their suit-case here 
and their suit-case there.” 
Peter’s mimicry of English 
speech was more self-compla- 
cent than successful. ‘‘ "Twas 
wishing them well I was over 
it, I can tell ye, and now,’ 
with bitter emphasis, “ ’tis 
drawin’ it up on me they are 
in the latter end, bad scran to 
them.” 

“Well, what put it into 
their heads at all? ” asked the 
‘ masther ’ patiently. 

“Oh, God knows, but ye 
see the way they had was this: 
the flunkey fella that was sent 
to meet me with the others, ye 
know” (the ‘masther’ did 
not know, but let it pass with 
a nod), “he was the chap that 
started the whole game on me. 
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He had it full set in his own 
mind that I had a suit-case 
—guit - case ’” — Peter laughed 
thinly, —“ bedad an’ I wondther 
what sort o’ Quality he thought 
Iwas. Anyhow, he was going 
up and down with the eyes 
startin’ out of his head lookin’ 
for it, and nothing would 
satisfy him only the station- 
masther, and writin’, and forms, 
and telegrams. I wish to God 
I'd never heard the name of it, 
that’s all I can say.” 

“So,” said the ‘ masther,’ a 
dawning smile creeping into 
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his eyes, “you didn’t have a 
suit-case at all? ”’ 

Peter’s cavernous mouth 
opened like a yawning pit, 
and the dawning smile in the 
‘masther’s ’ eyes spread to his 
lips and became a broad grin. 

** Well, once for all, what did 
you have, anyway ? ”’ he asked, 
shaking the sheaf of letters in 
Peter’s face impatiently. 

Peter’s mouth closed with a 
snap and reopened slowly. 
“* May the Lord love yer honour, 
the sorra a ha’porth had J, only 
a clean collar in me pocket.”’ 
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STEAMBOATING ON THE YUKON. 


BY B. LE M. ANDREW. 


On a certain Saturday even- 
ing towards the end of April 
the most unobservant passer-by 
must have noticed that the 
vast waiting-room of the 
C.P.R.’s Vancouver dock was 
unusually crowded. Groups 
stood about the floor area, 
hand luggage at their feet, 
chattering, joking, and, now 
and again, hailing lustily some 
new alrival. 

It appeared to me as I 
steered a zigzag course toward 
Dock 3 that everyone there 
knew one another; and, as the 
phenomenon seemed startling 
enough to be probed, I asked a 
plump individual, who was lean- 
ing over the rails of the long 
approach, what it was all 
about. 

“First bunch of steamboat 
men goin’ into White’orse,” he 
told me. 

Well, I was going there 
myself and turned to him for 
further enlightenment. But 
he had his back to me and was 
spitting into the sea, so I 
elbowed my way along to 
where the Princess Mary was 
berthed. A chalk scrawl on a 
blackboard announced : ‘“ Boat 
for Skagway leaves 9 P.M.” 

I saw the bronzed features 
of the Skipper at the head of 
the gangway with relief, for 


by this time I was feeling like 
the Insignificant Man in one of 
Bateman’s drawings. 

“Oh, Skipper!” I asked 
when I had arrived alongside, 
“does everyone here know 
everyone else ? ” 

“Why, yes, sure! Why, 
hullo, Bill, how are you? 
You're lookin’ fine. Well, well, 
here’s old Ed come aboard. 
Why, hullo, Ed, you’re lookin’ 
well. Thatisn’t Jimmy Waiton, 
is it? Why, hullo, Jimmy— 
you're lookin’. . .” 

Yes, it seemed as if they all 
belonged to one big family, 
so I headed rather forlornly 
for my cabin and unloaded 
my baggage. Later, the Skip- 
per poked his head in and 
said, “Come along and I'l 
introdooce you to some of 
’em.”’ 

Royal personages, I under- 
stand, are trained early in the 
art of remembering names with 
the faces of their owners at- 
tached ; but I would bet the 
shirt off my back that the 
Prince of Wales himself, who 
has a@ great reputation in this 
line, would not have withstood 
the ordeal of the Skipper’s 
introductory methods. 

With machine-gun rapidity I 
would find myself shaking hands 
with a dozen assorted engineers, 
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customs men, mates, and cap- 
tains; and in the first breath- 
ing space the Skipper would 
say, “Mighty good feller—A1. 
Used to be second when I was 
mate on the Canada. He’s 
first now on the Alaska. No, 
it’s the Dawson he’s on now.” 

“Which one was that?” I 
would ask in bewilderment. 

“Feller you shook hands 
with just now,” he would reply 

ely. 

“Dash it all, old man, I’ve 
just shaken hands with half 
the boat.” 

And the dialogue would end, 
“Oh, I'll point him out to you 
next time I see him.” 

For the remainder of the 
voyage I weltered in a sea of 
names with faces unattached, 
or, at other times, friendly 
faces would wonder to me 
whether the ice would go out 
early this year. I would won- 
der, too, and this was natural 
enough, as I had no idea of 
what ice they were talking 
nor where they expected it to 


go to. Nor even what exactly 
they meant by early. 

But to return to that Satur- 
day night. At 9 P.M. a gun 
went off somewhere, and the 
last visitors hurried off the 
decks. The railings above us 
were black with a crowd, each 
unit of which was intent on 
making his or her last message 
to his or her chum on board 
the Mary heard above all others. 

The gangway was lowered on 
to the wharf, and in another 
minute we began to slide back- 
wards, almost imperceptibly, 
into the pool of Vancouver 
harbour. Across the inky water 
at a mountain’s foot lay the 
North City, sparkling like 
ordered rows of diamonds on 
black velvet. The noise from 
the gallery became more deaf- 
ening, handkerchiefs waved in 
the dusk like a flight of lumin- 
ous moths, and, at my elbow, 
a Scotch voice said, husky 
with emotion, “‘ Ay, it’s a gran’ 
send-off they’re giein’ us the 
nicht !” 


II. 


At breakfast next morning I 
met our Chief and our Second, 
two individuals who discussed 
boiler tubes interminably, and 
we sat four in line at the table. 
As most of the passengers 
were engineers, I found that 
no corner of the boat was 
sacred from this apparently 
inexhaustible topic; and _ it 
Was not until a few days later, 
when the snow, which had 


been creeping steadily down 
from the mountain tops, ap- 
peared in patches on the water 
level, that ‘boiler tubes ’ gave 
way to “ wonder when the ice 
will go out this year.” 

I cornered our Second, who, 
I found, had really a human 
side to him after all, and asked 
him about it. 

“Oh, Lord,” he explained, 
“to ‘ear ’em talk you'd think 
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they was scared the ice at 
White’orse wouldn’t never go 
out at all. Just the same it 
always breaks about the first 
week in May. Every year 
they jaws about it when they 
see the snow in the driftwood, 
and every year it starts to go 
out about the same time.” 

Later on I discovered the 
Skipper in his cabin with a 
map of the Yukon spread out 
on his bunk, and realised for 
the first time that Dawson was 
over four hundred miles north 
of Whitehorse. My ignorance 
was abysmal. When the Skip- 
per had said, ‘“ Better come 
North with us and you'll get 
a job in White’orse, sure,” I 
had agreed quickly enough to 
go with him, though the nature 
of his business on’ the Yukon 
had always been a mystery to 
me. Each year he used to 
disappear from the islands in 
the early spring and return in 
the fall, looking fit and well and 
as uncommunicative as ever. 

But here he was with a map. 
With a blunt forefinger he 
traced a route from Whitehorse 
past Hootalingua and up the 
Teslin to the lake. 

“That’s one of our posts, 
there,” he explained, pointing 
to a half-obliterated cross in 
pencil. ‘‘ Probably be our first 
trip up the Teslin. Then we 
go up along here, up the Pelly 
to Ross river, and then up 
along here to Mayo.” 

Magic names. Here was 
romance hiding in that grubby 
map. In my greenness I asked 
what freight he carried in. 
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“* Groceries, of course.” 

“Of course,” I answered, 
“and then? ” 

“Pick up what skins they’ve 
collected in the winter and 
bring ‘em back to White’orse, 
Fox, beaver, muskrat, lynx— 
all sorts.” 

That was better. Romance 
had shuddered at groceries, 
but now smiled brightly again. 

On the last day of April we 
arrived at Skagway and dis- 
tributed ourselves between the 
Golden North and the Pullen 
House, the last two hotels 
remaining out of the original 
eighteen that once did thriving 
business. 

Of the hundreds of stores 
that catered to a floating popu- 
lation of from twenty to thirty 
thousand, there are a scant 
half-dozen left. The dust of 
death is upon everything: the 
deserted shops, the faded gilt 
lettering of saloons and dance 
halls long since closed, the for- 
lorn parts of broken machinery 
lying in back yards, even on the 
two hotels themselves. 

Yet, looking at the note- 
paper provided by the Golden 
North, one realises how eter- 
nally hope springs in the human 
breast, for the whole margin 
is taken up with a closely 
printed description of Skagway 
as a holiday resort. There is 
the Sky-line Trail to explore, 
Smugglers Cove and Fortune 
Bay, an auto ride to a glacier, 
mountains to climb, launches 
to hire ; and there is the grave 
of Soapy Smith. 

Though the Golden North 
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pears little record of the glorious 
or infamous past, the Pullen 
House is packed with relics. 
There are photographs of Soapy 
Smith on his death-bed, decked 
out in evening dress, boiled 
shirt and all, photographs of 
his gang, of Sheriff Reid, also 
on his death-bed, of Mrs Pullen, 
the proprietress, packing over 
the White Pass; photographs 
to stir the blood of the ‘most 
sluggish city dweller. 

Stowed in odd coyners lie 
advertisements of ‘forgotten 
dance halls and newspaper clip- 
pings of amazing interest. 
Chunks of quartz and Indian 
stone implements adorn the 
mantelpiece; and here and 
there one comes across a dis- 
mantled roulette wheel, or a 
faded strip of green baize 
divided and numbered in red, 
from a vanished gaming-table. 

I was musing over these 
Telics at the Pullen House 
when our Second dashed in 
and demanded whether I had 
checked my bag on to White- 
horse. No, I hadn’t; didn’t 
the train go out in the morning, 
and couldn’t I do it then? 
It appeared from the answer 
given by our Second that we 
weren’t in Vancouver now, and 
quite possibly the baggage- 
room clerk would be shooting 
craps or something at the time 
I might choose to check my 
bag. Our Second, however, 
assured me that this over- 
worked individual was there 
how, and that it was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. 

We strolled together down 
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the main street, along which 
runs the narrow-gauge track 
of the White Pass and Yukon 
railway, checked the bag about 
whose fate I had begun to 
grow anxious, and discovered 
that it was supper,- time. 
Supper - time varies mightily 
throughout the world, hitting 
the late averages in countries 
that find it necessary to sus- 
tain the afternoon fatigues with 
cakes and tea. But this land 
believes in getting it over early, 
and 5 P.M. is the supper hour 
throughout its length and 
breadth. 

Tt was May Day and snow- 
ing as the little train with its 
load of steamboat men climbed 
the stiff grades on a track 
that wound its way like an 
eel among the mountain spurs 
to the summit of the White 
Pass. In the first sixteen miles 
we rose twenty-nine hundred 
feet above Skagway. The Skip- 
per had come over this Pass 
on foot in ’98, while our Chief 
staggered under his pack up 
the equally notorious Chilcoot 
Pass that runs almost parallel 
to it. And about that time I 
was mastering the elementary 
rules of Reading, *Riting, and 
’*Rithmetic under the horny- 
handed instruction of a dame 
called Miss Potts! As we 
rumbled over mile after mile 
of desolate wilderness I felt 
an ever-increasing awe for these 
two veterans who had won 
their way to the City of Gold. 
We passed the notorious Miles 
Canyon and Whitehorse Rapids, 
a combination of death-traps 
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that had put an end to many 
stout hearts. Oh, yes, the 
Skipper had been through them 
—went through once for some 
movie man or other, he said. 

The train bell clanged, the 
whistle moaned, everyone stood 
up at once, and an avalanche 
of bags and grips descended 
from the racks above. We 
had ‘arrived. The whole popu- 
lation of Whitehorse had turned 
out to meet the train full of 
old friends returned from Out- 
side; and there was a repeti- 
tion here on a larger scale of 
the departure of the Mary from 
Vancouver. There everyone on 
the train had come together 
again; and here they were a 
concentrated force of friends 
meeting another concentrated 
force. 

Amidst those cheery greet- 
ings, shouted across a sea of 
heads, waved with a rolled-up 
newspaper, sincere with a 
pump-handle shake, I felt again 
like a new boy on the first 
day of term. 

I was homeless and jobless, 
though any anxiety I had ex- 
pressed on the latter score 
had invariably been answered 
by our Second with, ‘“ Wait 
till we get to White’orse— 
you'll be all right.” 

Well, here I was, my right 
arm aching with the weight of 
an enormous bag, waiting 
patiently for the Skipper to 
finish finding new people to 
say “ Hullo, Bill” to. 

It was next morning that 
the Skipper, with a beaming 
face, told me he’d got me a 
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job on the good ship Thistle 
his ship. “But I’m afraig 


you won’t be able to sail with 
us, a8 we only take Indian 
decks, and Mr T—— has booked 
his firemen already.” 

“When will that be?” | 
asked. 

“Well, we’ve got about a 


month’s work before we're 
ready to go.” 
“Oh!” I said in relief, 


“That will be all right, then, 
I’m sure to be able to say 
* Hullo, Bill ! ’ to a lot of people 
by that time.” 4 

“What's that you said?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

The Yukon to-day may be 
likened to a world’s champion, 
recently retired to a public- 
house in the country, where 
he tells again in the bar- 
parlour to old cronies and 
youthful hero-worshippers the 
oft-repeated tale of past glories, 
contemplating the while and 
infusing into his hearers his 
belief in a possible ‘come 
back ’! 

Any day the cry of “Gold! 
Gold!” might echo through 
the land, and the wind-swept 
dustiness of Whitehorse be 
trampled again by the feet of 
eager thousands. Any day 
the decks of the river boats 
be seen again crammed with 
adventurers from the world’s 
end bound for the reawakened 
Eldorado. 

But to-day the side-walks 
of Yukon cities creak beneath 
the delicately shod feet of 
monied tourists from New York 
to San Francisco, tourists curi- 
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ous to see but curiously slow 
to understand what they see, 
that pass through from June 
to September. 

The Thistle had not been 
jacked up high enough the year 
before, and her hull was half 
buried in ice and frozen snow. 
For a week, by candle-light, I 
chipped away at the ice in her 
bilge; pickaxed channels un- 
derneath her to let the warm 
air currents cut her free; and 
later recanvased her upper 
deck, polished up her fittings 
and made her old bones look 
new with white paint. Staccato 
sounds of the boilermaker’s 
hammer echoed through the 
boat ; pieces of machinery and 
the much discussed boiler tubes 
lay about everywhere, but at 
last they were all assembled 
in their right places and the 
Thistle was ready to take the 
water. 

The ice, of course, had gone 
out long before this. A week 
after we arrived the Skipper 
greeted us at breakfast with 
the news that, ‘“She’s going 
out, boys ”; and, before start- 
ing work, we walked out to 
mid-stream to inspect a narrow 
cleft in the snow-covered ice 
through which we could see 
the dark, hurrying water below. 

Daily thereafter the cleft 
widened, until at the end of 
the month only a few dis- 
reputable, unkempt patches of 
snow, struggling against the 
inevitable, lingered on at the 
river’s edge. It was quite a 
sedate process at Whitehorse, 
but farther down-stream, where 
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each tributary added its own 
quota of floating ice, things 
had been very different. Im- 
agine the scene opposite the 
Royal Exchange on a busy 
morning if a motor-bus or two 
were to call a halt in the middle 
of the fairway, and the traffic 
from the converging streets 
found itself unable to re- 
spond to the hand of the 
police. In ten minutes there 
would be a pile of carts and 
taxis higher than the roof of 
the Bank of England. And 
that, on @ more magnificent 
scale, is what happens in the 
narrower parts of the Yukon 
when a wayward block or 
two of ice stops for a breather 
in its journey to the ocean. 
At Dawson the water-front, 
we found later, had been 
smashed and twisted out of 
all shape by the grinding ice: 
derelict donkey -engines and 
winches, lumber and sheet iron, 
were lying about at unnatural 
angles, and the whole place 
looked like an R.E. dump after 
a successful bomb attack. The 
trees on the low islands, too, 
lay brushed aside like corn in 
the wind. 

The Thistle was ready. Gently 
the jacks let her down on the 
slides, and the three sets of 
lashing ropes creaked as they 
took up the strain. A little 
group collected on the bank 
to witness the final act, and 
the hot and cold winds of 
stage-fright blew through me 
as I thumbed the keen edge of 
the axe in my hand. 

Had not our Second told me 
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that someone had blundered 
last year? What would happen 
if I did not hit my lashing or 
failed to cut through the many 
strands? The executioner of 
Lady Jane Grey could not 
have grasped his weapon with 
more perspiring hands than I 
did mine. But it was all 
right. The Skipper blew on 
his whistle, the three axes rose 
and fell as one, the Thistle shot 
down the skids, beam on, into 
the water with a mighty splash, 
and my job was over. 

However, as I had already 
learnt, something always turns 
up at Whitehorse, and I had 
long ceased worrying. A geo- 
logical survey party had 
offered me the dignified position 
of cook at a fabulous wage (I 
think it was 150 dollars a 
month, all found, of course) ; 
and I knew enough about 
cooking for survey parties to 
know that the job was worth 
the money—but not to me. 
Then there was always a job 
to be had at the Company’s 
shipyard. I had become 
choosey with a month’s pay 
in my pocket and the know- 
ledge that I could say ‘ Hullo, 
Bill” to most of the people in 
Whitehorse ; so it was not at 
all remarkable that, as I was 
leaving the slipway, some well- 
wisher informed me that the 
mate of the Yukon was short of 
@man. Within half an hour I 
had signed on as deck hand. 
“ Pretty lucky,’ remarked the 
Skipper as I said good-bye. 
“You'll see more of the river 
than I ever have. Forty Mile’s 
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far as I’ve been, and you go 
about nine hundred miles below 
that,” 

River boats were new craft 
to me, but they have not 
changed in design much, I 
suppose, since Noah built his 
ark. I have always doubted 
that pitched roof abortion that 
we were, in our childhood, 
asked to believe was his model. 
No, Noah built his craft with a 
flat upper deck that he could 
stretch his legs on, and had a 
tiny pilot-house above that, 
from where he could read the 
face of the waters undisturbed 
by the menagerie and per- 
sonnel between decks. 

The Yukon was similar in 
design with modern modifica- 
tions in the shape of a stern- 
wheel, black smoke stack, abun- 
dance of white paint, and orna- 
mental woodwork decorating 
its top storey. 

One can easily imagine with 
what joy a confectioner would 
hail the job of making an 
iced cake for some anniversary 
celebration of river-boat men. 
He would have his model 
before him, for the first im- 
pression of a river boat is that 
of a colonnade cake, iced all 
over and moulded into the 
form of a toy ship. 

For the rest, the river boat 
burns wood. The chief engineer 
told me one day that an 
experiment had been made with 

local coal; but the clinkers, 
resulting from the forced 
draught necessary to keep up 
two hundred pounds pressure, 
were so large and gathered 80 
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frequently that “We had to 
keep three shifts of firemen 
that year—one in Whitehorse 
hospital, one on the boat, and 
the other in hospital at 
Dawson.” 

Strange things do happen in 
this country, and it was a nice 
point as to whether I answered 
“Aw, Chief, that’s a good 
“m!” or ask him, with a 
straight face, how many of 
them died. 

Our particular fire-box burns 
an average of a cord an hour, 
twenty-four cords a day, for 
asummer day in these latitudes 
has twenty-four hours. Down- 
stream, from Dawson to 
Nenana, the journey takes 
about four and a half days, 
and up-stream about double. 
We run eight trips a season; 
and here I will leave you to 
hand over the problem of the 
number of cords consumed to 
your young son on his return 
from school. 

The cost of the wood, if 
you wish to keep him busy a 
little longer, is eight dollars a 
cord; and (if he is a mathe- 
matical glutton) the total 
. energy consumed by eight men, 
moving twenty-four cords daily 
from the top of the bank to 
the inner recesses of the boat, 
could easily be computed in 
foot tons. 

It is a good principle when 
tackling a new job to emulate 
the Tar Baby—lie low and say 
nuthin’. The Yukon was ready 
to take on her freight, and I 
was at once introduced to a 
truck, whose counterpart I never 
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view at Paddington Station 
without mixed emotion. 

“Hi, you!” bawled Joe, 
the mate, “ grab a holt o’ this 
and go get the checked 
baggage.” 

Between us we trundled on 
board a hundred tons or so 
of food, groceries, baggage, 
machinery, and canned goods 
of all descriptions; and, when 
at last it was all on board, I 
noticed with alarm that we 
were decidedly down in the 
bows. 

But as the Tar Baby was to 
me a model of wisdom I fol- 
lowed his example; for to 
speak out of one’s turn is 
often a prime introduction to a 
thick ear. The whole of White- 
horse turned out to see us off 
as it did to see off each of the 
other river boats on their first 
trip down-stream. We soon 
left behind the friendly wind- 
swept little town; but because 
the bars had shifted since the 
year before, we bumped into 
one at the head of Lake Laberge 
(or, a8 the cussedness of man 
calls it, “Lebarge”). And 
because our deepest draft was 
for’ard, we had enough water 
under our tail to wag it about 
until we wagged ourselves off. 
After watching this operation 
1 gave the Tar Baby another 
good mark. 

I imagine that the naviga- 
tion of a river boat would be 
a nightmare to a deep-water 
sailor, for at times we zigzagged 
over the surface like a crazed 
water-beetle; and at others 
we heaved the anchor over the 
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bows and slewed round corners 
stern first. 

Euclid describes a straight 
line as the shortest distance 
between the points; and it is 
quite obvious from his defini- 
tion that Euclid was no steam- 
boat man and only dealt in 
abstractions. 

For practical purposes this 
axiom of his does not hold 
good for a minute. Have we 
not a proverb dealing with the 
subject, which tells us that the 
longest way round is often 
the shortest way between two 
points? And this, indeed, 
applies to the river. Take any 
two points on its surface, and 
instruct the captain of this 
stern- wheeler to take the 
shortest route between them. 
Primed as he doubtless is in 
the knowledge of the ancients, 
he will ignore his early learning 
by steering an apparently 
drunken course from bank to 
bank, a course such as no 
jay walker in the least civilised 
community could get away 
with. And should you, with 
the best intentions in one hand 
and an open book of Euclid in 
the other, point out his ap- 
parent error, I would not hold 
myself responsible for your 
safety. 

The channels follow tortuous 
ways, and no bell-buoys mark 
the deeps and the shallows. 
For the most part they are 
well known and easy to follow 
for those who have spent their 
lives on the river; but there 
are flats, as at the head of 
Lake Laberge and where the 
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river widens as it crosses into 
the Arctic Circle, where we feel 
our way along with sounding- 
poles. 

In these places the channel 
changes from year to year with 
the silting up of the thousands 
of tons of mud that are washed 
down-stream when the banks 
thaw out. Old bars disappear 
and new islands are formed 
where there were none before, 
so that the first trip down- 
stream in the spring is always 
something of an adventure. 

At the end of the season 
when the river mists, dense as 
a London special, blanket the 
banks and obliterate all known 
landmarks, the steamer gets 
her approximate bearings from 
the whistle’s echo. But, now 
and again, out of the mists 
rises something dark, ominous, 
and formless, dead ahead. The 
engine-room bell clangs and 
jingles furiously, and we begin 
to climb out of the water on 
to the bank. The watch below, 
just turned in for a sleep, long 
overdue, pray heartily for water 
deep enough for her to wriggle 
herself off without their aid. 
Sometimes she manages to do 
it, and sometimes the watch 
below tumble out, half asleep 
on their feet, to unreel hundreds 
of feet of cable or to unship 
one or both of the spars with 
which we push ourselves back 
to safety. 

To one accustomed to the 
sea in all her moods, the river 
seems insipid—unclean almost. 
On the lower river the water 
never loses its muddy appear- 
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ance; there is no colour in 
it, no tune, no sudden furies, 
and no perfect calms. It has a 
life of its own, but an uneasy 
and sinister life, glimpsed in 
the ever-swirling and fretted 
eddies of its surface. There is 
no spirit of friendliness in this 
river a8 there is in the sea. 
No camaraderie. It mutters 
its monotonous dirge from the 
beginning of the season till the 
end; but its voice is low and 
tuneless. 

But, because of its very 
drabness, the colouring of the 
banks and distant hills show 
their beauty in greater con- 
trast. The Yukon waits its 
musical interpreter. The pas- 
sage of the seasons is so swift— 
spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter all being embraced with- 
in about five months ; and one 
feels that laggard prose is 
unequal to the task. For 
motif there is the low-voiced 
murmur of the river, unheard 
at first, then rising to menace 
as the ice groans and grinds in 
the spring break-up, sinking to 
its monotonous dirge through 
the summer, and then again 
silent. On the banks, the 
patches of dark, sombre spruce 
symbolise a bass, insistent stop 
that sounds a warning of ap- 
proaching death in the midst 
of jubilant spring and full- 
fledged summer. 

First out of the frozen earth 
in mid-May comes the purple 
crocus, and with it the blue- 
bird, Maeterlinck’s blue-bird in 
the very feather. Swiftly there- 
after the frail limbs of poplar, 
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cottonwoods, and the silvery 
birch deck themselves in frilly 
green. Wild roses bud, bloom, 
and blow; and the river- 
sides are purple with lupin and 
fireweed, yellow with butter- 
cup and daisy, and carpeted 
with the green of thriving and 
abundant vegetation. 

August is but half over when 
here and there the heart-shaped 
leaves of birch begin to turn 
to gold; each day that passes 
adds a host to their numbers, 
and in a fortnight the hills 
are ablaze. Still low murmurs 
the river, unchanging sulk the 
dark spruce. The gold falls 
to the ground and fades; the 
birch and her slender sisters 
face the coming winter naked 
and pitiful; but the spruce and 
pines are warmly clad. 

And later the river, quite 
silent now, runs on beneath its 
icy coat. 

Dawson is still a name to 
juggle with, and a sure drawing 
card for the tourist traffic, 
which helps to keep in the 
water the diminishing fleet of 
the British and American 
Yukon Navigation Companies. 
The trip through Dawson and 
on down the lower river to St 
Michael, or up the Tanana 
river to Fairbanks and thence 
out by Seward, became popular 
during the war owing to restric- 
tions on European travel. It 
was then boosted under the 
banner of “‘ See America First,” 
force of circumstances playing 
into the hands of the boosters. 
It still remains a popular route, 
though few tourists now go on 
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past Tanana to Nome, pre- 
ferring the certainty of making 
their steamer connection at 
Seward. The Yukon takes them 
from Dawson to Nenana in 
Alaska, where they walk a 
hundred yards and disappear 
again into railway coaches. 

But for at least half the 
summer visitors Dawson is their 
Mecca, and, having wandered 
about its grass-grown streets 
for a while, they return by the 
same boat to Whitehorse and 
out again by Skagway. They 
have ‘seen’ Dawson; and that 
will fil in many a gap in 
drawing-room conversation. 

Dawson, in its legitimate 
business of magnificent ‘has 
been,’ has not been slow to 
adapt itself to its fallen state. 
A dozen jewellers do a thriving 
trade in nugget brooches, chains, 
pendants, and rings. Mastodon 
ivory, unearthed in the hy- 
draulic workings, has been put 
to good account, and finds a 
ready sale in the form of beads 
and ear-rings. Another fallen 
mammoth! Indian beadwork 
moccasins, bags and belts, 
woven baskets and Eskimo 
dolls, furs mounted and 
unmounted, everything, in fact, 
that the genus tourist has been 
looking forward to acquire, 
crowd the store windows. 

The arrival of the tourist boat 
causes no friendly excitement as 
it does in our southern termini. 
For Dawson it means business. 
There is, however, always a 
small gathering of hotel men 
and children. Colour is lent 
to the scene by the scarlet 
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tunic and broad yellow stripe 
on the riding breeches of the 
R.C.M.P. uniform. No tourist 
is complete without a camera, 
and of one Mountie in Dawson 
there must be thousands of 
photographs in a8 many albums 
scattered through the forty- 
eight States. 

If the Mounties are in great 
demand as local colour, s0, 
too, are the ships’ officers; 
and I would take a long bet 
that our first mate decorates 
more pages of the tourists’ 
treasure-book than any man 
in Alaska or the Yukon. If 
ever the tourist traffic begins 
to fall off I shall know that 
Joe has left the service. 

There are other things, of 
course, that attract the eye of 
the tourist’s camera, ugly In- 
dians being a prime favourite. 
The dirtier and more repulsive- 
looking the squaw the more 
shutters are clicked off at her. 
And then there is the wood 
pile, which is an _ infallible 
draw. 

I am afraid that my own 
record in those many albums 
will only cause derisive laughter, 
or at the best pity. A close-up 
would reveal a mosquito-bitten 
face, streaked with dust and 
sweat, unrecognisable to my 
own family. It would bear an 
agonised expression owing to 
my sudden discovery of a she- 
male tourist, with camera 
levelled, standing midway on 
the inclined gangway which I 
have begun to descend with 
my beloved truck. Difficult 
as it is to stop on that easy 
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descent to Hades, it is harder 
to pull up on the descent from 
the bank to the ship’s deck 
with a truck-load of wood 
behind one. Yet it has been 
done, and many a smiling 
maiden has been unaware just 
how narrowly she escaped a 
messy end. 

On one breathless evening 
in mid-June our boat made 
fast to the bank in the Yukon 
Flats so that its passengers 
might see one of the world’s 
marvels. I said evening, but 
it was really nearly midnight. 
Save for the cloud of mos- 
quitoes, all was sublimely peace- 
ful. A seagull, a thousand 
miles inland, mewed overhead ; 
little motionless golden clouds 
seemed pinned against the faded 
blue of the northern sky. The 
sun’s lower limb was still just 
clear of the horizon. Sitting 
aft on the frame carrying the 
stern-wheel, that churned idly 
in the stream and created a 
eool and fairly mosquito-proof 
breeze, I watched it, fasci- 
nated. Slowly it sank, so 
slowly ; and when it reached 
the water-level the world sud- 
denly stood still. It seemed to 
rest there for hours. 

“Looks like a orange 
on a —— tight wire, don’t it ? ”’ 
said my watch mate. The 
mystery of it had touched him, 
too, and we watched in silence 
the new day begin. With an 
almost perceptible effort the 
sun rose from the line of water, 
but left behind a part of itself ; 
for a golden bar appeared there 
in its place. 
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The steamer whistled, and 
the two of us scrambled on to 
the bank to cast off. Looking 
up to the passenger deck I 
was amazed to find it empty. 
The sun had taken too long to 
do its turn; and through the 
glass observation windows I 
could see heads and shoulders 
round the card-tables. 

One other thing I saw that 
those who paid to see missed 
seeing altogether. The Tanana 
river at Nenana, the western 
terminus of our beat, is spanned 
by a high bridge; and on the 
far bank rises a low hill. Being 
curious to see what there might 
be at the top of this hump, I 
induced Johnny, our one Indian 
deckie, (the remainder having 
hit it off to a ‘blind pig’), to 
stretch his legs with me. At 
the top we looked down on the 
straggling settlement, set in an 
immense plain that stretched 
without break as far as one 
could see. Somewhere in the 
sky above it hung a queer- 
shaped cloud that seemed to 
hang indefinitely and retain its 
shape. 

“That’s a funny sort of 
cloud, Johnny,” I remarked, 
feeling somehow that it wasn’t 
really a cloud at all. 

“That no cloud,” he an- 
swered. 

There was only one thing 
that it could be, but it seemed 
incredible that it really was a 
mountain top a hundred miles 
away. A minute or so later 
it was clear enough. The twin 
snowy peaks of Mount M‘Kinley 
took shape before our aston- 
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ished eyes. Gradually the 
whole magnificent mountain, 
rising in solitary splendour 
20,000 feet above a dead level 
plain, revealed itself. Even at 
that distance it looked an im- 
possible size; and I doubt 
whether there is any other 
point from which one could 
see it to better advantage. I 
walked up that hill every time 
we tied up at Nenana and 
caught a fleeting view of its 
white summit sometimes, but 
never saw the whole mountain 


again. 

In this slight record of a 
summer spent ‘ north of 63’ I 
feel that I ought to include, 
somehow, some account of des- 
perate deeds that are native 
to the atmosphere of this coun- 
try. But as this is a personal 
record, I can scare up little 
that relieved the monotony 
of the everlasting wood pile, 
unloading cases of pork and 
beans, dried apples and milk, 
that was our daily life. On 
one occasion certainly my watch 
mate, Chuck, and myself were 
in imminent danger of being 
landed on the bank two hun- 
dred miles from nowhere in 
particular for the offence of 
dumping our loads of cord- 
wood too lustily alongside the 
firebox, and thereby making 
the Skipper, in his eyrie aloft, 
believe that he had hit a rock 
and torn the bottom out of 
the boat. And once, for a 
couple of days, there travelled 
with us one Dad Connor, an 
ancient who claimed that he 
had patented and was then 


operating an infallible gold. 
locating machine. Not only 
gold did this remarkable 
machine locate, but minerals 
and gems of every description. 
Dad slept in my bunk, and 
borrowed my spare pipe, which 
he kept alight with tobacco, 
also borrowed, most part of 
the day and night. On part- 
ing, by way of recompense, he 
fished out of his belt a Bull 
Durham bag, and tipped into 
my hand a dozen transparent 
stones. He assured me they 
were sapphires; but when I 
showed them to Joe he heaved 
them overboard. 

“Dat crazy old bum ‘ud 
think green peas wuz emeralds,” 
he said. 

The nearest I can record 
that has, perhaps, a flavour of 
lawlessness occurred one morn- 
ing over a dish of hot cakes. 
Chuck was a bit late for break- 
fast and his hot cakes were 
not ready. Breakfast without 
hot cakes, of course, is un- 
thinkable. Our mess-boy was 
young and green—otherwise he 
would have known better than 
to horn in on another man’s 
job. It was one of those 
things ‘done with the best 
intention.’ The mess-boy, see- 
ing the hot cakes ready in the 
pan and knowing that Chuck 
wanted to relieve the last watch, 
took it upon himself to slip 
the fish-slice under them and 
slide them on to a plate. Well, 
that does not sound much of 
an introduction to tragedy. 
The cook, however, was 4 
Peruvian, and this poaching on 
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his preserves represented some 
obscure insult that made boil 
in his head the blood of wild 
ancestors calling for sacrifice. 
With «a berserker roar he 
erupted from the galley, and 
if ever I have seen madness 
in any man’s eyes it was in 
his. The mess-boy had seen 
it too, and got a flying start, 
plate and hot cakes skidding 
down the deck into the engine- 
room. With another bellow, 
the cook from Peru seized the 
heavy cleaver that hung out- 
side the galley and gave chase. 
It was all so infernally sudden 
that for a few seconds the rest 
of us looked on speechless and 
paralysed. For a big man the 
cook was fast on his feet, and 
gained rapidly. But what jolted 
us suddenly into action was 
when he stopped short in his 
stride and started to swing his 
arm backward. As one we 
stood up and gave a united 
yell. 

The cook dropped his arm, 
and the mess-boy shot out of 
sight and was up the com- 
panionway in @ flash like a 
terrified rabbit. That was all. 
The cook returned, looking half 
dazed, and muttering all sorts 
of things in mixed American 
and Peruvian, hung up the 
cleaver again, and was quite 
unapproachable for a couple 
of days. The mess-boy swopped 
places with one from above, 
and never showed his nose 
below decks again for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

For the last two trips we 
pushed a barge in front of us so 


that we could carry enough to 
stock the settlements along the 
river with all they might require 
till the following June. We 
left Nenana for the last time 
in a flurry of snow. That night 
a crisp frost brightened the 
stars, and the Northern Lights 
wheeled and flickered across the 
sky like ribbons of shot silk in 
an erratic breeze. They seemed 
to come undulating out of the 
heavens almost down to the 
river. Old Julius, the second 
mate, hopeless in handling men 
but reputed to be an un- 
cannily good pilot, volunteered 
the information, the truthful- 
ness of which I gannot vouch, 

“Ya, when de Lights strike 
der water—pouf!. she boil; 
chust like a kettle, der steam 
coom up, I tell you.” 

Perhaps it does; I never 
saw it. 

Rampart, Fort Yukon, Circle 
and Eagle we left behind for 
the last time. At Charlie Creek 
we picked up the winter mail- 
runner and his dogs, all peace- 
ful enough save one that Joe 
knocked insensible for snarling 
at him. There, too, we loaded 
up @ mastodon tusk that took 
three of us to carry up the 
gang plank. The chief engineer 
bought it; and next year it 
would reappear on board the 
Yukon in the form of ‘ mastodon 
ivory ’ beads and ear-rings that 
the Chief spent the winter 
months turning up on his lathe 
for the tourists. At Dawson 
we drew alongside the Casca, 
the crew of which had possessed 
themselves of brown, low- 
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crowned bowler hats such as you 
may meet any day of the week 
in Shoreditch High Street. 
Where they came from was a 
mystery, but there seemed to 
be half a crate of them to 
spare ; so we, too, finished the 
trip to Whitehorse with Yiddish 
* derbies ’ crammed down on our 
ears. 

The Thistle, always the last 
boat on the river, had not 
arrived, so I decided to wait for 
her, and got a job at the 
shipyards. As the river 
boats berthed and unloaded 
we slung cables round them, 
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drew them up the skids to 
their winter resting-places, and 
jacked them up above flood- 
water. The last boat of the 
Company’s fleet was in place 
when news came that the 
Skipper was stuck with a cap- 
sized barge on the Stewart and 
would be another week. [ 
had been paid off in twenty- 
dollar gold pieces and they 
were burning holes in my 
pocket, the train had steam up, 
and I made a dash for it. 

“Not goin’ Outside, 
yer?” 

** You bet—good-bye, Bill.” 


are 








THOMAS GRAY, UNDERGRADUATE, 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


In the autumn of; 1734 
Thomas Gray left Eton, where 
he had been happy in his 
studies and in his friendships. 
On October 9, ‘ a little waddling 
Freshman,’ in his own descrip- 
tion, he entered Peterhouse, 
Gambridge, lonely and in a 
strange land. Of his friends 
in the ‘Quadruple Alliance ’ 
at Eton, Walpole was not to 
follow him to Cambridge for 
five months, West was to go 
to Oxford, Ashton, whom he 
liked least of the three, was a 
scholar at King’s, as lonely as 
himself. How strange was the 
face of the land, Gray showed 
in the letter which he wrote 
to Walpole three weeks after 
his arrival, the first of his 
letters from Cambridge that 
has survived. Like other ex- 
plorers he describes the geog- 
raphy, the different tribes, the 
manners and social institutions 
of the inhabitants. His ac- 
count is worth quoting, as it 
informs us of much that must 
be known if we are to under- 
stand the academic world in 
which he was to play his part. 
It is interesting also as a re- 
flexion of the impressions made 
on the mind of a clever boy, 
who even then had an ironic 
outlook on life. 

‘For God’s sake send me 
your Queres,’ he writes, ‘ and 
I'll do my best to get informa- 
tion upon those Points you 


don’t understand: I warrant 
you imagine that People in one 
College know the Customs of 
others; but you mistake, they 
are quite little Societies by 
themselves: ye Dresses, Lan- 
guage, Customs &c are different 
in different Colledges: what 
passes for Wit in one, would 
not be understood if it were 
carried to another: thus the 
Men of Peter-house, Pembroke 
and Clare-hall of course must 
be Tories; those of Trinity, 
Rakes; of King’s, Scholars ; 
of Sidney, Wigs; of St Johns, 
Worthy men and so on: now 
what to say about this Terra 
Incognita 1 don’t know; First 
then it is a great old Town, 
shaped like a Spider, with a 
nasty lump in the middle of 
it, and half a dozen scambling 
long legs: it has 14 Parishes, 
12 Colledges and 4 Halls, these 
Halls only entertain Students, 
who after a term of years are 
elected into the Colledges: 
there are 5 ranks in the Univer- 
sity, subordinate to the Vice- 
chancellour, who is chose an- 
nually : these are Masters, Fel- 
lows, Fellow-Commoners, Pen- 
sioners and Sizers ; The Masters 
of Colledges are twelve grey- 
hair’d Gentlefolks, who are all 
mad with Pride; the Fellows 
are sleepy, drunken, dull, illiter- 
ate Things; the Fellow-Com: 
are imitatours of the Fellows, 
or else Beaux, or else nothing : 
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the Pension: grave formal Sots, 
who would be thougbt old; or 
else drink Ale, and sing Songs 
against ye Excise. The Sizers 
are Graziers Eldest Sons, who 
come to get good Learning, that 
they may all be Archbishops of 
Canterbury.’ 

Gray writes with a confident 
contempt, and, if we allow for 
some irony and exaggeration, 
his account is good. He was 
in error when he described the 
‘Halls’ as preparing the stu- 
dents to enter the Colleges, for 
the Halls were only Colleges 
under another name. But it 
says much for his quick intelli- 
gence that as a freshman of so 
recent an arrival he should 
have so well understood the 
diversity of the Colleges, and 
distinguished the different or- 
ders of their members. 

It is to be noted that Gray 
makes scant mention of the 
University, except as a union 
of Colleges and Halls. With 
the University the undergradu- 
ate had small concern. He did 
not look to it for teaching: 
there were Professors but it 
was rare for any of them 
(except the Professor of Civil 
Law) to lecture. He was re- 
quired on Sundays to attend 
the University Sermon (at which 
it was the duty of the Sizars 
to mark absentees); he was 
subject to the discipline of the 
Proctors, and, if he proceeded 
to a degree, he was examined 
by the Proctors and Modera- 
tors. 

But for his teaching as well 
as for his board and lodging 
and his social life the under- 
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graduate depended on his Col- 
lege. And for the Colleges, 
as for the University, the 
eighteenth century was a dark 
age of slothfulness, inefficiency 
and ill-success. The University 
produced few scholars of any 
eminence, and had little con- 
tact with the outside world, 
except when her graduates 
gained preferment in _ the 
Church. The average entry 
of students to the University 
was about a hundred and forty 
a year, and the total number 
of undergraduates can scarcely 
have been more than about 
four hundred. The Colleges 
supported as many Fellows, 
resident and non-resident, and 
it was a wasteful system for 
sixteen Colleges, of which only 
St John’s and Trinity had any 
considerable body of students, 
to maintain staffs of tutors 
and deans, lecturers and bur- 
sars for ten or twenty under- 
graduates. 

The Colleges had not com- 
pletely broken with the middle 
ages: they were governed by 
Statutes that had not been 
revised since the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Statutes, as Gray de- 
scribed them, at a later date, 
‘made by old Monks, or Monk- 
directed old Women.’ Under 
these Statutes, the Masters 
‘mad with Pride’ had great 
powers and maintained a ludi- 
crous dignity. The great Bent- 
ley was an academic tyrant, 
who defied his Fellows for 
years ; but lesser men in other 
Colleges used their powers to 
veto and obstruct the decisions 
of their Societies. The Masters, 
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with one or two exceptions, 
were in orders, and, as they 
were most of them Whigs, for 
the Whig tradition prevailed 
at Cambridge, they hoped for 
Deaneries and Bishoprics. The 
Fellows also were, for the most 
part, ordained, because there 
were few Fellowships which 
could be held permanently by 
laymen, and because they 
looked for livings to increase 
their incomes or to enable them 
to marry and retire from Cam- 
bridge. That they were ‘sleepy, 
drunken, dull, illiterate Things ’ 
is a general statement, which 
admits exceptions and needs 
qualification. But it is true 
enough that many Fellows had 
been elected from the Sizars, 
who were often of little breed- 
ing and had but small educa- 
tion before they entered the 
University, and who, while there, 
had followed a narrow course 
of study that had not enlarged 
their minds. Most of them 
settled down to the easy per- 
formance of College routine, 
and to the idleness and plea- 
sures of a College life, with 
more or less indifference to the 
fortunes of their pupils. 

Among the students Gray 
makes first mention of the 
Fellow - Commoners, ‘ imita- 
tours of the Fellows, or else 
Beaux, or else nothing.’ They 
were young men of family or 
wealth, who paid extra fees 
and shared the Fellows’ table, 
who passed their time pleas- 
antly, often indifferent to the 
studies of the place and not 
proceeding to a degree. They 
were treated with indulgence, 
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and even with deference by 
their Tutors, who were con- 
scious of their social inferiority 
and who might hope to find 
future patrons in their pupils. 
Many of them were inclined to 
disregard the rules and dis- 
cipline of the University, and 
broke out into disorder and 
extravagance. 

Of the other undergraduates 
the great majority were looking 
forward to ordination, for which 
a University education was 
almost a necessity. Such were 
the Sizars, ‘Graziers’ eldest sons, 
who come to get good learning 
that they may all be Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury.’ The 
Sizars were a necessary part 
of the College establishment, 
for, in consideration of lower 
College-charges and an allow- 
ance of food, they had to wait 
at table and serve the Fellows 
and Fellow-Commoners, though 
their position was not so mean 
as that of the Oxford Servitors. 

Gray’s choice of Peterhouse 
was, no doubt, determined by 
the fact that his uncle, Robert 
Antrobus, who, until his death, 
had cared for him at Eton, 
had been a Fellow there. Peter- 
house was a small College. 
Gray entered it with three 
other freshmen, and during 
his first year there were about 
a dozen undergraduates in resi- 
dence. Next year the Master 
took four Fellow - Commoners 
as his pupils, and with them 
and others the numbers rose 
to about twenty, and so with 
small variations remained for 
the rest of Gray’s course. For 
this meagre number of students 
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there was an imposing array of 
College officers, a Master, a 
President, senior and junior 
Deans, senior and junior Bur- 
sars with Chaplains and Lec- 
turers. Any Fellow might be 
nominated by the Master to 
act as Tutor, and Gray’s Tutor 
was the Revd. George Birkett, 
whom he nicknamed Malepert, 
and of whom something will be 
said below. 

Gray was admitted to the 
College on July 4th 1734, under 
a condition that he should at 
a later date approve himself 
to the examiners, and this he 
did as soon as he came into 
residence. It is probable that 
he entered with the promise 
or the prospect of a scholar- 
ship, for Peterhouse had many 
more scholarships to confer 
than there were students to 
hold them, and there was 
scarcely a pensioner or a sizar 
at the time who was not a 
scholar. And a week after he 
had begun residence, Gray was 
elected to a Bible Clerkship, on 
Bishop Cosin’s foundation, of 
£10 a year. The manner of 
his admission to the scholar- 
ship Gray related in the letter 
to Walpole already quoted: 
“first they led me into the 
hall, and there I swore Allegi- 
ance to ye King; then I went 
to a room, where I took 50000 
Latin Oaths, such as, to wear 
a Square Cap, to make 6 Verses 
upon the Epistle or Gospel 
every Sunday morning, to chant 
very loud in Chappel, to wear 
a clean Surplice &c. &c.’”’ This 
is a fanciful recital of the con- 
ditions which are known to 
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have been imposed on the 
scholars, designed to secure 


propriety of demeanour and 
the regular pursuit of definite 
studies. Thus Gray would have 
been required to wear a wide 
Sleeved gown and a square 
cap; he would have been 
bound not to wear long locks 
or to use hair powder, and 
otherwise to avoid extravagance 
in dress and to show a modest 
deportment in Hall. He was 
expected also to study music 
under the College organist, so 
as to take his part in the College 
choir. Eight months later Gray 
exchanged his Bible Clerkship 
for a Hale scholarship, the 
emolument of which varied 
with the length of his residence, 
usually exceeding by a little 
the £10 that he had received 
before. 

Gray’s letter continues: 
** Now as to eating: the Fellow 
Com: dine at the Fellows Table, 
their Commons is worth 6s. 4d. 
a week, the Pensioners pay but 
2s. 4d.; if anybody don’t like 
their Commons, they send down 
into the Kitchen, to know what’s 
for Sizing; the Cook sends up 
a Catalogue of what there is; 
and they chuse what they 
please: they are obliged to 
pay for Commons, whither they 
eat it, or no: there is always 
Plenty enough : the Sizers feast 
upon the leavings of the rest.” 
The Commons represented din- 
ner at 12 and supper at 6, 
served on trenchers and pewter 
in the College Hall. It is sur- 
prising that two meat meals 
a day were provided for 4 
charge of fourpence, a charge 
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which had been fixed a century 
before and remained unchanged. 
The ‘““Sizings”’ were extras 
which the Students might 
order to improve their fare. 
Gray practised a rigid economy, 
for he must have had a sense 
of the sacrifice that his mother 
was making to pay his expenses, 
and a conscientious desire to 
restrict them, and in his first 
year his sizings only amounted 
to a few shillings. This in- 
formation is derived from ‘ Mr 
Birkett’s Bills for his pupils,’ 
which have by some strange 
chance survived in the Peter- 
house Treasury, and it seems 


likely that Gray’s total College- 


charges for a year need scarcely 
have exceeded £20, or about 
twice the value of his scholar- 
ship. It was the custom for 
undergraduates to occupy a 
single chamber, from which a 
strip was often cut off to form 
a study or ‘Muszeum.’ Peter- 
house, which Gray described 
as ‘a thing like two Presby- 
terian Meeting-houses with the 
backside of a little Church 
between them,’ had rooms 
enough to spare, and Gray tells 
Walpole, ‘that I am got into 
@Troom; such a hugeous one, 
that little i is quite lost in it.’ 
There is no College record of 
the rooms occupied at this date, 
but Gray seems to have been 
lodged on the ground floor. 
Such were the conditions of 
his life at Cambridge for the 
next four years. The under- 
graduate of the early eigh- 
teenth century stayed in College 
for many of his vacations, and 
Gray did not leave Cambridge 
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for nearly ten months after he 
began residence. Then, as in 
the next two years, he took 
a summer holiday of some 
months, and on other occasions 
he -went home for briefer 
periods. His home cannot have 
been a cheerful resort, for his 
father was treating his mother 
with brutality. The house on 
Cornhill formed a gloomy and 
dingy background in Gray’s 
thoughts, and in part accounted 
for the depression of his spirits 
which can be noted in his 
first eighteen months at Cam- 
bridge. 

For our knowledge of this 
period, as generally of Gray’s 
career at College, we depend on 
his letters to Walpole and 
West. Letters to his family, 
which would have told us more 
of the ordinary course of his 
life and studies, if any survived, 
were destroyed by Mason. The 
letters to West are scanty, and 
West complained that for six 
months after he went to Oxford 
Gray had sent him but one 
letter. But we have a series 
of fifteen letters to Walpole in 
the half-year before he followed 
Gray to Cambridge. They show 
us Gray homesick for Eton, 
longing in his loneliness for the 
coming of his friend. They 
reveal his literary knowledge 
and ingenuity : one is in verse, 
pretending to be by the ghost 
of John Dennis; another ad- 
dresses Walpole as ‘ Honner’d 
Nurse,’ and has reminiscences 
of Shakespeare and Wycher- 
ley; yet another is in a studied 
Oriental style, with phrases 
which have been traced to 
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The Turkish Spy. Walpole, in 
reading them again after Gray’s 
death, commented on them to 
Mason: ‘He wrote as well at 
eighteen as ever he did—nay 
letters better, for his natural 
humour was in its bloom, and 
not wrinkled by low spirits, 
dissatisfaction, or the character 
he had assumed.’ This is 
scarcely the impression that 
the letters convey: they lack 
the natural ease of Gray’s later 
style: they seem rather the 
efforts of a boy, lonely and 
dispirited, seeking to find an 
outlet for his cleverness in 
literary experiments. And, 
after the first letter that has 
been quoted above, they tell 
us very little of his life at 
Cambridge. 

We know what the routine 
must have been. He was re- 
quired to attend Chapel, morn- 
ing and evening, to dine and 
sup in the College Hall, in 
which also he received what 
teaching was given. At Eton 
Gray had been free to follow 
his bent. He had been taught 
Latin and Greek and indulged 
his taste for good literature. 
But at Cambridge mathematics 
and philosophy, ‘ Logick and 
Stuff ’ as Gray described them, 
were the subjects required for a 
degree, and for these Gray had 
no taste and no aptitude. The 
College may have expected him 
to attend a construing class on 
some Latin book, such as 
‘Tully’s Offices.’ But other- 
wise he was left to his own 
resources in studying Latin and 
Greek, of which he probably 
knew more than his teachers. 
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We have no information, but 
we cannot doubt that then ag 
always he read much and 
widely. 

At school he had regularly 
written exercises in Latin o 
Greek verse, or Latin prose, 
and such exercises were stil] 
imposed upon him. On Sum- 
days and Feast days he had to 
produce Greek or Latin verses 
on a subject taken from the 
Gospel for the day.  Peter- 
house patriotically celebrated 
certain anniversaries. There 
was a festive side to the cele- 
bration: bonfires were light- 
ed and tar barrels provided, 
at the College expense, pro 
focis Solemnibus. The scholars 
wrote verses on the hackneyed 
themes suggested by the days. 
Two poems signed ‘Gray,’ in 
an early handwriting, which 
must have been written for 
these occasions, have survived. 
One entitled In D. 29™ Maii 
rejoices at the restoration of 
Charles II, and extols the oak, 
‘gloria camporum et luci 
regina,’ which gave a hiding- 
place to the King. The other, 
In 58" Novembris, expresses 4 
proper horror at the plot which 
surpassed in ingenious malig- 
nity the worst crimes of the 
Greeks and Romans. Gray’s 
verses were better than others 
could write, but they were not 
inspired. Walpole expressed a 
proper view of such College 
Exercises. ‘We have not,’ he 
wrote to West, ‘ the least poetry 
stirring here, for I can’t call 
verses on the 5th November 
and 30th of January by that 
name, more than four lines on 
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g chapter in the New Testa- 
ment is an epigram.’ 

Gray made few friends. Wal- 
pole wrote, when Gray had been 
more than a year at Cam- 
pridge: ‘Orosmades and Al- 
manzor’ (the names in the 
Quadruple Alliance given to 
Gray and Ashton) ‘are just 
the same ; that is I am almost 
the only person they are ac- 
quainted with, consequently the 
only person acquainted with 
their excellencies.’ Gray re- 
newed acquaintance with Wil- 
liam Cole, who had left Eton 
a year before him, and was at 
Clare Hall: and Cole relates 
that Gray did for him ‘a 
painting of Lady Clare, found- 
ress of Clare Hall, from a mezzo- 
tint print of her. ... It is as 
well done, as any in that sort 
of painting.’ There were clubs 
of undergraduates for which 
Gray professes his distaste : 
one was ‘a Club of Wits kept 
at the Mitre, all such as come 
from Eton.’ And he describes, 
in an early letter, how he went 
to what was probably another 
Club: ‘do but imagine me 
pent up in a room hired for 
the purpose, and none of the 
largest, from 7 a-clock at night 
til 4 in the morning! ‘midst 
hogsheads of Liquor and quan- 
tities of Tobacco, surrounded 
by 30 of these creatures, in- 
finitely below the meanest 
People you could ever form an 
Idea of.’ He undertakes to 
prove that ‘everything is 
Tobacco: there’s nothing but 
whiffing from Fellow to Sizer ; 
nay, even the very Chimnies, 
that they may’nt be thought 
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partic’lar must needs smoke 
like the rest: whilst unfashion- 
able I labour thro clouds 
of it.’ 

After Walpole came into resi- 
dence in March 1735, we miss 
Gray’s letters to him except 
for one in July, when Walpole 
was away. In this Gray talks 
of his harpsichord, on which he 
is ‘as melodious as the Day is 
long.’ And Cole again tells us : 
“he has frequently played upon 
an Harpsichord and sung to it 
formerly.’ The taste for music 
that he had formed at Eton 
was continued. 

At the end of July he took 
a vacation of eleven weeks, his 
first absence since he had en- 
tered the College. We do not 
know how he spent it. Nor 
have we much information of 
his next term at Cambridge. 
But the monotonous routine 
continued. In December he 
wrote to West: ‘When you 
have seen one of my days, you 
have seen @ whole year of my 
life; they go round and round 
like the blind horse in the mill,’ 
He finished his letter by assur- 
ing West of his affection: 
‘You need not doubt of hav- 
ing a first row in the front box 
of my little heart.’ 

He spent a Christmas vaca- 
tion of a month in London. 
He wrote to Walpole of the 
operas he had seen—he was 
always a theatre - goer—and 
talked of being absent from 
Cambridge ‘ without regret, nay 
with pleasure, tho’ not infinitely 
happier here.’ It was no won- 
der if he was not infinitely 
happy in his home. For things 
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had come near to the breaking 
point, and it must have been 
about this time that the deci- 
sion was taken by Mrs Gray 
to seek legal opinion as to the 
possibility of a separation, 
owing to Philip Gray’s out- 
rageous conduct. It was on 
February 9th 1736 that Dr 
Audley gave his answer that 
Mrs Gray had no legal remedy. 
Before this date Gray had gone 
back to College, but on Feb- 
ruary 12th he left Cambridge. 
The fact of his absence we 
know from the College books : 
the explanation has recently 
come to light in the discovery 
that his Aunt Sarah, a maiden 
sister of his father, had died 
about that date. She was 
buried on February 16th and 
on the same day Thomas Gray 
(though still under age) proved 
her will, as executor and heir 
to her houses on London Bridge 
and her other property. We 
know nothing more of this 
inheritance, the houses were 
probably sold, and it seems 
likely that Gray henceforth 
had some small income of his 
own. This may have made 
the conditions of life at Cam- 
bridge easier, and it may have 
been a sense of modest security 
that gave Gray a greater con- 
fidence and independence, which 
it seems possible to trace here- 
after. 

At least as early as March 
in this year he, as well as 
Walpole and Cole and per- 
haps Ashton, had begun to 
learn Italian from Signor 
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Piazza, formerly a Dominicay 
Friar, and now a University 
teacher. Gray’s reputation ag 
a Latin poet had spread beyond 
his College. It was customary 
for the Universities to offer 
congratulation or condolence 
to the Royal Family, as occasion 
offered, in the form of collee- 
tions of verses in diverse 
languages. Etonians were 
known to be good versifiers, 
and Gray, as well as Walpole, 
Ashton and others of his school- 
fellows was chosen to contribute 
to the Cambridge Gratulatio on 
the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales in 1736. Gray’s com- 
pliment was paid in good Virgil- 
ian style. He tried his hand 
at English verse, and sent 
West a translation of Statins. 
‘For this little while past,’ 
he wrote in May, ‘I have been 
playing with Statius; we 
yesterday had a game at quoits 
together. You will easily for- 
give me for having broke his 
head, as you have a little 
pique to him.’ The verses are 
fresh and vigorous in the style 
of Dryden, and end with the 
effective description of a tiger’s 
skin with gilded claws : 


‘ A tyger’s pride the victor bore away, 
With native spots and artful labour 


gay, 

A shining border round the margin 
roll’d, 

And ealm’d the terrors of his claws in 
gold.’ 


From early June until Octo- 
ber Gray was out of Cam- 
bridge. After some time spent 
in town he went to stay at 





1 See ‘Thomas Gray at Eton,’ ‘ Maga,’ May 1929. 
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Burnham, with Jonathan 
Rogers, a retired attorney, who 
had married a sister of Mrs 
Gray. Gray describes him in 
a letter to Walpole: ‘I live 
with my Uncle, a great hunter 
in imagination ; his Dogs take 
up every chair in the house, 
so I’m forced to stand at this 
present writing, and tho’ the 
Gout forbids him galloping 
after ’em, yet he continues 
still to regale his Ears and 
Nose with their comfortable 
Noise and Stink; he holds 
me mighty cheap I perceive 
for walking, when I should 
ride, and reading, when I should 
hunt.’ Walpole wrote to West : 
‘Gray is at Burnham, and, 
what is surprising, has not 
been at Eton.’ Gray was 
content with a distant prospect, 
and found his pleasure near 
at hand. ‘My comfort,’ he 
continues in the letter just 
quoted, ‘is that I have at the 
distance of half a mile thro’ 
@ green Lane, a Forest all 
my own; it is a little Chaos 
of Mountains and Precipices 
... both Vale and Hill is cov- 
ered over with most venerable 
Beeches, and other very re- 
verend Vegetables, that like 
most ancient People, are always 
dreaming out their old Stories 
to the Winds 


And as they bow their hoary Tops, 
relate 

In murmuring Sounds the dark Decrees 
of Fate ; 

While Visions, as Poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each Leaf, and swarm on 
every Bough.’ 


After his visit to Burnham 
Gray spent a fortnight in town, 
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and his return to Cambridge 
was delayed. This gave occa- 
sion to a correspondence with 
his Tutor, Mr Birkett, which 
may be quoted to illustrate 
the relations between tutor 
and pupil, and certain char- 
acteristics ofeach. Gray wrote : 

‘Sr., As I shall stay only 
a fortnight longer in Town, 
T'll beg you to give yourself 
the trouble of writing out my 
Bills, and sending ’em, that I 
may put myself out of your 
Debt, as soon as I come down: 
if Piazza should come to you, 
you'll be so good as to satisfie 
him; I protest, I forget what 
I owe him, but he is honest 
enough to tell you right: my 
Father and Mother desire me 
to send their compliments, and 
I beg you’d believe me,—Sr., 
your most obedt. humble Servt. 
T: Gray.’ 

Gray’s tone is somewhat pert 
and peremptory and wastes 
no words on politeness. Birkett 
used the inside of the cover of 
Gray’s letter to draft a reply. 
There are two attempts, ill- 
written and misspelt, scrawled 
with erasures, with words in- 
serted above the line. The 
conclusion forces itself that 
the Tutor was fuddled with 
wine when he wrote. The 
first draft is as follows: 

‘Sr., As you shall stay only 
a fortnigh in Town your Bills 
shall be with you as inclosed, 
w* you ow Piazzo I hope I 
hope may be easily discharged. 
And what I wish you is with- 
out Tyrants in ye midst (?) 
or Rebulians your.’ 

Here he broke off after the 

L 
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incomprehensible allusion to 
‘Rebulians’ (which may have 
been meant for ‘ Rebellions ’ 
or ‘ Republicans’). But he 
began again : 

‘But pretty Mr Day’ (cor- 
rected to ‘Gray’) ‘I mis- 
spld I w4 doe any service for 
you and your uncle Antrobus, 
tho.’ 

Again he broke off and there 
follows a more lucid draft, end- 
ing with ‘your very friend 
G. B.’ This he may have 
copied in the soberness of the 
morrow and sent on its way. 
His scrawls suggest that Birkett 
came under Gray’s description 
of the Fellows as ‘sleepy, 
drunken, dull, illiterate Things.’ 
But he was probably not un- 
kindly, and as soon as Gray 
returned to Cambridge, he was 
promised that after the end 
of the term he should no longer 
be obliged to continue the 
studies for which he had no 
taste, but should be left entirely 
free to follow his own bent. 
He announced his decision to 
West: ‘ You must know that 
I do not take degrees, and, 
after this term, shall have 
nothing more of college im- 
pertinencies to undergo... . 
I have endured lectures daily 
and hourly since I came last, 
supported by the hopes of 
being shortly at full liberty to 
give myself up to my friends 
and classical companions.’ He 
refers to the studies that he 
was abandoning: ‘Must I 
plunge into Metaphysics? Alas! 
I cannot see in the dark; 
nature has not furnished me 
with the optics of a cat. Must 
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I pore upon mathematics? 
Alas, I cannot see in too much 
light ; I am no eagle.’ 

He was set free on generous 
terms, for his Scholarship wag 
continued as long as he resided, 
But since he no _ longer 
followed the ordinary course 
of study, he thereby gave up 
any hope of proceeding to a 
degree. That the degree was 
a matter of indifference to 
him, was perhaps due to the 
fact that he was intended to 
follow the profession of a bar- 
rister. Two years before he 
had been admitted to the Inner 
Temple, ‘Thomas Gray gene- 
rosus filius et heres apparens 
Philippi Gray Civis et Draper.’ 
His father probably made this 
odd choice of a career for him, 
and Gray himself never did 
anything to show that he in- 
tended to justify it. 

He had still nearly two years 
of residence before him, and 
though he compared Cambridge 
with Babylon, where ‘ the wild 
beasts of the desert shall dwell,’ 
he settled down there for the 
next nine months. His skill 
as a writer of Latin verse led 
to a fresh honour and a fresh 
task. ‘The Moderatour,’ he 
wrote to Walpole in December, 
‘has asked me to make the 
Tripos-Verses this year.’ The 
Moderators were the official 
examiners for the Tripos, and 
when they published their list 
of successful candidates, they 
distributed copies of Latin 
verses written by undergradu- 
ates. We may assume that the 
Moderator who paid this com- 
pliment to Gray was James 
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Brown of Pembroke, a College 
geross the street from Peter- 
house. And this was perhaps 
the beginning of Gray’s friend- 
ship with Brown, which lasted 
mtil his death. The verses 
were on the subject of Luna 
est habitabilis. Gray’s poem is 
a skilful exercise, again in the 
Virgilian style. He invokes 
the Muse, who brings the Moon 
down that the poet may see how 
like she is to earth. He con- 
dudes with a strange prophecy 
that England, who so long has 
ruled the waves, will gain 
triumphs from her conquest of 
the air. 

As the first use of his free- 
dom we find that Gray was 
learning Italian ‘like any 
dragon,’ and had got through 
the sixteenth book of Tasso. 
A translation from Dante’s 
Inferno written, perhaps, early 
in 1737 has survived. And his 
eager study of Italian enables 
us with probability to date at 
about the same time the start- 
ing of Gray’s Commonplace 
Book. This book, in three 
volumes, is in the possession of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
It contains copies of most of 
his poems, and notes on his 
reading, and throws much light 
on the subjects and methods 
of Gray’s studies. Gray was a 
persistent note-taker all his life 
and his Commonplace Book was 
in use for more than twenty 
years. Entries, which, from 
their handwriting, may be re- 
garded as early, show passages 
from Tasso, which he tran- 
scribed with parallel passages 
from Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 


Other early entries include pas- 
sages from Livy and Tacitus, 
a copy of the ‘ Play Exercise ’ 
which he wrote at Eton, and 
copies of Latin letters and 
Latin poems, which he sent to 
West. 

We have no news of his 
doings until July, when he 
complains to Walpole of the 
monotony of his life: ‘My 
motions at present are much 
like those of a Pendulum,... 
I swing from Chapell or Hall 
home, and from home to chapell 
or hall.’ He was looking for- 
ward to going to town. There 
he was melancholy enough: 
‘Low spirits are my true and 
faithful companions,’ he told 
West, ‘they get up with me, 
go to bed with me, make 
journeys and returns as I do; 
nay, and pay visits, and will 
even affect to be jocose, and 
force a feeble laugh with me.’ 
In November he went back 
for his last year at Cambridge 
with a consciousness that the 
end of his undergraduate life 
was looming near, and with a 
dread of making a new start 
in a different world. 

The nine months that fol- 
lowed passed without event. 
In March he wrote to Walpole : 
‘ As to London, which you are 
so good as to press, alas! what 
can I do? if I come, it is for 
good and all, and I don’t know 
how it is, I have a sort of 
reluctance to leave this place, 
unamiable as it may seem; 
‘tis true Cambridge is very 
ugly, she is very dirty, and 
very dull; but I’m like a cab- 
bage, where I’m stuck I love 
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to grow; you should pull me 
up sooner than any one, but 
I shall be ne’er the better for 
transplanting.’ In spite of this 


feeling, he took a month’s holi-. 


day from Cambridge and re- 
turned at the end of May to 
stay until the middle of Sep- 
tember. And then at last he 
departed. He wrote to West: 
‘I am at this instant in the 
very agonies of leaving col- 
lege, and would not wish the 
worst of my enemies a worse 
situation. If you knew the 
dust, the old boxes, the bed- 
steads, and tutors that are 
about my ears, you would look 
upon this letter as a great effort 
of my resolution and uncon- 
cernedness in the midst of 
evils.’ 

And so ended the career of 
Thomas Gray as a pensioner of 
Peterhouse. The impressions 
which Cambridge had stamped 
upon his mind appear in the 
Hymn to Ignorance, which he 
wrote on the eve of his return 
four years later : 


‘Hail, Horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy 
bowers, 

Ye Gothic fanes, and antiquated 
towers, 

Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding 
flood 


Perpetual draws his humid train of 
mud’ 


and he invokes Ignorance as 
the presiding deity. It was 
not thus that he remembered 
Eton. The censure was ex- 
aggcrated and not altogether 
merited. But it reflects the 
depression which had beset 
Gray’s spirits during his resi- 
dence, the monotony of life, 
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the want of congenial com- 
panions, and of teachers who 
might quicken his interests, 
the solitary pursuit of his own 
studies combined with his 
natural melancholy. After all 
he gained much from Cam- 
bridge. For the last two years 
of his stay he had been free to 
follow his own interests in 
Greek and Latin, Italian and 
English literature. He had 
acquired methods of industry 
and research, which were to 
last the rest of his life and 
which set him on the path to 
become a man of deep and wide 
learning. He had kept the 
flame of poetry alight with 
letters in Latin verse to West, 
and with translations of Latin 
and Italian into English verse. 
If he held aloof from the Clubs, 
and if he took no part in active 
sports, music and painting were 
pleasures within his own com- 
pass. 

With his shy reserve he was 
never a man of many friends; 
none are mentioned in his 
letters. But to his few friends 
he was faithful. At Peterhouse 
he formed a friendship with 
John Clarke, who migrated to 
the College from St Catharine’s 
in 1735, and the friendship 
lasted for many years, while 
Clarke was a physician at 
Epsom. We do not know the 
beginnings of his friendship 
with Thomas Wharton, of Pem- 
broke. Wharton, like Clarke, 
was a student of medicine and 
Clarke may have brought Gray 
and Wharton together. The 
friendship was intimate before 
Gray left Cambridge, and when 
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he was on his foreign tour he 
sent Wharton a letter begin- 
ning, ‘My dear, dear Wharton, 
which is a dear more than I 
give anybody else.’ Wharton 
was his best friend when Gray 
returned to Cambridge in 1742, 
and through Wharton he was 
probably made welcome by 
the Pembroke Society, of which 
Wharton was by that time a 
Fellow. What Wharton’s friend- 
ship meant to Gray in later 
life we know from his letters. 
He maintained his intimacy 
with Walpole, and he renewed 
and drew tighter the bonds 
that united him to West. 
Richard West, the ‘ Favon- 
ius’ of the Eton Quadruple 
Alliance, showed Gray’s tastes 
and abilities, and, had he lived 
to fulfil his promise, might have 
rivalled Gray as a poet. 
Poetry absorbed West’s 
thoughts, and of his letters 
written in his Oxford ‘days 
there are few that do not 
contain at least some snatch 
of verse: some of his verse 
is doggrel written to the occa- 
sion, but much is of a finer 
grain. He dreamt of poetry 
and wrote poems in his sleep, 
he preached the virtues of 
poetry ‘the most enchanting 
thing in the world.’ When 
he thought Gray was about 
to leave Cambridge, he wrote : 
“Wherever you are let me 
beg you not to throw poetry 
like a nauseous weed away: 
cherish its secrets in your 
bosom.’ Oxford repelled him, 
as Cambridge displeased Gray. 
Neither its studies, nor its 
pleasures made any appeal to 
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him. He wrote to Walpole 
soon after he had gone to 
College : 


‘ Meantime how heavily my days now 
roll ! 
The morning lecture ! and the evening 


bowl ! 

The cobweb-school! The tutor’s 
flimsy tale ! 

The feast of folly! and the flow of 
ale ! 


Loneliness, for he seems to 
have been lonelier even than 
Gray, and persistent ill-health 
depressed him. An epistle Ad 
Amicos, addressed to Gray and 
his other friends at Cambridge, 
imitated in part from Tibullus, 
his favourite elegiac poet, and 
in part from Pope, begins on a 
note of sadness : 


‘While you where Camus rolls his 

sedgy tide 

Feel every joy, that friendship can 
divide, 

At me the power, that comes or soon 
or late 

Or aims, or seems to aim the dart of 
fate. 

From you remote methinks alone I 
stand 

Like some sad exil in a dreary land.’ 


When, as he foretold, the wings 
of death covered his ‘ unrepine- 
ing head,’ Gray’s sorrow for 
his loss lasted all his life. 

For the first two years of 
Gray’s time at Cambridge not 
many letters passed between 
them, and when in October 
1736 they met, shyness due 
to long absence foiled them. 
‘We both fancied at first,’ 
Gray told Walpole, ‘we had 
a great many things to say to 
one another; but when it 
came to the push, I found, I 
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had forgot all I intended to 
say, and he stood upon Punc- 
tilio’s, and would not speak 
first, and so we parted.’ But 
after the meeting the letters 
became more frequent and a 
year later Gray supped with 
West, ‘where he entertained 
me with all the product of 
his brain, Verses upon Stow, 
Translations of Catullus, and 
Homer, Epick Epigrams, and 
Odes upon the New-Yeavr.’ 
West, like Gray, had been 
admitted to the Inner Temple 
and had as little enthusiasm 
for his destiny. ‘An inn of 
court,’ he wrote, ‘is as horrid 
a place as a college, and a 
moot case is as dear to gentle 
dulness as a syllogism.’ As 
the time drew near for Gray 
to leave Cambridge, he sent 
West a Latin Ode, in which 
he anticipated their entry 
together on ‘the barbarous 
halls of restless strife,’ in which 
they were to plead, and he 
added to his letter an Alcaic 
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Stanza which could only have 
been written by one who had 
poetry in his soul. There were 
other meetings and letters be- 
fore Gray went abroad, and he 
left West first among his friends 
in his affection and his 
confidence. 

From the chambers in the 
Temple, in which he was in- 
tending, or pretending, to fol- 
low his legal studies, Gray 
was rescued in March 1739 
by Walpole’s invitation to him 
to be his companion on a 
tour in France and Italy. The 
invitation must have come as 
a@ boon from heaven. From 
the hated drudgery of the law 
he was set free to visit new 
scenes and to enjoy a new 
life. How little could he foresee 
that when he should return, 
after more than two years’ 
absence, he would within a 
year go back to Cambridge, and 
would have no other home 
than Cambridge for the rest 
of his life. 
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OUTPOSTS. 


A STUDY IN MARTYRDOM. 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., K.C.8.L, D.S.0. 


I, THE KEEP OF DOOM. 


Glory for all and heaven for those who bleed. 


FIvE o’clock on a frontier 
afternoon, and the walls and 
loopholes of the militia fort 
at Sarwekai in the mountains 
of Southern Waziristan stood 
out sharp against the hillsides 
and in the lengthening shadows. 
... Above the main walls rose 
the inner keep on which all 
eyes in the garrison were 
directed. And an _ observer 
would have noticed that while 
there was no enemy to be seen, 
yet the garrison were under 
arms and gazing seemingly up 
at the keep. MHalf-hidden by 
a mud-plastered buttress on 
the rampart, a British officer 
and two Indian officers also 
gaze upwards, also with rifles 
in their hands, and with them 
was an Indian corporal. 

Then a khaki-clad figure 
climbed to the top of the keep 
parapet, rifle in hand, stretched 
himself erect, and flung his 
rifle down among the soldiery 
gazing at him, and cried, Allah 
ho akbar! The corporal raised 
his rifle, aimed at the erect 
figure on the keep, and fired. 
The figure remained for a mo- 
ment poised still erect, spun 
round, and then fell with a 


crash into the terreplein of the 
fort below. A prolonged 
“* Aah-a-h-h!” of relief went 
up. An assistant-surgeon knelt 
over the body for a while and 
then waved his hand, on which 
four men brought up a stretcher 
covered with a white cloth, 
raised the body and bore it 
away. 

It was not the only corpse 
within the walls of the fort 
on which the Jack of Empire 
flew. Up in the officers’ quar- 
ters, awaiting portage to con- 
secrated ground, lay the body 
of Major B—— of the Political 
Service, murdered in his bed 
the preceding night by the 
sentry on duty outside the 
quarters, merely to make a 
Mahsud holiday. The strange 
scene just witnessed was no 
less than the execution of the 
murderer in due if peculiar form. 

And this is the story of it, 
and when it is told, it is but 
by way of introduction and 
appetiser for its more dramatic 
sequel. Between the frontier 
of India, that real frontier 
within which ‘ everything— 
yea everything—is peace and 
goodwill,” in which the lamb 
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and the lion lie down together, 


and the political frontier of 


Afghanistan, stand as all the 
world knows, the 
Hills.’ In geographical lan- 
guage they are known as the 
Mountains of Solomon, and in 
one of the great bluffs is actu- 
ally an inaccessible and sacred 
place known as the Takht-i- 
Suleiman, the Throne or Seat 
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of Solomon, whence he bade 
an Indian bride on their magic 
carpet, a-flying home to Pale. 
tine, bid her native land good- 
bye. To this day both Hindus 
and Moslems make pilgrimage, 
and the wild tribes take tol] 
and safe passage therefrom, 
and thank their stars that 
someone still likes to go a- 
pilgriming. 


It. POINT AND COUNTER-POINT. 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots ? 


The folk of these hills, mostly 
Aryan long turned Moslem, 
have acknowledged no writ 
and served no king, since even 
the days of Darius the Persian 
and Alexander of Macedon, 
within whose territories their 
hills have lain. Kabul, Ghuzni 
and Delhi have owned the 
provinces within which the high- 
lands lay, and the young men 
of the mountains have ridden 
with kings to Delhi, carved out 
estates for themselves in Hin- 
dustan, but the clansmen have 
never bowed in any man’s 
house. They have preyed on 
traders, they have shot at the 
strong and slashed at the weak, 
they have come to terms as 
to caravan dues, when the kings 
around them kept good order, 
but that is all. Along the 
borders of the plains hard by the 
present frontier posts are to be 
found guarding the same raiders’ 
ways, the remains of the posts of 
the Graeco-Bactrian Kings of the 
Punjab, who also cribbed the 
clansmen as much as they could. 


But the great trade ways 
from Central Asia to India have 
had to thread certain definite 
passes, and caravans must fight 
or pay, so it is not hard to 
realise the condition of the 
ruthless lawless folk with whom 
the first Afghan War brought 
the British in touch, and for 
whose control and betterment 
the British became responsible 
when they annexed the Punjab 
in 1849. It is since those days 
that the crop of frontier expe- 
ditions date, over a thousand- 
mile-long border. Eusafzai, 
Swar, Black Mountain, Mub- 
mand Afridi Waziri, Baluch; 
the names vary, but the ways 
have been much the same, and 
when their raids on peaceful 
Indian subjects became t00 
vexatious, then some form of 
punitive expedition took place. 
It was a poor way of life, an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for 
@ tooth, but any process of 
annexation or rather pacifica- 
tion and administration has 
always involved a prohibitive 
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tax on the Indian taxpayer. 
Therefore the hills have re- 
mained in their primitive state, 
while the choice young men 
and goodly have come down to 
grve in the Indian Army, 
carrying back with them some 
few ideas on the good and bad 
of the Pax Britannica. But 
the nineteenth century rolled 
on, and the trade routes from 
Gentral Asia had to _ be 
made safe for traders. This, 
and the necessity for being 
prepared on the frontier for 
the results of the approach of 
Russia to the Oxus, compelled 
the British to make good the 
main alley-ways without inter- 
fering with the inner hills. 
The irritation this produced 
resulted in the frontier wars of 
1897-8, quite the most serious 
we have ever had to tackle. 
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When it was over we were left 
with large bodies of regular 
soldiers in trans-frontier garri- 
sons. Then came Lord Curzon, 
impatient at the cost and 
the failure to effect any per- 
manent amelioration. He with- 
drew all the regulars from out- 
lying stations, and raised a 
considerable quantity of local 
tribal militia. It was hoped 
that young men thus employed 
would cease to raid, and that 
the tribal chiefs would ac- 
quiesce in the maintenance of 
order and be glad of a Govern- 
ment allowance to distribute 
in lieu of their irregular extor- 
tions from traders’ caravans, 
in itself a not illegitimate source 
of revenue. This little piece 
of history is necessary to put 
the execution scene on the 
stage in intelligible form. 


Ill. EN AVANT LES ENFANTS PERDUS. 


Plantez un croix sur son tombeau 
Gravez son nom son numereau. 


In accordance with Lord 
Qurzon’s policy the new militia 
was organised by some of the 
very best officers obtainable in 
the Indian Army. 

The tribesman, the Pathan— 
virile, active, jaunty, loving 
swagger, a worshipper of arms, 
pleasing in talk—appeals irre- 
sistibly to many British officers. 
There are others to whom the 
black - hearted _ irresponsible 
treachery to which he is also 
prone, and the intense cruelty 
which seems to lie at the base 
of his nature, make him equally 


anathema. The contradictory 
traits in his character are 
no doubt due to the mixed 
origins and the countless genera- 
tions of lawless freebooting ex- 
istence. Through the ages a 
very distinct tribal organisa- 
tion and code has evolved, but 
with self-preservation perhaps 
as leading and guiding light. 
The tribal ways and organisa- 
tion vary considerably. In the 
southern hills the chiefs have 
pronounced and despotic con- 
trol, in the north the tribes 
are intensely democratic, while 
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in the Waziristan no man seems 
bound by any custom that is 
to his own detriment. 

As an example of the absence 
of all ruth in the make-up, I 
may quote a story which my 
own orderly, a Ranizai of Swat, 
used to tell with peculiar plea- 
sure and gusto. As a boy he 
and several other children of 
his own clan caught a little 
wretch of the village across the 
stream with whom they had 
been at enmity for many a 
year. The lad had strayed 
over the burn and had been 
seized. Then and there in 
childish conclave they stretched 
his little wezand, and slit it 
to the glory of God and his 
Prophet and of their own clan. 

The frontier tribesmen in the 
past followed in the train of 
Afghan and Central Asian con- 
querors to India, and were 
generally known as Robhillas 
or “‘men of the mountain,” 
and the district which we now 
call the Frontier Hills was 
known as Roh. They were in 
India considered to be void of 
all merey, ruth, honour, or 
faith. But faithless as public 
opinion holds all Pathans and 
Afghans to be, the Waziri, 
especially the Mahsud Waziri, 
was by general consent of the 
frontier, trans- and cis-border, 
given the palm as quite the 
most savage and unreliable of 
all. ‘‘ Devoid of all trust” 
was the verdict far and wide. 
Two militia battalions were to 
be raised in the country, those 
of Northern and Southern Wazi- 
ristan, and the general feeling 
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was that service therein might 
mean @ short life if an exciting 
one. In any case a consider. 
able leaven of men from more 
reliable tribes was introduced 
on the ‘ class company ’ system, 

Happily the more difficult and 
adventurous the job, the more 
the better type of Briton comes 
forward, and the Waziri Militia 
were soon officered with enter- 
prising efficient officers to whom 
service with Pathans was a 
joy. 

But arrogant childish vanity 
—vanity of a peculiar inhuman 
kind—is included in the Pathan 
make-up, and more especially 
in that of the Mahsuds, and 
most especially in that of the 
Shabi Khel section of the clan. 
It had entered into the head 
of a militiaman of the Shabi 
Khel that, however contented 
with their lot and attached to 
their officers they might be, it 
would redound to the credit of 
his clan if he murdered a 
British officer, the more im- 
portant the better. Further, 
the Political Officer of the area 
was now sleeping under his 
protection as sentry on duty 
ten yards off. Whereon he up 
and shot him in his sleep! 
Having done so, he retired with 
his rifle and ammunition to 
the tower of the keep, which 
was unoccupied, and from there 
began to fire on anyone who 
approached. The officer com- 
manding, who had hurried to 
the scene with the men of the 
post, ordered all under cover 
till daylight. The Indian, or 
rather Pathan, officers and the 
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British officer were in parley, 
and the question of how to 
gecure the murderer without 
loss at his hands was discussed. 
Communications with the des- 
prado, at first confined to 
abuse, were entered into. Men 
of other tribes, furious at the 
deed, now covered every loop- 
hole of the murderer’s sconce 
with their rifles, and now and 
again @ marksman’s bullet spat 
into the loopholes behind which 
he was lurking. At last it was 
agreed that if he was shot by 
any ordinary man a blood-feud 
would ensue. That this penalty 
should not be thrust unmerited 
on any individual, the men of 
the tribe in the corps, and the 
Indian officers generally, had 
come to the conclusion that 
the proper thing now was for 
the murderer to be shot by a 
relative, and thus come into 
the category of accidental death. 

The murderer’s exaltation 
had now effervesced, and be- 
fore him loomed a dog’s death 
on the ramparts after a snarl- 
ing fight to a finish, or hanging 
in pigskin in front of a British 
prison with all the world a- 
watching to witness his dis- 
comfort in this world and 
the next. So when the pro- 
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posal came to him that he 
should stand forth and be shot 
cleanly through the heart by 
a blood-brother and a marks- 
man, he gladly accepted, stipu- 
lating only that his corpse be 
restored to his relatives. To 
this request those in authority 
themselves agreed, thought- 
lessly, lest worse befall. 

And it was the closing scene 
in this strange chapter from 
the white man’s burden that 
is described at the opening of 
this story. Before passing on 
to the sequel, there is an inter- 
lude. The friends and rela- 
tives of the Shabi Khel bore 
their scion away, and buried 
him in ancient form with the 
recess for the questioning angel 
to sit by the body in the 
grave. But they also built a 
shrine above it, which was lit 
up with flickering chirags 0’ 
Fridays. All the countryside 
came to pay homage and say 
their prayers at the grave of 
one who had so upheld the 
clan’s reputation for irrespon- 
sible evil and ruthless treachery, 
and all the young sprigs of the 
countryside thought to do like- 
wise. And thus were two young 
men martyred by the evil of 
one. 


Iv. THE GLAMOUR OF THE SHRINE. 


Shoot straight who may, ride hard who can, 
The odds are on the cheaper man. 


It was not long before the 


the promise that the officer in 


first fruits of the lighted shrine Sarwekai had so thoughtlessly, 


were gathered, the result of though to Christian minds so 
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reasonably, given. A _ few 
months later a new regiment 
came marching up into the 
frontier station and canton- 
ment of Bannu on the banks of 
the Kurram River. It was that 
most beautiful of all seasons 
on the Indian frontier, early 
spring. The air was yet clear 
of haze, and the ring of snowy 
mountains of Pir Gul and 
Shwedhar and their spurs glis- 
tened in the morning sun above 
the cobalt hills that formed 
the Waziri habitat. 

The Brigadier-General com- 
manding and his Brigade-Major 
had ridden down the road that 
wound from Kohat below the 
Kafir Kot, the hill of the un- 
believers, where ruins of Mace- 
don survive to this day. A 
dozen officers of the garrison 
and their wives were with the 
party to welcome the new 
arrivals, and with them the 
band of the outgoing corps. 

Up the road came the new 
battalion playing on dole and 
surnai that lawless haunting 
Kabul love-song Zakhmi Dil, 
the “ Bleeding Hard Heart,” 
so lilting and yet so lawless 
that no man dare put it into 
English, and the tired legs of 
the marchers responded. Half 
a mile from the station the 
Brigadier met the new-comers, 
and set himself at the head 
with the new band and all the 
welcomers, and in front of all 
the Brigade-Major. Then to 
** My love is like the red red 
rose,” to which in India men 
sing, ““ The boar, the boar, the 
mighty boar,’ the battalion 
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swung along, past the clump 
of bamboos that waved a wel- 
come, past the shrine and the 
old fakir who muttered unde 
his breath as in duty bound, 
““God smite their souls to the 
nethermost hell,’ past the 
cemetery where murdered off- 
cers and dead English babies 
lie in witness to the wandering 
race, over the bridge on to 
the place d’armes in front of 
the fort. Then just as the 
band broke to ‘‘ Garryowen,” 
@ shot from under the culvert— 
it was hardly a bridge—and 
the Brigade-Major at the head 
of the procession fell from his 
horse. The men of the leading 
company flung themselves into 
the spruit and dragged out a 
tribesman, bayoneted, ham- 
mered with rifle-butts, hali- 
scragged and wholly man- 
handled him before the officers 
could intervene. 

“Let them finish the brute 
off,’ but the Brigadier called 
out, ““Take him alive! We 
must find out who sent him.” 
So sufficient pieces to hang at 
leisure were collected, and all 
the while an English gentleman 
lay by the roadside dying, his 
wife and two surgeons by his 
side, and a ring of furious 
soldiery around, most of them 
frontiersmen at that. 

A litter soon arrived, the 
battalion reformed, and drag- 
ging the murderer in their midst 
filed to their lines, but with all 
the excitement and éclat of 
their arrival faded. 

The Frontier Crimes Act loses 
no time in the administration 
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of justice. The wretch before 
the court admitted that he 
pelonged to the Shabi Khel, 
that he had come to murder a 
sahib to show what dare-devil 
lads his clan produced, and 
pecause the Mullah Powindah 
had promised a straight pass 
to Paradise to all who slew 
an unbeliever. La! la! The 
ignorance that would class a 
Christian one of the Ajhl-i- 
Kitab, one of the “ People of 
the Book,” as ‘ unbeliever! ’ 
The garrison cursed their old 
memy the Mullah, and the 
dansman went to his doom as 
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they shoot a mad dog, his doom 
of the gallows in a pigskin, to 
disabuse his mind and any of 
his friends of mistaken ideas 
of Paradise for such as he. 
Before he died the prisoner 
was consumed with grief to 
learn that he had missed the 
General, who he thought must 
be riding first, and his dying 
moments were further saddened 
to hear, as he was falsely told, 
that his victim would live. 

And this was all of a spring 
morning well into the twentieth 
century, when two more souls 
left the world before their time. 


Vv. THE HARVEST MOON. 


Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur. 


But tragedies such as I have 
wlated are but the cracking 
of the kitchen pipkins of Im- 
perial policy, and the months 
tolled on and the militias grew 
in strength and discipline in 
the hills beyond the border. 
And after the Saxon manner 
the officers of each battalion 
declared that theirs, and theirs 
alone, justified the Curzon ex- 
periment. In the Southern 
Waziristan Militia all was espe- 
tially well, for they had the 
very best of all the frontier 
officers as Colonel, one who 
understood the Pathan inside 
out, loved them all and 
was loved by them, yet to 
whom their uncurbed vanity 
and folly and all their ways 
both good and bad lay open. 
Discipline, activity, reliability 


was the reputation they were 
acquiring, and on the moun- 
tain tops in the Himalaya 
the good Lord Curzon and 
his advisers rubbed together 
the hands of wisdom and pre- 
seience. But they had reck- 
oned without their Shabi Khel. 
There had been no outrage on 
the border for some time, an 
attempt to murder an officer 
on the golf links at Bannu 
having failed. It had not been 
possible for the tribesmen to 
obtain the body of him that 
hung in the pigskin, and the 
shrine of the hero of Sarwekai 
alone bore the burden of re- 
membrance. But on that the 
mullahs set great store, and 
once a month held feast thereat, 
lest the youth of the glen 
should forget. Every Friday 
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the little lamps flickered and 
leapt, and the pious dropped 
@ stone on the growing cairn 
hard by. 

In the fort on the upland 
hill-girt plain of Wana, which 
was the headquarters of the 
Southern Waziristan Militia and 
guarded the great trade route 
of the Gomal to Ghuzni, the 
Colonel of the battalion sat 
at dinner with his officers, to 
the number of four, which 
included the political agent of 
the district and a Subaltern 
of Engineers who attended to 
the roads and the posts. Sud- 
denly the mess havildar rushed 
in and shouted Sipahi agya— 
A soldier has come ! 

Behind him a young militia- 
man in uniform raised his rifle, 
the good Martini Henry of 
Government make, and shot 
the Colonel across the mess- 
table through the heart. All 
was uproar, a dozen sepoys 
sprang from nowhere, an officer 
felled the assailant with a chair, 
the guard rushed and secured 
the prisoner, but the Colonel 
lay a-dying—dying to make a 
Mahsud holiday once again, for 
the murderer the third time 
was @ Mahsud Waziri of the 
Shabi Khel. 

But that was not all the 
story. Men of the garrison 
knew that something was afoot, 
and several men of the Mahsud 
company had been seen to run 
from the vicinity of the officers’ 
quarters. The Mahsud com- 
pany happened for that month 
to be in charge of the inner 
keep, and to be quartered 
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therein. Within the keep was 
all the ammunition, the rations, 
and the water reserve. How 
far was the company cognisant 
of the outrage? What were 
their intentions ? 

The officers of the corps held 
hasty conference with the native 
officers of the non-Mahsud com- 
panies. It was agreed that 
the first thing was to get that 
company out of the keep, and 
put a company beyond sus- 
picion in. It was a most deli- 
cate and difficult matter, and 
to this day no one quite knows 
how the subahdar-major and 
two others persuaded that arro- 
gant, unreasonable, and excited 
crowd to come out. At last, 
however, after some hours of 
anxiety, the move was achieved. 
The Mahsuds filed out, laid 
down their arms, and proceeded 
to tents outside the fort. The 
British officers now breathed 
more freely, for the nearest 
troops were close on a hundred 
marching miles away on the 
Indus banks, save for some 
small outposts. Four Euro- 
peans alone stood to hold some 
three hundred odd excited bor- 
der militiamen, of whom a 
large proportion came from 
outside the actual border, over 
whom through their families 
authority had no control... 
excited militiamen with arms, 
precious Martini Henry in their 
hands! Happily a bold front 
was shown, and happily the 
Mahsud is hated as the princes 
of faithlessness along the whole 
border. The other clans stood 
staunch, and seeing it was 80, 
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the old British instinct to rule 
and lead shone forth. After 
an anxious night the murderer 
was put on his trial, while the 
militia and, no doubt, the tribes 
around wondered. There could 
but be one sentence, and that 
the magistrate under the Crimes 
Act promptly awarded. To 
hang by the neck till he was 
dead. 

But it is one thing to con- 
demn a Moslem to death under 
such circumstances, and quite 
another to carry out the sen- 
tence. Who was to do it? 
Not the Darwesh Khel Waziris ! 
Not the Afridi or Orakzai! 
Not the Khattak or Bangash ! 
That were trying loyal men and 
fellow-Moslems too high. Not 
the scavengers of the fort estab- 
lishment. Nay! That would 
be a deadly affront to all 
believers. 

His Majesty’s Royal Engin- 
eers are the handmaids of the 
Army, as well as its guide, 
philosopher, and friend. The 
Subaltern of Engineers should 
make a gallows and a noose, 
and with the officers as sheriffs 
and warders Vengeance, the 
vengeance of law, must be 
carried out at all costs, or the 
whole countryside might see 
the sahibs had fear. 

So that Subaltern of Engin- 
eers set about his business, 
which the formation of the 
keep made easy enough for a 
man of resource. The keep was 
open—that is to say, its four 
walls contained barracks and 
store-rooms with rampart above, 
With a crenelated parapet on 
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the outside, and a plain one 
on the side that surrounded 
and looked down into the inner 
court. A stout beam thrown 
across a corner of the inner 
court would serve as a gallows 
tree with a rope and noose of 
sufficient length. Two Afridi 
officers brought up the mur- 
derer, who was duly trussed 
by British officers. 

The sun had set and the long 
Shadows had fallen on the 
valleys as the harvest moon 
came over the eastern hills. 
The well of the keep stood deep 
in gloom, and the crenelated 
parapet caught the last ray of 
after-glow. An Afridi held a 
torch as the Engineer adjusted 
the noose, and at a sign from 
the magistrate the officers 
heaved and the murderer hung 
in the gloom below, his limbs 
a-quivering. ... It was not in 
derision that the bugler sounded 
and all the officers stood to 
attention, but in tribute to the 
Empire whose writ ran once 
more, even as the Admiral 
raised his hat and thanked the 
mutineer at the Nore as the 
body was hauled to the yard- 
arm. 


One more task remained in 
the fort. There must be no 
more of the shrine and illumina- 
tion business to inflame young 
men’s minds. The body was 
taken by officers and scavengers 
out in the still moonlight 
through the postern at dead 
of night and buried beneath 
the scattered heaps of burning 
litter from the mule lines. so 
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that in the morning no man 
could tell the spot. A hundred 
miles away they buried the 
Colonel in consecrated ground, 
with muffled drums a-moaning, 
and then as the troops marched 
home to jaunty airs, the fron- 
tier set itself to the old task, 
policing, doctoring, teaching, 
relieving, in the hope that some 
day good might come of it. 


And that is the story of 
three British officers martyreq 
to make a Mahsud holiday, ang 
three highland vanity merchants, 
whom God had made for g 
better end, leaving the world by 
way of bullet and glamoured 
grave, the pigskin noose and 
the dung-yard, with six mothers 
a-grieving, “‘ But the leaves of 
the trees were for the healing 
of the nations.” 
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